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WHATEVER I have fairf of Fenton is 
confirmed by Pope in a Letter, by which he 
commuiiicatisd to Broome an account of his 
death, 

TO 
The Rev'. Mr. BROOME 

At PuLHAMj near Harlestoni 

^ - Nor 

suffolke 
&7 Beccles Bag. 

T Intended to write to you on this melan- 
choly fubje<a, the death of Mr. Fenton, 
before y'* came; but ftay'd to have in- 
formd myfelf & you of y\circumftances of 
its, All I hear is, that he felt a Gradual De- 
. cay, tho fo early in Life, & was declining 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I appre- 
hended, the Gout in his Stomach, but I be- 
lieve rather a Complication firft of Grofs Hu- 
mors, as he was naturally corpulent, not dif- 
charging themfelves, as he ufed no fort of Ex- 
crcife. No man better bore y* approaches of 
yoL.Ili. * H 7^ . his 
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his, P^flplutioa (as I am told) or wfeh ffefd 
Qlkatatlon yielded up his Beiftg. Th« g^.ea£ 
Modfifty w*^ you know wSs, natural to hina^ 
and y* great Contempt he had for all Soyt^^Qfi 
Vanity & Parade^ never atppeafed more thatt 
in his laft moments i He had a confciow Sa-* 
tisfaftion (tio doubt) in a,6ting rights in. feel- 
ing himfelf honeft, true,- & Un-*-preteftding to 
more than was his own* So he dyed, as he 
lived, with that fecret^ yet fufficient. Con-* 
tentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, 1 iorA 
lay they can be but few ; for this reafon^ tttt 
nev^e.c wrote out o£ Vanity, or thpifght much 
of tjie. Applaufeiof Mem I kiK)w an Ijiftance 
\^l>ei:^ h&did his uti^oft ta conceal his owi^ 
mejrit that way ; andif we join to this has na* 
turall^ove of Eaie,, I fancy w^nu^ escpt^^ 
little of this fort : at leaft I hear of none ex** 
cept ftrnie few further remarks oii Waller^ 
(w""^ his cautlous^ Integrity made hiin kave aA 
ordejf to b^ given to Mr. Tonfon) and per^ 
haps, tho tis many years fince I faw it, a 
TraoflaXioa. of y,^ firfl Book of C^pian, He 
t ' had 
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tiflA begun a^ Tragedy of Dion, but made 
ImaH progrefft in bk 

As to his Other Affairs^ ht dye4 poor, but 
boneft, leaving no Debts, or Legacies; €x-» 
cept of k few p"^* to Mr. Trumbull and my 
Lady^ in token of refpo£b, Gratefulnefs, & 
mutual Efteem. 

I fhall with pleafure take upoil ine to draw 
this amiable, quietj deferving, unpretending^ 
Chriftian and Philofophicd charader, in His 
Epitaph. There Ttuth may be fpoken in 4 
few words : as for Flourifh, 8c Oratory, Sc 
Poetry, I leave them to younger and inore 
lively Writers^ fuch as love writing for writ-* 
Ing fake, & w* rather (how their own Fine 
Parts, y Report the valuable ones of any 
other man* So the Elegy I renounce* 

1 condole with you from my heart, on the 
iofs of fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us 
both. Now he is gone, I muft tell you he 
hais done you many a good office, & fet 
your character in y* faireft light, to fome 

whq 
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who either miftook^ you, or knew you not^ 
I doubt not he has done the fame for mc. 



Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and pro-^ 
fit by his example. I am Very fmcerely 

D^ S I R 

Your afFedionate 
& real Servant 

A. POPE. 

Aug 29"' 1730. . 
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MATTHEW PRIOk is one of ttofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great emitience« He was bom 
July 21, 1664, according to fome, at Win*- 
bume in Dorfetfhure^ of I know not what 
parents ; others fay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London: he was perhaps, willing 
enough to kave his birth unfettled *, in hope^^ 
like Don Quixote, that the hiftorian of his 

• Thi; difficulty of fettling ftior's fcirth-place is ^at. tfi^ 
the regiiler of his College he is called; at his admiffion hf 
the Frefident, Matthew Prior of Winburn in Midd^fex ; by 
himfelf next day, Matthew Prior of bor/etjhire, ia whicE 
county, not in Middlefex, Winhdrtky or Winibornei as it 
ftands in the Villare^ is found. When he ftood candidate for 
his fellowfhip, Ks^ years afterwards, he wa& regiftered agaia 
by himfelf as df Middbfix. Thd lafl record 6ught to b^ 
preferred, becaufe it was made upon oath. It is obfervablef^ 
that, as a native of Wiaborke^ he is ftiled Pilius Georgii Prior f 
generofi'y not qaflMentty with the cOmmOn account of thtf 
ineannefs of his birth. 

Vol,. Ill* B aaiofii 
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adions might find him fome illuftrious allf-^ 
ance. 

He IS fuppofed to have fallen, by his fa- 
ther's death, intp the hands of his wncle, a 
vintner near Charing-^rofs, who fent him 
for fome time to Dr. Bulby at Weftminfter'j 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the fchool, took him, Whtn 
he was well advanced in fiteraptwe, tohfedfwn 
houfe; where the earl tjf tJorfct, celebrated 
for patronage of genius, -ftmnd him'by chance, 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and wa^ 
fo weir pleafed with bis proficien<iy, that he 
undertook th6 caire and coft of his academidU 
education. • ^ 

He entered his name in St. John's College 
at Cambridge in 1682, in his eighteenth 
year ; and it may be reafonably fuppofed that 
he was diftinguifhed ambiig his contempo- 
raries. He became a Bachelor, as isufual, in 
four years ; and two years afterwards wrote 
the poem oh the -D^/Zy, which ftamds firll in 
his volume. 

It is the eftablifhed praftice of that College 
to fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome 

poems 
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poems upon iacx^d fub^edsi in acknowledg- 
ment of a benefudion enjojred by them from 
the bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion 
were thofe Terfes written, which, though no- 
thing is faid of their fucceis, feem to have 
recommended him to fome notice; for his 
|)raife of the countefs's mufic, and his lines 
on the famous pidture of Seneca, afford rea- 
fon-for imagining that he was more or lefe 
coaA^rfant with that family* 

The fame year be publifhed the City Moufe 
ami Country Moufiy to ridicule Dryden*s Hind 
4md J? anther^ in conjundion with Mr. Mon- 
tague. There is a ftory * of great pain fuf- 
fered, and of tears flied,, on this occafion, by 
Dryden, who thpught it hard that an old man 
Jbotild btfo treated by thofe to whom be bad al-- 
wsys been civil. By tales like thefe is the 
envy raifed by fuperior abilities every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every gne 
hopes to fee them humbled ; what isPhoped 
is^ readily believed, and what is believed is 
confidently told. Dryden had been more ac- 
cuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies 
(hould break his quiet j anduf we can fuppqfe 

* Spencc. 

B 2 him 
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him veied, it would be hfird to deny hint 
fenfe enaugh to conceal his ilneafmefs. 

The City Mouft and Country Moufe prpcur-* 
ed its; authors more folid advantages than the 
pleafure of fretting Dry den ; for they were 
both fpeedily preferred. Montague, indeed, 
obtained the firft notice^ with fome degree of 
difcontent^ as it feems, in Prior, who proba- 
bly knew that his own part of the perform- 
ance was the heft. He had not, however, 
much reafon to complain ; for he came to 
London, and obtained fuch notice, that (in 
1691) he w^s fent to the Congrefs at The 
Hague as fecretary to the embafly. In this 
aflembly of princw and ncd^les, to which Eu- 
rope has perhaps fcarcely feen any thing equals 
was formed the grand alliance againft Lewis ; 
which at laft did not produce efFefts propor- 
tionate to the magnificence of the tranfadion« 

The condttfl: of Prior, in this fplendi4 jni- 
tiation into public bufmefs^ was fo pleafiiiig to 
king William^ that he made him one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber j and he is fup- 
pofed to have paffed fome of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The 
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' The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) pron 
duced a fubjedt for all the writers: perhaps 
no funeral was ever fo poetically attended. 
Dryden, indeed, as a man difcountenanced 
and deprived, was filent; but fcarcely any 
other maker of vei*ies omitted to bring his 
tribute of tuneful forrow. An emulation of ^^ 
elegy was univerfal. Maria's praife was not *. 
C9|i6ned to th? Englifh language, but fills a * ) 
great part of the Mu/a yin^licaff^. 

■ ■' . V--'' 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, '^i, 
v^s too diligent to mifs this opportunity of re- 
aped:. He wrote a long ode, which was pre- 
fented to the king, by ^h<un it was not likqly 
tobeeverr^d, ^ 

4. 
In two years he was fecretary to anotker 
cmbaffy at the treaty of Ryfwiclb; (in 1697) ; ^ 
and next year had the fame oflSce at the court 
of France, where he is faid to have been pon- 
I'^er^^ with great diftindion. 

As he was one day furveying th^ a;part- 

ments at Verfailles, being. {hewn the Victories 

of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and ^Iked 

B 3 wheths? 
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whethei" the king of England's pglacc Haci 
any fuch decorations j Tbe mmuments^^ ^fiET: 
Mq/iers aSHons^ faid be, are to befeen tvcryy 
ijobere but in his qhvh ^wfe. The pidures •! 
Le Brun are not only in themfclvcs ftifficiently 
oftentatious, but were explaineil by infcrip-- 
tioris fo arrogant, that iBoikau and Racine 
thought it r^eceffary to make them fnow 
fimplt. 

He was in the following year at Loo witl^ 
the king; from whom^ after a long audience^j' 
he carried orders to England,^ apd upon his 
arrival hecam^ under-fecretary of ftate in the 
earl of Jerfey's oificc ; a poll which he did 
not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed j 
but he was foon made qommiflioner of Trade* 

This year (1700) produced 6ne of his 
iongeft and moft fplendid compofitions, the 
Carmen Setuhre^ in which he e^haufts all his 
powers of celebration. I mean hot to accufe 
him^of flattery ; he prdbafely thought all that 
he writ, and retained as much veracity as 
Can be properly exacted ' from 4 poet pro- 
fcfledly encomiaftic. King William fuppli* 
pd copious materials for either verfe.or profe* 

•' ' Hi5 
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His whole life had been a£tion, and none 
ever denied him the refplendent qualities of 
flekdy refolution and perfonal courage. He 
*was really in Prior's mind what he reprefents 
fAn in his verfes; he confidered him as a 
liero, and was accuftomed to • fay, that he 
praifed others in compliance with the fafliion, 
but that in celebrating king Wiliiam he fol- 
lowed his inclination. To Prior gratitude 
would dia^te praife^ which re^fpu would not 
refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from the 
future years of William's reign, he mentions 
Societies for ufeful Arts^ and among theni 

Some that with care true eloquence (hall teach, 
And tojuft idioms fix our doubtfulTpeech j . 
That from our writers diftanx realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarch owe. 
And fchoo!»3 prpftfs our tongue through every 

land. 
That has invokM his aid, or bicfs'd his hand. 

Tickell, In hi« Fr^fpeB of Peace^ has the 
fame hope of a new acadgrny ; 

In happy chains our daring language bound, 
Shall fport no more in arbitrary found. 

. B 4 Whethtr 
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icther the fimilitude of thofe paflkges 
Which exhibit the, fame thought on tjie fatn? 
occafion proceeded from accident or imitati<)n, 
is not eafy to ^^termine, Tickell might hs^^ 
"been imprefTed with his expedation by Swift's 
Propofal for afcertatning the Englijb iMttn 
guagCy thea lately pub^ih^d|• 

In thp parliament that met \n 1701, he 
was chofen reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead^ 
Perhaps it was about this time that he chang- 
ed his party ; for hie voted for the impeach- 
ment of thofe lords who had perfuaded the 
king to the Partitiprj-treaty, a treaty in which 
lie bad him.felf been minifterially employed, * 

A 'great part of queen Anne's reign was?' a 
time of war, in which there Was little 'em-» 
ployment for negotiators, and Prior, had 
therefore leifttre to make or to * polifli Verifes. 
When the batt}^ gf Blenheim (tailed forth ^ 
the verfe-men, Prior, among the reft, tddk 
care to ihew his delight in tl\« incre^ng ho-^ 
nour of his country by a^jir^pift|^ to Boileau* 

H6 publifhed, ibon afterwards, a volume of 
poems, with the encomiaftic character of his 

deceafed 
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^p^Qdied patron the duke of I^orfet : it began 
^)th the College ExercUe, and ended with the 

>' « 
t The battle of RamiUies foon afterwards (in 

iyo6) excited him to another effort of poetry. 
On this occafion he had fewci; or lefs formi- 
dable rivals ; and it would be riot e^fy to nam6 
^i^y other conjpolition produced by that event 
wl^ich is now remembered^ 

Every thing has its day. Through the 
reigns of William and Aime no profperpus 
event paffed undignified by poetry. In the 
laft war, when France was difgraced and 
overpowered in every quarter of the globe, 
when Spain, coming to her afliftance, pnly 
ihared her calamities, and the name of an 
EngliihraaH was reverenced through Eurppe, 
no poet was heard amidft the g^eral acclama- 
tion ; the fame of oiir qouxifellors and herpes 
was intrufted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the 
war^ and the queen grew weary of her mi- 
nifters. The war was burdenfome, and the 
minifters were infolent. Harley and his 

friends 
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** beft verfed in matters of trade of airyour 

•' Majefty's fervants who have been tru^ed' 

^ in this fccret, if you fiiall think fit to ^m-r 

** ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, 

*' it will be of confeqiicnce that he has been 

^^ a party concerned in concluding that con- 

^* yention, which muft be the rule of thia 

•* treaty 
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The aflembly of this important night was 
in fome degree clandeftine, the defign pf 
treating not being yet openly declared, and, 
when the Whigs returned to power, was 
aggravated . to a charge of high trealbn; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfeft 
anfwer to' the Report of the Committee of Se^ 
crecy^ no treaty ever was made without private 
interviews and preliminary difcuffions. ' 

My bufmefs is not the hiftory of the peace, 
but the life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firft of January (171 1-12), 
and the Englifh plenipotentiaries arrived 
on the fifteenth. The minifters of the dif- 
ferent potentates conferred and conferred; but 
the peace advanced fo flowly, that fpeedief 
,. nj^ethods were found neccflary, and Boling- 

brokcj^ 
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\)t6ke was fent to Paris to adjuft differences 
Svi^th lefe formality ; Prior either accompanied 
nim or followed him ; and after his departure 
had the appointments and authority of aa 
'^BjJ)aflador, though no public charader. 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders' 
the court of France had been difgufted ; and 
Bolingbroke fays in his Letter, " Dear Mat, 
** hide the nakednefs of thy country, and 
^^ give the beft turn thy fertile brain will furr 
" nifh thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
" trymen, who are not much better politi- 
^* cians than the French are poets.** 

. Spon after the duke of Shrewlbury went on 
a formal embafly to Paris* It is related by 
Boyer, that the . intention was to have joined 
JPrior in the fame commilHon, but that 
Shrewlbury refufed to be aflbciated with a 
man fb meanly born. Prior therefore con- 
,tinued to adt without a tide till the duke re- 
turned next year to England, and then he af- 
Tumed the ftyle and dignity of embaffador. 

, But^ while he Continued in appearance a 
)plfivite man, he was treated with confidence 

7 i>y 



liy Lcwis^ who fent him with a fetter to' the 
Queen, wrktat ia favour of dae ekdlor of 
Bavaria- *^ I ihall expea," fays he, ^ with 
*^ impatieoce, Ae retuMi of Mn Prbr, whofe 
*' condu^ is very agreeaHe to me.''* And 
while the Duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at* 
Paris, Bolinghroke wrote to Prior thus : 
^ Monfieur de Torcy hasr a confidence in 
"** you ; make ufe of it, once for all, upon 
" this occafion, and convince him thoroughly, 
*' th^t we muft give a different turn to our 
" parliament and oUr people, according to 
' " their refolution at this crifis.'* 

Prior^s public dignity and fplendour cpm^ 
menced in Auguft 17 13, and continued till 
the Auguft. following; but I arti afraid that, 
according to the ufual fate of greatnefs. It • 
was attended with fome perplexities and mor- 
tifications. He had not all that is cuftom- 
arily given to ambafladors ; he hints to the 
Queen, in an imperfed poem, that he hact 
no fervice of plate ; and it appeared, by the 
debts which he contracted, thac his remit-' 
lances were not punctually made^. 



On 
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' tfe the firft of Auguft 1714; enfued thfc 
^aowhfall of 'the' Tories arid die degraduttoA 
of Trior. He Vas recailtd'; hut ttas not ahlc 
tb't^elufn, hkihg detained by the debts which 
^6 had found it neceflary to contraa:, and 
which were not difcharged befiDre Mareh, 
tKough his old friend Montague was now at 
^inead of the treaiAiry. . 

. H^ returned theo as foon as he could, ari^ 
•was welcomed oa the 25th of March by a 
;warraiu^ but was, hovcv.er^ Offered to live 
-in his own houfe, under, the cuftody of the 
jaieflenger, till he ^as examined before a 
committee of- the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was jchairman, and lord Co- 
BWgfby, Mr. J5tanhope> and Mr. Lechmere, 
w^re the principal interrogators;^ who, in this 
cxajninatioDL, of which there is printed an 
account not uuentertaining, behayed with the 
boiftcrouiiiefs of men elated by recent au- 
thority,. They are reprefented as a&irjg 
^queftions fometiraes vague, Sometimes infidi- 
.ojiis, and writing anfwers different from thofe 
which they received* Prior, however, feeias 
''to have been overpowered by their turbu- 
lence ; for he confefles that he figned w^hat, 

if 
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if he had ever come before a legal judicature 
liiB fhould have contradiaed or explained 
away. The oath was adminiftered by Boi"- 
cawen, a Middlefex juftice, who at lafi was 
going to write his atteftation on the wrong 
fide of the paper. 

They were very induftHous to find fomc 
charge againft Oxford, and afted Prior, with 
great earneftnfefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or figned 
at his houfe ? He told them, that either the 
earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewfibury 
y was abfent, but he could not remember 
^hich ; an anfwer which perplexed them^ 
becaufe it fupplied no accufation againft 
either. ** Could any thing be more abfurd,** 
fays he, ** or more inhuman, than to propoie 
** to me a queftion, by the anfwcrihg df 
*' which I might, according tO/ them, 
** prove myfelf a traitor ? And notwithftarid- 
** ing their folemn promife, that nothing 
*^ which I could fay Ihould hurt myfelfj f 
** had no reafpn to buft them : for they vio^ 
*' lated that promife about five hours after. 
^ Jiowever, I owned I was there prefent. 

** Whether 
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^ Whether this was wifely done ct no^ I 
** leave to my friends to determine/' 



When he had figned the paper^ he was told 
by Walpde, that the committee were not fa- 
tisfied with his behaviour, nor could give fttch 
an account of it to the Commons as might me- 
rit favour J and that they now thought . a 
ftriQer confiuement neceffary than to his own 
boufe^ " Here" fays he, " Bofcawen played 
** the moralift) and Coningfby the chriftiaft^ 
** but both very aukwardly*" The meflenger, 
ia whofe cuftody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently afked by Co- 
ningfby, if bis boujk was fecured by bars and 
Bolts? The meflenger anfwered, Noy with 
aftonifhmeiit J at which Coningiby very an- 
grily faid, &>, you muji ftcure this prifoner ; 
it is for the fafety of the nation : if be efcape^ 
you Jball afifwerfor it. 

They had already printed their report ; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofed 

He continued thus confined for fome time j 

and Mn Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for 
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an impeachment againft him. What made 
him fo actimonions does not appear : he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week after committed -to clofe cuftody, with 
orders that no perfonjbould be admitted to fee 
Mm "witbcrtit leave from the Speakeri ^ 

When, two years after, an A<a of Grace 
Was 'pafled, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in cuftody, which he had made lefs te- 
dious by writing his Alma. He was, however, 
foon after difcharged. 

. IHe had now his liberty, biit he had nd- 
thihg elfe. Whatever the prpfit of- his em- 
ploymeixts might have been, he had always 
lpent.it; and at the age of fifty-three was, 
with all • his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having yet no folid tevenue but from the 
fellowfhip of his college, which, when in his 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
hefiid, he could live upon at laft. 

Being however generally known and ef- 
teemed, be was encouraged to add other 
poems to thofe which he had printed, 'and to 
publifh them by fublcription. The expedient 

' fuccecded 
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fucteedfed by the induftry of tnany friends^ 
Who circulated the propofals *, and the care 
of feme, whp, it is faid, withheld the money 
fronni him,, left he fliould fquandcr it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the 
whole coUedion was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harley, the fon of the earl of Oxford, 
to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and 
Harley after his deceafe. 

He had now, what witS arid philofoph6rs 
have often wifhed, the power of paffing the 
day in contemplative tranquillity. But it 
feems that bufy men feldom live long in a 
ftate of quiet* It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs j 
for^ fays he, I took little care of my ears while 
I was not Jure if my bead was my own. 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have found no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I have," fays he, " treated lady Har- 
" riot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a College 
" treat ! and fpoke verfes to her. in a gown 
*^ and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, fo far 

* Swift obtained many fttbrcriptions for him in Ireland. 
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^' concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ? 
" the man that makes up half the volume of 
" terfe prole, that makes tip the report of 
^^ the committee, fpeaking v^rfes ! Sic ejl^ 
*- homo fitm^ 

He dlied at WimpoU^ a feat of the earl o£ 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1721, 
and was buried in Weftminfter j where on a 
monument^ for which, as the Iqfl piece of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred pounds^ k 
engraven this epitaph 5 

Sui Terhporis Hiftoriam rtieditahtii 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operi fimul & Vitae filum abrupit, 
Sept. !&• An. Dom. 1721. JEtat. 57* 
U.S. E- 
Vir Eximius 
Sereniffimis 
Regi GuLiELMo Reginseque MARiiE 
In Cpngreflione Foederatorqm 
Hagse anno 1690 celebrata, 
Dcindc MagnK Britannise Legati^ 
Turn iis. 
Qui anno 1697 Pacem RyVwigki confeceruntj 

Turn iis. 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem of)ienint j 

Eodem ctiam anno 1697 in Hibcrnia 

Secre- 
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SecRetarius; 

Ncc non in utroquc Honorabili confcflu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1 700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

Quique anno 171 1 dirigcndis Porcorii rebus, 

Prsefidcbant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS i 

Poftrenno 

Ab Anna 

Feliciffimse nr^ennona ReginI 

Ad LuDOvicuM XIV. Gallise Rcgcm 

Miflbs anno 17 11 

De Pace ftabiliehdaj 

(Pace etiamnum durance 

I>iuque ut boni jam onnnes fperant dura^ura) 

CumTumma poteftate Legatus. 

MATTHjEUS PRIOR Armiger; 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui cnim nafcenti facilcs arriferant Mufas. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpplivit 1 

Juvcnem in Collegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftruxitj 

Virum denique auxit j & perfecit 

Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo 5 

. Ita natus, ita inftitutus, 
A Vatum Choro avclli nunquam potuit, 
$ed folebat fepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 
Amoeniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 
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Et cum omnc adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infelicitcr tentarct. 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepideque tcxendi^ 

Mirus Artifex 

Nemincm habuit par^m. 

Hxc liberalis animi obledanmenta ; 

Quam nuUo lUi labbre conftiterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum picnus 

Cum ad renri, qusecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varie copioleque alluderct, 

Interea nihil qusefitum, nihil vi cxpreflum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro e^uere, 

Et quafi jugi e fohce affati.m cxuberare, 

Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Effetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in Convidu, CJomes Jucundior, 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by hia 
abilities and ftation, very few memorials have 
been left by his contemporaries ; the account 
therefore niuft now be deftitute of his private 
charafter and familiar pr^ftices* He lived at 
a time when the rage of party detected all 
which it wa? any man'^ intereft to hide ; and 
as little ill is, heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of 
provoking genfure j for when he forfook the 

WhigSj 
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Whigs *, und^r whofe patronage he firft en- 
tered the world, he became a T^ry fo ardent 
and determinate, tl\at he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions^ He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addrefs each other by the title 
of Brother j and feem$ to have. adhered,, not 
only by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar affedtion, to the earl of Oxford and 
his family. With how much confidence he 
was trufted^ has been already told* 

He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit 
Qqly to mak^ verfes, and lefs qualified for 
bufmefs than Addifon himfelf. This was 
furely faid without confideration. Addifon^ 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degra- 
dation by thQ fenfe of his own incapacity; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capa- 
ble of eftimating his value, having been fecre- 
tary to one embaffy, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the fame ofEcie another 
time; and was, after fo much experience of his 
knowlege and dexterity^ at laft fent to tranfadl 
a negotiation in the higheft degree arduous 
^nd important; for which he was quali-r 

♦ Spcnce. 
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fied, among other requifites, in the opinion of 
Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the French 
minifter, and by fkill in queftions of commerce 
above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
it is; too late to get much intelligence. One 
of his anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman has 
been related, and to an impertinent he made 
another equally proper. During his embaffy, 
he fat at the oper^^ by a man, vrho, in his i:ap- 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the prin-- 
cipal finger. Prior fell to railing at the per-^ 
former with all the terms of reproach that he 
could coUedl:, till the Frenchman, ceafing from 
his fong, began to expoftulate with him for 
his harfh cenfure of a man who was confefledly 
the ornament of the ftage. " I know all 
*' that,*' fays the ambaflador, " mats ilchanteji 
** baut^ queje nef^aurois vous entendre^ 

In a gay French company, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, of which the bur- 
den was, Bannijfons la Melancholic ; when it 
came to his turn to fing, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat next him, he produce^ 
thefe extemporary lines ; 

Maisf 
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Mais celle voix, et ccs beaux yeux^ 
Font Cupidon trop dangcreux, 
Et je fuis trifte quand je eric 
BanniiTons la jMelancholie, 

Tradition reprefents him as willing to de- 
scend from the dignity of the poet and the 
ftatefman to the low delights of mean company. 
His Chloe probably ws^s fometimes ideal ; but 
the womgin with whom he cohabited was a 
delpicable drab * of the loweft fpccies. One 
of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, and ran 
away ; as was related by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenllty to fordid 
converfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to deferve infertion f, 

" I have been aflured that Prior, after hav- 
** ing fpent tihe evening with Oxford, Boling- 
*^ broke, Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 
** a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
^* common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
*' Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any 
*♦ remains of the lownefs of his original, as 
♦^ one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

♦ Spence, f Richardfoniaaa* 
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^' — ^Strain'd to the height, 
** In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 
•* Dazzled and Ipent, funk down, and fought 
** repair." 

Poor Prior I why was^ he iojlrained^ and la 
fuch nvant of repair^ after a converfation with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than himfelf ? But fuch are the conceits 
of Ipeculatifts, Vfhojira'm xh&\r faculties to find 
in a naine what lies upon the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
are left us, feem to have been right ; but his 
life was, if feem?, irregular, negligent, and 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, 
and his variety has made him popular. He 
has tried all ftyles, from the grotefque to the 
folemn, and has not fo failed in any as to in- 
cur derifion or difgrace. , 

His works may be diftindkly confidered as 
comprifing Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon, 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
fpritelinefs : the language is eafy, but feldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth, without ap- 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are 
pnly four. The Ladle; which is introduced 
by a Preface, neither neceflary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purgantii 
which has likewife a Preface, but of more va- 
lue than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over- 
decent ; and Protogenes and Apelles^ an old 
ftory, mingled, by an affectation not difagree- 
able, with modern images. The Toung Gen^ 

tleman 
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tleman in Love has hardly a juft claim Xo the 
title of a Tale. I know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hans Carvel has 
paffed through many fucceffions of merry wits ; 
fc«: it is to be found in Ariofto's Satires, and is 
perhaps yet older. But the merit of fuch 
ftories is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous EfFufions he Ts lefs happy ; 
for they are not didated by nature or by 
paffion, and have neither gallantry nor ten- 
dernefs. They have the coldnefs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a fkilful 
verfifyer, refolved at all adventures to write 
fomething about Chloe, and ttying to be a- 
morous by dint of ftudy. His fidions there- 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
iaraplfe of the Greek Epigram, alks when fhc 
yf2i% ittnnaked and bathing. Then Cupid v^ 
fmfiaken\ theji Cupid is difarmed\ then he lofes 
hi8 darts to Ganymede; then Jupiter fends him 
a fuaimons by Mercury. Then Chloe goes 
a*hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at her 
fide; Diana miftakes her for ope of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs att the blunder* 
All this \^ furely defpicable ; and even when 

he 
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lie tries to a£t the lover, without the help of 
gods or goddefTes, his thought^ are unaffe^Hng 
or remote* He talks not lih a man bf this 
worlds 

The gf eateft of all his amorous effays Is Henry 
ftnd Emma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which 
excites neither efteem for the man nor tender- 
nefs for the woman. The example of Emma^ 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever fear and gu^It fljiall drive him^ 
4eferves no imits^tion; and the experiment 
by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy, i$ 
fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or 
in difappointm«nt to hinifelf. 

His occafional Poems tiecefFarily loft part 
of their value ^ as their occafions, being lefs re-* 
membered, raifed lefs emotion. Some of 
them, however;, are preferved by their inhe- 
rent excellence. The burlefque of Soileau't 
Ode on Namui; has, i^.fome parts, fuch airi- 
tiefe and levity as will always procure it read-^ 
ers, even ailiong thofe who canilot compare 
it with the original. Tbe Hpiftle to Boileau 
is not fo h^ppy. The Poems to the King are 

5 now 
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now p^rufed only by young ftudents, whd reat! 
merely that they may learn to write j and of 
the Carmen Secular e^ I cannot but fufpeft that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice, with- 
out danger of dete£tion ; for who can be fup- 
pofed to have laboured through it ? Yet the 
time has been when this negledted work wa^ 
fo popular, that it was tranflatcd into Latin by 
no common mafteri. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is ne-* 
ceflarily tedious by the form of the ftanza: art 
uniform mafs of ten lines, thirty-five tiiries 
repeated, inconfequential and flightly con- 
nected, muft weary both the ear and the un-^ 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
fconiifts principally in I ween and Tweety with- 
out exclufion of later modes of fpeech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
mention of Mars and Bellona^ and his com- 
parifon of Marlborough to the Eagle that bears 
the thunder of yupiter,, are all puerile and un- 
affefting; and yet more 'deipicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, oi. Brute and 
^roynovantCy and the " teeth of Cadmus ^ with 
his fimilies of the raven arid eagle, and wolf 

and 
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and lion. By the help of fuch eafy fidions^ 
and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and Without knowledge of art or nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and lifelefs like 
this, may be eafily written on any fubjed. 

In his Epilogues to Pbadra and to Lucius^ he 
is very happily facetious ; but in the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his way, with Minerva, Perfeus, and Andro- 
meda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
thofe of others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fometimes dull ; among the beft 
iare the CameVion^ and the epitaph on yobn and 
Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written 
fo much, and tranflated fo little : the verfion 
of Callimachus is fufHciently licentious; the 
paraphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in profefTed imitation of 
Hudibras, and has at ieafl: one accidental re- 
femblance : Hudibras waftts a plan, becaufe it 

is 
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is left imperfedi ; Alma is imperfed, becatife 
it feems ucVer to have had a plan* Prior ap* 
pears not to have propofed to himfelf any drift 
or defign^ but to have written the cafual di<9;ate« 
of the prefent moment. 

What Horace laid when he Imitated Luci- 
lius> might be faid of Butler by Prior, his 
numbers were not fmooth or neat : Prior ex-^ 
celled him in verfification^ but he was^ like 
Horace, inventore minor ; he had not Butler*3 
exuberance of matter and variety of iiluftfa- 
tion. The fpangles oi wit which be could af- 
ford,, be knew bow to polifh ; but he wanted 
the buUioa of his mafter. Butler pours out 
a negligent ptofufion, certaia of the weight, 
but carelefs of the ftamp. Prior has compara^ 
tively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine flbew* Alma has maiiy admirers^ and was 
the only piece among PriorV works of which 
i^ope faid that he fhouldwifh to be the author4 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted 
the protedtion of his name, and which he ex- 
peded fiicceeding ages to regard widi venera- 
tion. His affection wa;s natural ; it had un- 
doubtedly been written with great labour, an<i 

who 
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^;frli6 is willing to think that he has been la-^ 
botiring in vain ? He had irifufed into it much 
knoWledge knd knuch thought ; had often po- 
lifhed i't to elegance; often dignified it with- 
fplendour, and fometimes heightened it to fub- 
limity : he perceived in it many excellences, 
and did not difcover that it wanted that with^ 
out which all others are of fmall avail, the 
power of engaging attention and alluring 
curiofity^ 

Tedioufnefs is the liioft fatal of all faults ; 
negligences or errors are fmgle and local, but 
tedioufnefs pervades the whole ; other faults 
are cenfured and forgotten, but the power o£^ 
tedioufnefs propagates itfelf. He that is weary 
the firft hour, is more weary the fecond ; as 
bodies forced into motion, contrary to their 
tendency, pafs more and more flowly through 
every fucceflive interval of Ipace. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that 
which an author is leaft able to difcover. We 
are feldom tirefome to ourfelves ; and the adl 
of compofition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and fucceiTion of images j 
every couplet when produced is new, and 
novelty is the great fource pf pleafure. Per* 
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h,^ps no man ever thought a line fuperfluous 
when he firft wrote it, or contraAed his work 
till his ebullitions of invention had fubfided. 
And even if he fhould controul his defire of im-* 
mediate renown, and keep his work nine years 
unpublifhed, he will be ftill the author, and ftill 
in danger of deceiving himfelf ; and if be con- 
fults his friends, he will probably find mea 
who ha^e more kindnefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftrud. 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjed, for it i» 
fuiEciently diverfified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration j in which Solomon re- 
lates the fucccffive viciffitudes of his, own mind» 
without the intervention of any other fpeaker, 
or the mention of any other agent, unlefs it be 
Abra ; the reader is only to learn what he 
thought^ and to be told that he thought wrong. 
The event of every experiment is forefeen, and 
therefore the procefs is not mwch regarded. 

Yet the work is far from defcrving to be 

negleded. He that fliall perufe it will be able 

to mark many paffages, to which he may re-* 

cur for inftru6tion or delight j many from 

which the poet may learn to write^ and the 

philofopher to.reafon* 

If 
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if Prior's poetry be generally confidered^ 

his praife will be that of correftnefs and in- 

duftry, rather than of cQmpals of comprehen- 

(ion, or adiivity of fancy. He never madd 

any effort of invention : his greater pieces are 

only tiffues of common thoughts ; and his 

fmaller^ which confift of light images or (ingl6 

conceits, are not always his own. I have , 

traced him among the French Epigrammatifts, 

and have been informed that he poached for 

prey among obfcdre authors. The Thief and^ 

the Cordditr is, I fuppofe, generally confider- 

ed as an original pf odudion j with how much 

juftice this Epigram may tell j which was written 

by Georgius Sabiftus^ a poet now little known 

or read, though once the friend of Luther and 

Melandbhon : 

t>e Sacerdote Furem confblante* 

Quidim facriflcus furem comitatus cuntem 
Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci. 

Ne fife moeftusi ait ; fummi conviva Tonantis 
Jam cum ccelitibus (fi modo crcdis) cris. ^ 

lUe gemens, fi vera mihi folatia prasbes, 
Hofpes apud fuperos fis meus oroj'referc. 

Sacrificus contra % mihi non convivia fas eit 

Ducere^ jejunans hac edo luce nihil, 

I 
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What he has valuable he owes to his dili- 
gence and his judgement. His diligence has 
juftly placed him amongft the moft corre£fe 
of the Englifh poets ; and he was one of the 
firft that refolutely endeavoured at corrednefs. 
He never facrifices accuracy to hafte, nor in- 
dulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, 
or impatient idlenefs ; he has no carelefs lines^ 
or entangled fentiments j his words are nicely 
feleded, and his thoughts fully expanded. If 
this part of his character fufFers any abate- 
ment, it muft be from the difproportion of 
his rhymes, which have not always Sufficient 
confonance, and from the admiffion of broken 
lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be ad- 
mitted into lieroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch reftitude of judge- 
ment as fecured him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abfurd ; but 
as laws operate in civil agency not to the 
excitement of virtue, but the riepreffion of 
wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations of 
intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longirius of 

Euripides, 
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Euripides, that he forces himfelf fometimes 
into grandeur by violence of efibrt, as the 
Hon kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above medi- 
Ccrity feems the effort of ftruggle and of toil. 
He has many -vigorous but few happy lines; 
he has every thing by purchafe, and nothing 
by gift ; he Had no nightly vifitations of the 
Mufe, no infufions of fentiiperit Of felicities 
pf fancy. 

His di£lion, however, is more his own 
than that of any among thp fucceflbrs of 
Dryden ; he borrows no lucky turns, or cora- 
modious modes of language, from his prede- 
ceifors. His phrafes are original, hut they 
are fometimes harfli ; as he inherited no ele- 
gances, none has he bequeathed. His ex- 
prefTion has every mark of laborious ftudy ; 
the line feldqm feems to have been formed at 
once ; the words did not come till they were 
called, and were then put by conftraint into 
their places^ where they do their duty, but 
do it fullenly. In his greater compofitions 
there may be found more rigid ftatelinefs than 
graceful dignity. 
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Of verfification hq ^ was not negligent : 
what he received from Dryden he did not 
lofe ; neither did he increafe the difficulty of 
writing, by unneceflary feverity, but ufes. 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple. 
In his Preface to Solomon he prpppfes foma 
improvements, by extending the ferife from 
one couplet to another, with variety of paufes. 
This he has attempted, but without fuccefs ; 
his interrupted lines are unpleafing, and his 
ienfe as leis diftin£t is lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as a 

houfe is altered by building another in its placq 

of a different form. With how littlp refeinr 

^blance he has formed his new Stanza to that 

of his mafter, thefe fpecimens will Ihew* 

SPENSER. 

She flying faft from heaven's hated face. 
And from the world that her difcover'd wide. 
Fled to the wafteful wildernefs apace. 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide. 
And lurkM in rocks and caves long unefpy^d* 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, 
pid in that caftle afterwards abide, 
. I'o reft themfelves, and weary powers repair, 
"Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was and 
rare, . ' 
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To the clofc rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air : 
The fliaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
lU-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfakc. 
To dare our Britilh foes to open fight : 
Our conqucft we by ftracagem fliould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
^Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
'Xis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the 
plain. 

By this new ftrufture of his lines he has 
avoided difficulties ; nor am I fure that he 
has loft any of the power of pleafing j but he 
no longer imitates Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meafures ; for,^ when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from our 
Pindarick infatuation 5 but he probably lived 
to be convinced that the eflfence of verfe is 
order and confpnance. 

D 4 His 
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His numbers are fuch as mere xilligence 
may attain ; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom foothit; they -commonly want airi-^ 
nefs, lightnefs, and facility ; what is fmopth, 
is not foft. His verfes always roU^ but they 
feldoni flow* 

A furVey of the life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a fentence which he doubtlefe 
underftood well, when he read Horace at his 
uncle's ; the vejfel long retains the /cent which 
ttjirjl receives. In his private relaxation he 
revived the taArern, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occafions, and nobler fubje<3:s, wrhen 
habit was overpowered by the neceflity of re- 
fleftion, he wanted not wifdom as a ftatefman, 
nor elegance as a poet. 
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XTf/^ILLIAM CONGREVE defcendcd 
from a family in StafFordfhire, of fo 
great antiquity that it claim^ a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueft ; and was the fon of Wil- 
Jiam Congreve, fecond fon of Richard Con- 
greve of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited^ 
once atleaft, the refidei^ce of his ^nceftors ; and, 
J believe, niore places thmone are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
Jiave written his 0/d Batchdor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are 
certainly known : if the infcription apo^ his 
monument be true, he was bora in 1672. 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he.\v:as :bprn in Ireland. South- 
ern 
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ern mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as 
a man that meanly difowned his native 
country. The biographers affign his nativity 
to Bardfa, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, from the 
account given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birth, is, in 
appearance, to be very deficient in candour ; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing 
that falfehoods of convenience or vanity, 
' falfehoods from which no evil immediately 
•►"^ vifible enfues, except the general degradation 
of human teftimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are fuUenly fupported. 
Boileau, who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift, having told a petty lie to 
Lewis XIV, continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates J thinking himfelf obliged /« honour^ fays 
his admirer, to maintain what, when he faid 
it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was edu- 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
Dublin, his father having fome military em-^ 
ployment that ftationed him in Ireland : but 

after 
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after bavijag pafled through the ufual prepa- 
fatOTj ftudks^ as may be reafonably fuppofed 
with great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it proper to affiga him a profeflSon, 
by wbkh fomething might be gotten ; and 
about the time of the Revolution fent hrm, 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports, 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared v€py early^ as he very early felt that 
force of imagination, and poflefled that co- 
pioufnefs of fentiment, by which intellectual 
pfeafure can be given. His firft performance 
was a novel, called Iftcognitaj or Love and 
Duty reconciled; It is praifed by the biogra- 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface, 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un- 
commonly judicious* J would rather praife 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 

j^atchelor ; of which he fays, in his defence 

^gainft Collier, " that comedy was written, 

u as feveral know, fome year« before it 

4 " was 
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" was adted. When I wrote it, I had little 
^ thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amufef 
S^ myfelf, in a flow recovery from a fit of 
** ficknefs. Afterwards, through my indif^ 
^' cretion, it was feen, and in fome little time 
*' njore it was adled ; and I, through the re- 
" m^ind^r of my indifcretipn, fufFered myfelf 
*,*• to be drawn in, to the profecution of a 
^^ difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to b? in- 
" volved in a perpetual war with knaves an.^ 
'' fools/' 

There feems to be a ftrange afFedation iq 
authors of appearing to have done every 
thing by chance. The Old Batchelor was 
written for amufement, ir^ the langwr of 
convalefcence. " Yet it is appaj^ently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceflant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder-? 
ful performance ; far, whenever written, it 
was a£ted (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty-one years old; and was then re- 
commended by Mr. Dryden, Mn Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that h« 
never had feen fuch a firft play; but they^ 
found it deficient \xx fome things requifite to 

the 
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the fuccefs of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage. 
Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it fo wretch- 
edly that they had almoft rejeded it ; but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for half a year before it was 
a<3:ed, the manager allowed its author the pri- 
vilege of the houfe, 

• - ~< 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to 
the writer; for, it procured him the patronage 
af Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the cbmmiffioners for licenfmg coaches, 
and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuftoms of fix 
hundred poai^ds a year. Congreve's conver- 
iation muft furely have been at leaft equally 
pleafing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age,' 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter 
fpecies of dramatick poetry profeffes the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners^ and 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppbfes a 
familiar knowledge of many chara^ters^ arid 

€xa^9: 
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cxad obfervation of the paffing world j the 
difficulty therefore is, to conceive how thia 
knowledge can be obtained by a boy* 

But if the Old Batcbelor be more nearly 
examined, it will be found to be one of thofe 
comedies which may be made by a mind 
vigorous and acute, and furnifhed with co^ 
mick characters by the perufal jof other 
poets, without much adual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one conftant reci- 
procaition of conceits, or clafii of wit, in 
which nothing flows necefiarily from the 
occafion, or is didated by nature. The cha- 
rafters both of men and women are either 
fidtitipus and artificial, as thofe dF Heartweil 
and the Ladies; or eafy and common, as 
Wittol a tame }diot,. Bluff a fwaggering cow-* 
ard, and Fondlewife a jealous puritan j and 
the cataftrophe arifes froni a miftake not very 
probably produced, by marrying a woman in 
a mafk. 

Yet this gay comedy^ when ?ill thefe de* 
dudiiqjas are made, will ftill remain the work 
of very powerful and fertile faculties : the 
dialogue ia quick and fparkling, th« incidents 

fuch 
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fuch as feize the attention, and the wit fo 
exuberant that it oer-informs its tenement. 

Next year he gave another fpecimen of his 
abilities in The Double Dealer^ which was 
not received with eqijai kindnefs. He writes 
to his patron the lord Halifax a dedication, 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few friends among the 
audience. Thefe apologies are always ufe- 
lefs ; de gu/Hbus non eft dtfputandum ; men 
may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their wilL But though tafte is obfti- 
nate, it is very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe 
plays the honour of her prefence ; and whea 
fbe died, foon after,- Congreve teftified his 
gratitude by a defpicable efFufion of elegiac 
paftoral ; a compofition in which all is unna- 
tural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen 
produced Love for Love.\ a comedy of nearer 
alliance to life, and esiiibiting more real 
manners, than either of the former. The 

character 
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charader of Forejight was then commori# 
Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and 
Shaftefbury himfelf, though he had no reli- 
gion, was faid to regard predidions. The 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he 
is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New The- 
atre, under the direction of Betterton the 
tragedian ; where he exhibited two years 
afterwards (1697) -^^^ Mourning Bride ^ a 
tragedy, fo written as to fliew him fufficiently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revifed it, he reduced the verfification to 
greater regularity, there is more buftle than 
fentiment ; the plot is bufy and intricate, aad 
the events take hold on the attention ; butj 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftra-* 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
tieation of natural charadlers. Thisj how- 
ever, was received with more beilevolencd 
than any other of his works, and ftill con-* 
tinues to be afted and applauded.- 

I But 
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But 'tsrhatev^r objedlons may be^ made 
either to hia comic or tragick excellence, 
they are loft at once in the blaze of admi- 
ration^ when it is. remembered that he had 
produced thefe four plays before he had paffed 
his twenty-fifth year ; before other men, even 
fuch as are fome .time to fhine in eminence, 
have paffed their probation of literature, or 
prefume to hope for any otheF notice than 
{\ip\\ as is beftowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more furpaffes the 
common limits of ^ naturfe than the plays of 
Congreve. 

About this time began the long-continued 
controverfy between ' Collier and the poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firft the Puritans 
had raifed a violent clamour agairift the 
drama, which they confxdered as an enter- 
tainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opinion 
lield by them in common with .the church of 
Rome ; and Prynne publifhcd Hi/lrio-mq/Iixy 
a huge volume, in which ftage-plays, were 
cenfuted. The outrages ^^nd crimes of the 
Puritans brought afterwards their whole fyf- 

•VoL. IIL E tepi 
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tern of dofkrine into difrepute, and from thtf 
Reftoration the poets and the players werfe 
4eft at quiet ; for to have molefted them 
would have had the appearance of tendency 
to puritanical malignity. 

This danger,' however, was worn away by 
time ; and Collier, a fierce and implacable 
Nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the 
theatre would never make him fufpeded for 
a Puritan; he therefore (1698) publifhed -^ 
Jhort View of the Lnmorality and Profanenefs 
of the Engli/Ij Stage ^ I believe with no other 
motive than religious zeal and honeft indig- 
nation. He was formed for a controvert- 
ift ; with fufficient learning ; with didioa 
vehement; and pointed, though often vul- 
gar and incorrect; with unconquerable per- 
tinacity ; with wit in the hiigheft degree keen 
and farcaftick ; and with all thofe powers ex- 
alted and invigorated by juft confidence in his 
caufe. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walk- 
ed out to battle, and aflailed at once moft 
of the living writers, from Dry den to Dur- 
fey. His onfet was violent : thofe paflages, 

which 
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'which whife they ftood fingle had pafled'with 
iittle notice, when they were accumulated and 
expofed together, excited horror; the wife 
and the pious caught the alarm, and the na- 
tion wondered why it had fo long fuffered irre- 
ligion and licentioufnef$ to be openly taught 
at the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but 
to refill or fly. Dryden's confcience, or his 
prudehce, angry as he was, withheld him 
from the conflidl ; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted anfwers. Congreve, a very young 
man^ elated with fuccefs, and impatient of 
cenfure, aflumed an air of confidence and 
fecurity. His chief artifice of controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
he is very angry, and, hoping to conquer 
Collier vsrith his own weapons, allows him- 
felf in the ufe of evey term of contumely 
and contempt ; but he has the fword with- 
out the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his anta- 
gonifl:'s coarfenefs, but not his ftrcngth. Col- 
lier replied; for conteft was bis delight, he 
was not to be frighted from his purpofe or hx% 
prey. 

Ea' The 



The caufe of Congreye was not tenable : 
whatever gloffes he might ufe for the defence 
oi!: palliation of fingle paffages^.the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays mull always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerfal convidion, that the. petUfil of his 
works will make no man better ; and that 
their ultimate.efFei9: is to reprefent ple^fiire in 
ajliimce with vice, and to relax thofe obliga- 
tions by which life .o\ight to be regulated. 



The ftage found other advocates, and the 
difpute was protraded through, ten^ years; but 
at laft Comedy grew more modefi^ and Col- 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour in 
the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which thfs important 
. victory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for Lovcy and the remark upon it, may afford ^ 
a Ipecinien. ^ 

Sfa: Sampf, Sampfons a very good name ; 
for your Sampfons "Were frong dogs from the 
beginnings 

% AngeL 
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Angel. Have a care^x^If yon remember^ the 
firongefi Seimpfon of your name pulVd an old 
boufe over bis bead at lajl. 

*' Here you have the Sacred Hiftory bur- 
*' lefqued, and Sampfon once more brought 
** into the houfe of Dagon, to make fport for 
« the Philiftines !" 

Congreve^s laft play was TChe Way of the 
World \ which, though as he hints in his 
dedication^ it was written with great labour 
and much thought, was received'with fo little 
favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and difgulled, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices of an 
audience, 

^From this time his life ceafed to be pub- 
lick ; he lived for himfelf and for his friends j 
and among his friends wa:s able to name 
every man. of his time whom wit and ycle- 
gance had raifed to reputation. It * may be 
therefore re^fonably fuppofed that his man- 
ners were polite, ^nd his converfatiori 
pleafihg, . . 

E 3 .^ He 
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He fecms not tx) have taken much pleafure 
in writing, as he contributed -nothing to tihe 
SpeStator^ and only one paper to the Tatler^ 
though publifhed by men with whbm he 
might be fuppofed willing to aflbciate; atid 
though he lived many years after the publi- 
cation of his Mifcellaneous Poems, yet he 
added nothing to them, but lived on in lite- 
!rary indolence ; engaged in no contrOverfy, 
contending with no rival, neither foliciting 
flattery by publick commendations, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticifm, but 
palling his time among the great and fplendid, 
in the placid enjoyment of his fame and for*- 
tune* 

Having owed, his fortune to Halifax, he 
continued always of his patron's party, but, 
4iS it feems, without violence or acrimony j 
and his firmnefs was natiually efteemed, as 
his abilities were reverenced. His fecurity 
therefore was never violated; and when, 
upon the cxtrufion of the Whigs, fome in- 
terceffion was ufed left Congrevc fhould be 
difplaced, the earl of Oxford made this 
anfwer ; 

^' Non obtufa adeo geftamus peftora Pceni, 
*' Ncc tarn avcrfuscqugs Tyria fol jungit aburbe/' 

He 
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He that was thus honoured hy the adverfe 
party, might naturally expert to be advanced 
when his friends returned to power, and he 
yras accordingly made fecretary for the ifland of 
Jamaica j a place, I fuppofe, without truft or 
care, but which, with his poft in the cuftoms. 
Is faid to have afforded him twelve hundred 
pounds a year, 

His honours .were yet fs^r greater than his 
profits, Every writer mentioned him with 
refpeft ; and, among other teftimonies to his 
merit, Steele made him th6 patron of his 
Mifcellany, and Pope infcr^bed to him his 
tranflation of the Iliad, 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude ; 
|br, having long converfed familiarly wifh 
the great, he wifhed to be confidered rather 
as a man of falhion than of wit ; ^nd, when 
he received a vifit from Voltaire, difgufted 
him by the defpicable foppery of defiring to 
be CQnfideted not as an author but a gentle- 
man; to. which the Frenchman replied, "that 
<* if he had been only a gentleman, he ihould 
<* not have come to vifit him.^ 
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In his retirement he may bq fupppfed to 
have applied himfelf to books ; for he dif- 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. But his ftudies were 
in his latter days obftruded by catarads iri 
his eyes, which at laft terminated in blind- 
nefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by a 
journey to Bath ; but being overturned in his 
chariot, complained from that time of a paia 
in his fide, and died, at his houfein Surery- 
ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. 'Hav- 
ing lain in ftate in the, Jerufalem-chamber, 
he was buried in Weftminfter-abbey, where 
a monument is eredled to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to ^ whom, 
for reafons either not known or not mention- 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thoufand pounds ; the accumulation of atten^ 
tive parfimony, which, though to her fuper- 
fluous and ufelefs, might have given great 
afliftance to the ancient family from which he 
defcended, at that time by the imprudence of 
his relation reduced to difficulties and diftirefs. 



CON^ 
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CONGREVE has merit of the higheft 
kind ; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
peither the models of his plot, nor the manner 
of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
ip^ak diftii)£tly ; for fmce I infpe£ted them 
iuany.year3 haye palled; but what remains 
upon my memory is, that his charafters are 
commdnly fictitious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He 
foirpcied a peculiar idea of comick excellence, 
wjjich he fuppofed to confifl in gay remarks 
and unexpedted anfwers; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing* 
His fcenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or paffion: his perfonages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators; every fen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike; the conteft of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted ; liis wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate , 
corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in ibnie degree, the oj^eration of tragedies; 
they furprife rather than divert, and raife ad- 
miration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with images, 
and quick in combination. 

Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot fay 
^nj thing very favourable. The powers of 

Congreve 
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Ccwgreve fecm to defert him when he Icavea 
the ftage, as Antseus was no longer ftrong 
than he could touch the ground, it cannot 
be obferved without wonder, th^t a mlxi4 fo 
vigoroxis and fertile in dramatick compofitioijs 
fliould on any other occafion difcover nothing^ 
bat impotence and poverty. He has in thefe 
Ettle pieces neither elevation of fancy, feledtion 
oflanguage^ norfkill in verfification : yet, if 
I were required to khGt from the whole mais 
©f Englifh poetry the moft poetical parap^ph^^ 
I know not what I could prefer to an cxchm%^ 
tion in The Mourning Bride z 

Almeria, 
' It was a fancy ''d noifc ; foi: all is hujtti^d, 

Leonora. 
It bore rfic accent of a human vorcc. 

Almeria. 
It wa$ thy fear, or clfe fome tranfient wind 
Whittling thro* hollows of this vaulted iflc: 
We'll liftcn— 

LEOfiroRA. 
Hark! 

Almeria*. 
No, all 15 hafh'd, and ft ill as death.—'Tis 
dreadful \ , . V 

Bow reverend is the face of this tall pile i 

Whofc 
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Whofc ancient pillars rear dicir marble heads, ^ 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
^35y its own weight made ftcdfaft and immoveable, 
.Looking tranquillity! Itftrikes anaw<j 
And terror on my aching fight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cojd. 
And fhoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy vJice —my own affrights me with its echoes* 

He who rcafls thofe lines enjoys for a mo- 
jnent the powers of a poet ; he feqls what he 
remembers to have felt before, but he feds 
it with great increafe of fenfibility ;^ he recog- 
nizes a familiar image, but meets it again am- 
plified and expanded, embellifhed with beauty,- 
and enlarged, with majefty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to 
have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, la- 
ment the death of queen Mary in lines like 
thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-dcfcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn^ 
And each, with ftrcaming eyes, fupplies his 
wanting urn. 

The 
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Th'C Fauns forfakt the woods, the Nymphs the 

grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their Iharp nails, themfelvcs the Satyrs 

wound. 
And tug their fliaggy beards, and bite with grief 

the ground.' 
Ih-o Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejcfted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair, 
Andto the piercing winds her bofoni bare^ « 

And lee yon fa^Jing myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bach'd in flowing tears } 
See how fhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaft^ 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from h^r waift: 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And many years after, he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wifdom or his wit; 
for, on the death of the marquis of Blandford, 
this v^as his fong f 

And now the winds, which had fo long been ftill. 
Began the fweiling air with fighs to fill : 
The water-nymphs, who motionlefs remained, • 
Like images of ice, while (he cohi|)lavrt'd'. 

Now 
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Now loosed their flrreams: as when defccnding 

rains . ^ 

Roll tl^e fijecp torrents hiaadlpng o'er the plains, ^ 
The prone creation, who fo long had .gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries/ and at her griefs o^naz'd,- 
Be^aa to voy and howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and tejfriblfe t-o tell ; . . '] 
Nothing bijc, groans and Gghs were heard- around. 
And Echo multiplied each mournfuiifimnd. ^ 

In both tfiefe funeral poems, wheu he has 
yelled out* jxidsij^ JyllaMe^ ^ 6£ fenfelefe dokiur^ 
he difmiiTes his rqadfei" with fenfelefe confcH 
lation: ^i'oni the grave of' Paftora rifes a light 
that forms a ftar ; and wherg Amaryllis 
wept for Amyntas^ from every tear iprung up 
i violet. 

But William is -his hero, and of William 
hewillfing; 

The hovering winds on downy wings fhall wak 

"around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lai^ds, the flying 

•- found. 

It cannot but be proper lo fhew what they 
fhall have to catch and cany : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpe(5t 
made^ . .• ' ' ' . 

And flowiqg brooks bencathia forefl Ihade^ 

A lowing 

\ 
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A lowing heifer, lovdiefl: of the hcrdi 

Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls t>rcpar*(I 

Their armed heads for fight ; by fate of war to 

prove 
The viftor worthy of the fair-ione*s love* 
Ufithought prefage of what met next my view j 
For foon the Ihady fcenc withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields^ and fpringing 

Bowers, 
Behold a town arife, bulwark'dwith walls and 

lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o*crfpread. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and (hining arms array'dj 
With eager eyes beholding bpth from far, 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

The BirtB of the Mufe is a miferable fic- 
tion. One good line it has, which was bor- 
rowed from Dryden* The concluding verfes 
are thefe : / 

This faid, no more remained. Th' ethcrial holt 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 
The father, nt;w, within his fpacious hands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas and 

lands i 
And, having heavM aloft thie ponderous fphere. 
He launched the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft; His ode for 

Ce- 
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Cecilia's Day, however, hw fome lines wHdb 
Pope' had ia his mind when ht wrote his owcu 

His imitations of Horace are feeWy pann 
phraflical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He ibflsketimes retains what 
were more properly omitted, as when he talki 
of vervain wad^r^ to propitiate Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore 
vbe forgiven, though it have not the maflx- 
iiefs and vigour of the original* In all his ver- 
fions ftreogth and iprightlinefs are wanting : 
his Hymn to Venus, ^from Homer, is perhaps 
the beft. His lines are weakened with exple- 
tives, and his rhym^are frequently imperfed. 

His petty poems are feldom worth the 
coft of criticifm : fometimes the thoughts arc 
falfe^ and fometimes common. In his verfes 
on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of Dryden'sode on Mrs. Killigrew; and Doris, 
that has been fo lavifhly flattered by Steele, has 
indeed fome lively ftanzas, but the expreflion 
might be mended ; and the moft ftriking part 
of the charader had been already fhewn in 
Love for Love. His Art of Pleafing is foujad- 

9^ 
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ed on a vulgar but p^rhap^ impraaicable priir-» 
dple, aad the ftalenefs of the fenfq is not con- 
cealed by any novelty of illuftration or elegance 
of diction* 

This tiflue of poetty, from which' he feeni^ 
to have hoped a lafting name, ife totally ne^ 
glefted, and knowivonly as it is appended tc* 
j^is plays,. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read; but, except 
what relates to the ftage, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is fung, or a 
couplet that is quoted^ The general charac- 
ter of his Mifcellanies -is, that fhey fhew little 
wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him It muft be confefled that we are 
indebted for the corredlion of a national error, 
and for the cure of our Pindarick inadnefs* 
He firft taught the Englifti 'writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher fpe- 
cies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewh us that en- 
thufiafmhas its rules, and that in mereconfu- 
fion there is. neither grace nor greatnefs. 

BLACK- 
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IR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of 

thpfe men whofe writings have attra<9:ed 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be, much oftener mentioned 
by enemies than by friends* . ^ 

He- was the fon of Robert Blackmore of 
Corfliam in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood G^«- 
fleman^2ind {u^ipokd to have been an attor- 
ney : having been for fome time educated in 
a country-fchool, he was fent at thirteen to 
Wieftminfter ; attd - itf 1 668 was entered at 
Edniund-Hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3^ 1676, and refided 
thirteen years ; a mu<ih longer time than it is 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity; and which 
he feems to have paiTed with very little atten- 
tion to the bufioefs of the place; for in hia 

You III, 5 poems^ 
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poems, the ancient names of nations or places, 
which he often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled : at Pa- 
' dua he was made; doftor of phyfick; and, 
after having wandered about a year and ^ half 
on* the Continent, returned home. - 

. In forpq part of his lifcj^ it is not known 
\vhen, his indigenpe compelled hini to tea(r& 
a fctiooi ; an humiliation, with which, though 
It certainly lafted but a little whild^^ hi^ enemies 
did not forget to reproach Ij^ini, wl\eh he.be-r 
came confpicuous enough' t9' excite malevo- 
lence ; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
jiour, that to have be^n onge a fchool-mafter 
is the only reproach which all the perfpicacity 
of malice, animated by, >yit, h;as. ever 'fixed 
upon his private life. 

Wh?n he fijrftyerjg^ged i^ <fee &.^yoiffyyf 
fie, he enquired, a^ Ti^:|fty^j; of Dr. Sy^^fth^S^ 
what authors/he fhouldrea^, and was dyr^ftetj 
by Sy^^enham to Don Qu^ixote; is^bi(h^/*i:^id 
he^ is a v^ry god book ; Irmd it JitU^: 'TJSfi^ 
perverfenefs of nxankirulnaiLloes it' often mif- 
chievoHs in; men of eminence to giye. way.'io 

'\, •:nier- 
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mcrrimenf. 'The idle and the illiterate will 
long fhelter themfelves under this foolifti 
apophthegm. 

Whether he refted fatisfied with this direc- 
tion, or fought for better, he comnfenced 
phyliciari, and obtained high eminence' and 
e'xterifive' ptaiSice, He became Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians, April 12, 1687, 
being one 01 the thirty which, by the ' riew 
charter of king James^ were added to the 
formei' iPelfowsv His refidence was in Cheap- 
fide, and his friends were" chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore's timq,, a citi- 
zen was a term of reproach! ; and his place 
of abode was another topick to which his 
adverfaries had recouffe, in the penury, of 
fcandaL , 

Blackmore, therefore,' Was made' a poet not 
by necelfity ' but inclination, and wrotfe , not . 
for a livelihood but for faAie ; or, if he may 
tellhis own motives, for a nobler purpofe,- to ^ 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue. ' ' 

I believe it^is peculiar to him, that*hi& ' 
firft publick work was an heroick poem.- 

F 2 He 
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He was not known as a maker of verfes, till 
he publifhed (in 1695) Prince Arthur^ in ten 
books, written, as he relates, by Juch catches 
andjlarts^ andinfucb occaftonal uncertain hours 
as his profeffion afforded^ and for the greateji 
part in coffee-^boufes^ or in pajftng up and down 
the Jlreets. For the latter part of this apo- 
logy he was accufed of writing to the rum-' 
bling of his chariot-wheels. He had read, he 
fays, but little poetry throughout his whole life ; 
and for ffieen years before had not written an 
hundred verfes^ except one copy of Latin verfes 
in praife of a friend^ s book. 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that 
from fuch a performance perfection cannot 
be expefted ; but he finds another reafon for 
the feverity of his cenfurers, which he ex- 
preffes in language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 
furnifhed. I am not free of the Poets Com^ 
pany^ haloing never kijffed the governor s hands: 
mine is therefore not fo much as a permifjion- 
poem^ but a downright interloper. Thofe gen^ 
tlemen who carry on their potiical trade in a 
joint Jlocky would certainly ch what they could 
to Jink and ruin an unlicenfid adventurer^ not-* 
withjlanding I difturbed none of their faSIhries^ 

nor 
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nor imported any goods they bad ever dealt in. 
He had lived in the city till he had learned its 
j^iote. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers, 
i« certain ; for in two years it had three edi- 
tions ; a very uncommon inftance of favour- 
able reception, at a time when literary curi- 
olity was yet confined to particular claffes of 
the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed ani* 
mofity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
criticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To this cen- 
fure may be oppofed the approbation of Locke 
and the admiration of Molineux, which are 
found in their printed Letters. Molineux is 
particularly delighted with the fong of Mo^ 
pas^ which is therefore fubjoined to this nar- 
rative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what raifes 
the hero often Jinks the man. Of Blackmore 
it may be faid, that as the poet fmks, the 
man rifes ; the animadverfions of Dennis, in- 
folent and contemptuous as they were, raifed 
in him no implacable refentment: he and 
Jiis criticl?: were afterwards friend^ ; and in 

F 3 one 
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one of his latter works he praifes Denniis as 
equal to Boileau in poetry ^ and fuperigr to bint 
in critical abilities. > 

He feems to have been 'more delighted 
with praife than pained by cenfure, and, in- 
ftead of flackening, quickened his career. ' 
Having in two years produced ten books of 
Frin(^e Arthur^ in two years more ( 1 697) 
he fent into the world King Arthur in twelve* 
The provocation was now doubled, and the 
refentment of wits and criticks may be fup- 
pofed to have increafed in proportion. He 
found, however, advantages more than equi^ 
valent to all their outrages ; he was this year 
made one of the. phyficians in ordinary to 
king William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood, with a prefent of a gold 
chain and a medal. / . 

The malignity of the wits "attributed his 
knighthood to his-new poem ; but king Wil- 
liam was not very ftudious of poetry, and 
Blackmore perhaps had other merit :, for he 
fays, in his Dedication to Alfred^ that he had 
a- greater part in the fticcejjlon of the hotife of 
Hanover than ever he had boajied. 

What 
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What Blackmore could contribute to the 
Succeffion, or what, he imagined himfelf to 
feave contributed^ {annot now be kaown*- 
That he had been of oonfiderable ufe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have 
been very honeft ; but he might eafily make 
a falie eftimate of* his own importance : thofe 
whom their virtue reftrains from deceiving 
others^ are often dilpofed by their vanity to 
deceive themfelves. Whether he promoted 
the Succeflion or not, he at leaft approved it, 
and adhered invariably to his principles and 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry dill continued ; and 
not long after (1700) he publjfhed a Tar a* 
jbbrafe on the Book of Job ^ and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, 
who purfued him with great malignity, lived 
long enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits* eafily confederated againft himi 
as Dry den, whofe favour they almoft all 
courted, was his profeffed adverfary. He 
had befides given them reafon for refent- 
ment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur^ 
Jie had faid of the Dramatick Writers alpioft 
F 4 all 
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all that was allied afterwards by Collier ; but 
Blackmore's cenfure was cold and general. 
Collier's was perfonal and ardent ; Blackmore 
taught his reader to diflike, what Collier in- 
cited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endea- 
voured to gain at leaft one friend, and prou 
pitiated Congreve by higher praife of hist 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from any 
other critick. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on 
Wit ; a proclamation of defiance which united 
the poets almoft all againft him, and which 
brought upon him lampoons and ridicule 
from every fide. This he doubtlefs forefaw, 
and evidently defpifed ; nor fliould his dig- 
nity of mind be without its praife, had he 
not paid the homage to greatnefs which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himfelf by 
conferring that authority over the national 
tafte, which he takes from the poets, upon 
men of high rank ahd wide influence, but of 
lefe wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here 
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Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of 
Gheapiide^ whofe head cannot keep his poetiy 
unmingled with trade. To hinder that in- 
telle<Stual bankruptcy which he aflfeds to fear^ 
he will ere£t a Bank for Wit^ 

In this poem he juftly cenfured'Pryden's 
impurities, but praifed his powers ; though 
in a fubfequent edition he retained the iatire 
and omitted the praife. What was his reafou 
I know not ; Dryden was then no longer in 
his way* 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry, . 
and (1705) he publifhed Eli%a in ten books* 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of contending about Blackmpre's heroes j for 
I do not remember that by any author, feri- 
ous or comical, I have found JE7/z^? either 
praifed or blamed. She dropped^ as it feems^ 
dead-born from the prefs. It is never men- 
tioned, and was never feen by me till I bor- 
rowed it for the prefent occafion. Jacob 
fays, // is correSedj and revtfed for another 
imprejjion; but the labour of revifton was 
thrown away. 

From 
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Frbte thii '4^e fee turned feme of Iiis 
tlicmghts to tfte cdd)ration of living charaw5-r 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat Glui\ 
and Advi€€ to ibe Poets how to celebrate the 
Duke of Marlboft^tigh ; but x>n occaiion of 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qua- 
Kfied to give moreinftrudion, he again wrote 
a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tapejiry. 
Steele was then pubfiftiing the Tatler ; and 
looking round him for fomething at which 
he might laiigh, unluckily lighted on Sir 
Richard's work, and treated it with fuch cori** 
tempt, that, asFenton obferves, he put an 
end to the fpecies of writer^ that gave Advice 
to Painters. \ 

Not long after (171 2) he publifhed Crea^ 
tion^ a phihfophical Poem^ which has been^ 
by my recommendation, inferted in the late 
colledion. Whoever judges of this by any 
other of Blatkmore's performances, will do 
it injury. The praife given it by Addifoix 
(Spec. 3 39 J is too well known to be tran- 
fcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tefti- 
rtioiiy of Dennis, who calls it a " philofo- 
*' phical Poem, which has equalled that of 
f Lucretius in the beauty of it^ verfification, 

^> and 
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** and infinitely furpaffed it in die folidity 
.** and ftrength of its reafoning." 

Why an author furpafles himfelf, it is nar 
tural to enquire. I have heard from Mr* 
Draper, an eminent bookfeller, an account 
received by him from Ambrofe Philips, " That 
^ Blackrnore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
" laid his manufcript from time to time be- 
" fore a club of wits with whom he aflbciated ; 
" and that every man contributed, as he 
.** could, either improvement or correftion; 
" fo that," faid Philips, " there are perhaps 
" no where in the book, thirty lines together 
•" that now ftand as they were originally 
" written/? 

The relation of Philips. I fuppofe, was 
true; but when all reafonable, all credible 
allowance is made for this friendly revifion, 
the author will ftill retain an ample dividend 
of praife ; for to him muft always be affigned 
the plan of the work, the diftrlbution of 
its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of 
argument, and what is yet more, the gene- 
ral predominance of philofophical judgement 
and poetical fpirit. Correction fcldom efFeds 

more 
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more than the fuppreffion of faults : a hajJpy 
line, or a fingle elegance, may perhaps be 
added ; but of a large work the general cha-- 
rader muft always remain ; the original con- 
flitution can be very little helped by local re- 
medies ; inherent- and radical dullnefs will 
never be much invigorated by extrinfiqk ani- 
mation, 

This poem, if he had written nothing elfe, 
would have tranfmitted him tq^ poft?rity 
among the firfl favourites of the, Englifh Mufe ; 
but to make verfes was his tranfcendent plea-f 
fure, and as he was not deterrqd by cenfure, h^ 
wa,s not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and condefcended to en- 
tertain his readers with plain profe. When 
the SpeSIator flopped, he confidered the polite 
world as deftitute of entertainment ; and in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publifhed three times a week the 
Lay Monqjlery^ founded on the fuppofition 
that fome literary men, whofe characters are - 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun^ 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure, and refolved 

to 
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to inftrudl tlie jpublic, by communicating their 
difquifitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under ' fifliifious 
names, is not known. , The hero of the club is 
one. Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conftellatiori of ex- 
cellence,, that his charader fhall riot be fup- 
prefled, though there is no great geniiis in the 
defigti, nor ikfll io the delineation. 

" The firft I ' Ihall name is. Mr. Johnfon, a 
** gentleman that owes* to Nature excellent 
•* faculties and an elevated genius,^ and to in- 
^ duftry and application many acquired ac- 
complifhnients. Histafte is diftihguifhing^ 
juft and dcliVte ; his judgement clear, and 
his reafonftrong,' accompanied with an 
imagination full of Ipirit, of great cdmpafsj^ 
^ and ftored with refined ideas. He is a 
" critick of the firft rank ; and, what is his 
** peculiar ornament, h6 is delivered from the 
*^^oftcntation^ malevolence, and fiipercilious 
** temper, that fo bfttri blemilh men of that 
*^ chara£ter. Hh remarks refult from the 
*^ nature aiid reafoiS of things, and are formed 
*^ by a judgement free, and unbiaffed' by the 
** authority of thofe who have lazily followed 
♦* each other in the fame beaten track of think- 

7 '' ingf 
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** ing, and are arrived only at the reputadoit 
" of acute grammarians and commentators j 
" men, \yho have been copying one. another 
^ many hundred years, without any improve- 
•* ment ; or, if they have venturdl fetither, 
** have oply applied in a mechanical manner 
^ tberulesofantientcriticks to' modern* writ— 
^ ings, and with great l^our difcov^red' no— 
" thing but their own want of judgement and 
^ capacity^ As Mr. Johnfon penetrajes to 
" the bottom of his fubje^, by whic^ mear» 
" his obfervations are folid and natural,'^ as 
*' w^ell as delicate,,/o* bis defign is always to 
" bring to light fomething ufeful and orna-^ 
*' mental ; whence his charader is the revetfe^ 
" to theirs, who have eminent abilities in in- 
** iignificant knowledge, and a great .felicity in 
^' fihding out trifles* He is no lefs jnduftri-' 
*' ous tp learch out the merit of ftn atothpr, 
*^ than fagacious in difcerning hi^i erros?^ and' 
*' 4^e(3:?; and takes more pl^afur^iinr.Hcbm-' 
" mending. ihp beauties vjhan e:jqpofu:^ the' 
•^ blemifhes of, a lauijabk writing-j-lifce Ho- 
*^ race, in a long work,; hf, can biar Jorae de-*' 
" fbrraities, and jufl^y. lay them* on: Ae im-' 
j>9rJfe<i|ion of hum'an fiature, whrcH isi itoca- 
" pable of faultlefs prcdudtions* 'When arf* 

" excellent 
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^^ i^xcclhtxt. DkafHa appears, irtpuJ^Uck^ 4nfl by 
** its intrinlick worth attracts a general applaufei 
^^ be is not fl^ng with envy and fpleen ; nn^ 
*'. does be expne& afavage nafiare, in fSdlening 
" upon the telebr^ated anthor, 'dwelling upon 
" his imaginary defeats, and paffing over his 
^*^VopfpiciK3u« excellences. :*He treats, all 
f* writers upoii the fame* impartialr foot ; an(| 
»'- is Hot, like fbe little critkks^ talon up entirely 
^^ ia finding out only the beauties of the an-- 
^ fcient, and nothing but the erWrs of the jno-^ 
^ dern writers. Never did any one exprefs more 
*^ kindnefs and gdod nature to young andun'fi- 
*^mfhed authors'^ hie promotes their intercfts, 
^ protefts their reputati6h^ extenuates their 
** faults, ^nd fets pff their virtues, and by his can- 
" dour guards them from the fe verity of his 
^* judgement.' He is not hke thofe dry criticfes, 
' " who are morofe becaufe they cannot' write 
" themfelves, bj^t i^ himfelf njaftcr of a good 
""yein ii^ poetry ; and thdugh he does not 
^\ often employ it^ yef lilp h^s fometimes en- 
" tertained ,his |riend^ .with |jis .uppubliifbed 
** 'perfdrmarice^.'V 

'* The reft of the Lay 'Mirnh' feem to be buV 
feeble mortals, in comparifoil with the gigan- 
.» I ' tic 
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tic Johnfon ; who yet, with all his abilities^ 
and the help of the fraternity^ <^ould drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were 
afterwards coUeded into a volume, and called 
in the title A Sequel to the SpeElatcrs. 

Some years.afterwards ( 1 7 1 6 and 1 7 1 7) he 
publiftied two volumes of Eflays inprafe, 
which can be comniended only as they are 
written for djehigheft and nobleft purpofe, 
the promotion of religion. Blackmore's profe 
is not the profe of a poet; for it is languid, 
fluggifli, and lifelefs ; his didkion is neither 
daring nor exad, his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy, and his periods neither fnvooth nor ftrong^ 
His account of Wit will fhew with how little 
clearnefs he is gont^nt to think, and how little 
his thoughts are recommended by his lan-n 
guage. . ^^ 

" As to. its eflScient caufe. Wit owes its.pro- 
*' dudion to an jextxaordiriafy and peculiar 
*' temperament in the conflitution of the pof^; 
*' fefTor of it, in which is found a concur- 
" rence of regular and exalted ferments, and 
*f an affluence of animal fpirits, refined- and 
" rectified to agreaJi degree of purity J whence, 

" being 
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•^ being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 

" and celerity, as well- in their reflexions 

*' as direct motions, they become proper in- 

•* ftruments for the fpritely operations of the 

•• mind ; by which means the imagination can 

" with great facility range the wide field of 

" Nature, contemplate an infinite variety o£ 

" objedts, and, by ol^ferving the finiilitudeand 

" difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 

" out and. abftrad:^ and then fuit and unite 

" thofe ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe. 

•' Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing meta*- 

" phors, and admirable fentiments^ are dways 

" ready at hand : and while the fancy is fiill 

" of images colleded from innumerable ob* 

" jefts and their different qXialities, relations, 

^ and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 

"common notion in a ftrange but becoming 

^ garb J by which, as before obferved, the 

" fame thought will appear a new one^ to 

"the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 

" What we call genius refults from this 

" particular happy complexion in the firft 

" formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and 

" 18 Nature's gift, but diverfified by various 

" fpecifick characters and limitations, as its 

" adive fire is blended and allayefl by differ- 

Vol. III. G " ent 
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" cnt proportions of phlegm, or; reduced and 
" regulated by the contraft of oppofite fer-^ 
" ments. Therefore, as thefe happens in the 
" campofition of a facetioiis genius a grefiter 
" or lefs, though ftill an inferior, degfee of 
" judgement and prudence, one man of wit 
" will he varied and diftinguifhed from afl- 
" other.'' 

In thefe* Eflays hd took little care to propi- 
tiate the wits ; for he fcoms to avert their ma- 
lice at the expence of virtue or of truth. 

** Several, in their books, have many far- 
"caftical and fpiteful llrokes at religion in 
*' general; while others make themfelves plea- 
^' fant with the principles, of the Chriftian. 
. " Of the laft kind, this age has feen a moft 
^' audacious example in the book intituled, 
*' jd I'ale of, a Tub. Had this^ writing been 
" "publifhed in a pagan or popifh nation, who 
are juftly impatient of all indignity offered 
" to the cftahlifhed religion of their country, 
** no doubt but the author would have received 
" the punifhment he d^ferved. But the fate 
" of this impious buffoon is very different; 
^^ for in a proteftant kingdom^ zealousrof their 

*^ civil 
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** civil and religious immunities, he has not 
'* only efcaped affronts and the efFedts of pub- 
*' lick refentment, but has been careffed and 
" patronized by perfons of great figtire, and 
" of all denominations. Violent party-men, 
" who differed in all things befidesi agreed in 
•' their turn to fhew particular refpeft and 
" friendfhip to this infoleht derider of the 
" worfhip of his country, till at laft the re- 
" puted writer is not only gone off with im- 
" punity, but triumphs in his dignity and pret 
" ferment. I do not know that any inquiry 
" or fearch was ever made after this writing, 
" 01* that any reward was ever offered for 
^* the difcovery of the author, or that the in- 
" famous book Was ever condemned to be 
** burnt in publick: whether this proceeds 
" from the exceflive efteem and love that 
*' men in power, during the late reign, had for 
^ wit, or their defedt of zeal and concern for 
" the Chriftian Religion, will be determined 
^^ bell by thofe who are heft acquainted with 
** their charader." 

In another place he ij^eaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a godlefs author who has bur* 
lefqued a iPfalm. This author was fuppofed 

G 2 to 
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to . be Pope, who publiflied a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the ac- 
cufation, but. never denied it ; and was after- 
wards the perpetual and inceflant enemy of 
Blackmore. 

One 6f his Eflays is upon the Spleen, which 
IS treated by him fo much to his own fatis- 
faction, that he has publiflied the fanie thoughts 
in the fame words ^ firft in the Lay Monajlery ^ 
then in the' Eflay ; a.nd then in the Preface 
to a Medical Treatife on tKe Spleen, One 
paflage, which I have found ah-eady twice, I 
will here exhibit, beeaufe I think it better ima- 
gined, and better exprefled, than cotild be ex- 
peded from the common tenour of his profe : 

*' — As the feveral combinations of fplene- 
" tic madnels and folly produce an infinite 
•* variety of irregular underftanding,- fo the 
" amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
" tween feveral virtues and vices produce an 
^' equal diverfity in the' dilpofitions and man- 
** ners of mankind ; whence it comes to pa£s,. 
^ that as many monftrous and abfurd prp- 
" dudions are found in the moral as in the in- 
^ telledual world* How furprifmg is it ta 

*• obferve 
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obferve a,p;iong the leaft culpable men, fomc 
whofe minds are attraded by heaven and 
earth, with, a feeming equal force ; fome 
wbo are proud of humility ; others who arc 
cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deny- 
ing ^nd devout ; fome who join contempt 
of the world with fordid avarice; and others, 
who preferve a great degree of piety, with 
ill-nature and ungoverned pafljons : nor are 
inftances of this inconfiftent jiiixture lefs 
frequent among bad men, where we often, 
with admiration, fee perfons at once gene?- 
rous and unjuft, impious lavers of their 
country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
fharpers, immoral me© of honour, and li- 
bertines who will fooner diQ than change 
their religion j and though it is true that 
repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
are found but iiii a part of mankind, yet 
none of the whole mafs, either good or 

^ bad, are intireljr exempted from fonjc ab^r 

^ furd mixture/' 



He about this time (Aug. 22, 171 6) be«j 

came one of the EleSls of the College of Phy- 

ficians; and was foon after (Od. i) chofen 

03 Cen^ 
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Cenfor. He feems to have arrived late^ what-l 
cv^r ^4s the reafon, at his medical honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his book on 
Creation^ by whiqh he eftablifhed the great 
principle of all Religion^ he thought his un- 
dertaking imperfeft, unlefs he likewife en- 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that 
purpofe added another poem on Redemption. 
He had likewife written, before his Creation^ 

three books on the Nature of Man ^ 

* 

The lovers of mufical devo^op, hav^ al- 
ways wifhed for a more happy metrical ver^* 
fion tha,n they have yet obtained of the book 
of Pfalois ; this wifh the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) 
a new V^rjion of the Pfalms of David, ftted to 
the Ttunes ufed in Churches ; which, being re-r 
commended by the archbifliops and many 
bjfliaps, obtained a licence for ita ^idmiflion 
into publick worlbip } but no admiflion has 
it yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate have got pofleflion* 
Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe of 
many others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
pbtained only the praife of meaning well. 

6 He 
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He was not yet deterred fromheroick poetry ; 
there was another monarch of this ifland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he confidered as worthy of the 
Epic mufe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
|with twelve books. But the opinion of the 
Tiation was now fettled ; 2^, hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely to find either refpe£t 
or klndnefs ; Alfred took his place by Eliza 
in filence and darknefs : benevolence was 
afhamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. Of his four Epic Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
\k\t criticks ; the fecond was at leaft known 
enough to be ridiculed ; the two laft had 
yieither friends nor enemies, 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if 
it feizes one part of a charader corrupts all 
the reft by degrees. Blackmore, being de- 
fpifed as a poet, was in time negle£ted as a 
phyfician j his practice, which was oncTe invi- 
dioufly great, forfook him in the latter part of 
his life ; but being by nature^ or by principle, 
averfe from idlenefs, he employed Ijis unwel- 
come leifure in writing books on phyfick, and 
teachjing others to cure thofe whom he could 

G 4 him* 
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himfelf cure no longer. I know not whethoP 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to diffufe the art of healing 5 
-for there is fcarcely any diftemper, of dread- 
ful name, which he has not taught his reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on the 
fmall-pox, with a vehement invedive againft*^ 
inoculation ; on confumptions, the fpleen, 
tlie gout, the rheumatifm, the king's-evil, the 
dropfy, the jaundice, the ftone, the diabetes, 
and the plague. 

• Of thofe books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expedled that I fhoulcj T)e able 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in them of vexation 
and difcontent, difcpyered by a perpetual at- 
tempt to degrade phyfick from its fublimity, 
and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the 
tranfient glances which I have thrown upoa 
them, I have obferved an afFeded contempt of 
the Ancients, and a fupprcilious derifion of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro- 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
Ipecimen ; in wh^ch, when the reader finds, 
4 what 
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what I fear is true, that when he was ^enfur-^r 
ing Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphorifm and apophthegm^ he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations con-* 
cerning ancient learning. 

*' As for this book of Aphorifms, it ia 
*' like my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a 
** book of jefts, or a grave coUedion of trite 
and trifling obfervations ; of which though 
many are true and certain, yet they fignify 
nothing, and may afford diverfion, but no 
inflrudioQ j raoft of them being much in- 
^' ferior to the fayings of the wife men of 
*' Greece, which yet are fo low and mean^ 
*' that we are entertained every day with 
" inore valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
^' verfation of ingenious and learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him 
in total , difgrace, and will therefore quote 
from another Preface a paffage lefs repre- 
henfible. 



C€ 



" Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 
and unjuft to me, by wrefling and forcing 
my meaning in the Preface to another book. 



"as 
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*' as if I condemned and expofed all learning, 
" though they knew I declared that I greatly 
** honoured and efteemed all men of fuperior 
^' literature and erudition ; and that I only 
** undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 
*' that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 
** mankind; and that, as to phyfick, I ex- 
prefsly affirmed that learning ijiuft be joined 
with native genius to make a phyfician of 
** tiie firft rank ; but if thofe talents are fepa- 
** rated, I aflerted, and do Hill infift, that a 
*' man of native fagacity and diligence, will 
** prove a more able and ufeful pradifer^ 
** than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbere4 
with a heap of ^onfufcd ideas," 






cc 



He was not only a poet and a phyfician^ 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
kind, A true and impartial Hijiory of the Con- 
/piracy againji King William, of glorious Me- 
mory^ in the Tear 1695. This I have never 
feen^ but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likqwife in theological 
controverfy, and wrote two books againft the 
Arians ; Jufl Prejudices againji the Arian Hy^ 
pothefs ; and Modern Arians unmajked. An- 
other of his works is Neural Theology^ or 
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fAoral Duties conjidered apart from Pojithe ; 
njDtthfome Ohfervations on the Dejirablenefs and 
NeceJJity of a fupernatural Revelation. This 
was the laft book that he publlfhed. He left 
behind him "The accomplijhed Preacher^ or an 
Kffay up'on Divine Eloquence i which was 
priAted after his death by Mr. White of Nay- 
land in Eflex, the minifter who attended his 
death-bed, and teftified the fervent piety o£ 
his laft hours. He died on the eighth pf 
paober^ 1729. J^ 



BLACK* 
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BLACKMORE, by the. unremitted en- 
nxity of .the wits, whom he provoked more by 
his virtue than his dulnefs, has beenexpoXed 
to worfe. tfeatment than he deferved; his 
name, was fo long ufed to point every epi-» 
gran\ upon dull writers, th^t it became at. 
laft a bye- word of contempt : but it deferves 
obfeifvjLtipn, that malignity takes hold only of 
his writings,' and that his life pafled without 
reproach, even when his boldnefs of repre-^ 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes; 
defirous to efpy fauhs, which many tongues 
would have made Jiafte to pubiiftx. But 
thofe who could not blame, could at leaft 
forbear to praife, and therefore of his pri^ 
vate life and domeftick charader there arq 
no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the ho-> 
nours of magnanimity. The inceflant attacks 
of his enemies, whether ferious or merry, 
are never difcovered to have difturbed his 
quiet, or to have leffened his confidence in 
himfelf; they neither awed him to filetice 
nor to caution ; they neither provoked him 

to, 
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to petulance, nor deprefled him to' cprnplaint* 
While the diftributors of literary fame were 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, 
he either defpifed or defied them, wrote on 
as he had written before, and never turned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs them 
by confutation. 

He depended with great fecurity on his 
own powers, and -perhaps was for that reafon 
lefs diligent in perufmg books. His literature 
was, I think, but fmall. What he knew 6£ 
antiquity, I iijfpe£t him to have gathered 
from modern compilers: but though he could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
mind was ftored with general principles, and 
he left minute refearches to thofe whom he 
confidered as little minds. 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his 
poems. Having formed a magnificent defign, 
he was carelefs of particular and fubordiiiate 
elegances J he ftudied no niceties of verfifi- 
cation j he waited for no felicities of fancy^ ; 
but caught his firft thoughts in the firft words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own perform- 

anceSy 
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iknce% or had ever elevated his views to tha<( 
ideal perfection which every genius born td 
excel is condemned always to purfue, and 
*iever overtake* In the firft fuggeftions of 
ills imagination he acquiefced ; He tKdughf 
them good, and did not feek for better. His 
works may be read a long time without the 
occurripnce of a fingle line that Hands promi- 
nent from the reft. 

The poem on Creation Has, however, the 
appearance of more circumfpedlion ; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of didion : it has either 
been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as made care lefs neceffary. 

Its two conftitueW parts are ratiocinatioti 
and defcription. To reafon in verfe, is allow- 
ed to be difficult ; biit Blackmore not only 
reafofis in verfe, but very often reafons po- 
etically ; and finds the ^rt of Uniting orna- 
ment with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs^ 
This is a Ikill which Pope might have cofl- 
defcended to learn from him, when he need- 
ed it fo much in his Moral Effays. 

la 
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In his defcriptions both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philofopher happily co-ope- 
rate ; truth is recomciendedby elegance, 2^nd 
elegance fuftained by truth. 

In the ftru£k»re and order of the poem^ 
not only the greslter parts are properly con- 
fecutive, btit the didadick and illuftratlve 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la-^- 
hour is relieved by pleafure, and the attention, 
is led on through a long fucceffion of varied 
excellence to the original pofition, the funda-^ 
mental principle of wifdom and of virtue. 



AS 
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AS the iieroick poems of Blackmore are 
now little read, it is thought proper to inferti 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas mentioned by Mblineux.- 

• But that which Arthur with mdft pleiafure hcard^ 
Were noble ftrains^> by Mopas fung the bardj 
^ho to- his harp in lofty verfe bcgan^ 
And throygh the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fillMi 
That the tumultuous'waves of Chaos ftill'd ; 
Whofe nod difpds'd the jarring feeds to peace^ 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind j 
Streams of his unexhauftedfpring of powcr> 
And cheriftiM with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch*d the chambers of the vaulted Iky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand dircded all the tuneful fphcres. 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifti'd all the ftars. 
He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night, 
. He fpread the airy Ocean without fhores. 
Where birds are wafted with their fcather'd oars. 

Then 
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Then fung the bard how thelij^ht vapoun rife 
From the warm earthy and cloud the fmiling ikies» 
He fung how fome> chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 
How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fccret ftcams 
On the rcflefted points of bounding beams i 
Till, chill'd with cold, they fhadech' etherialplain> 
Then on the thirfty earth dcfcend in rain^ 
How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture fhow. 
Sink hovering through theair, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filken threads, and cling$ 
Entangled in the graf^ in glewy ftrings.^ 
How others ftamp to ftones, with rufliing found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground* 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlcfs fires by night, about the Iky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous forcc^ 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome con/pire to form a gentle brceze> 
To fan the air, .and play among the trees. 
How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud» 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were 

downwards hurFd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's conunand. 
Did in the midfl: on airy columns fland. 
And how the (bul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggifli fetters, lies concealed. 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoft rcleatt 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreft. 
Vol. ill. H Its 
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Its vigbdf •iprcads, and makes the tcttning cartR 
Heave tip, and labour with the fprptidng birth r 
The aftive fpirit freedom feeks in vkin, ' . . 
It only works and rwifts a ftronger chain. ' 
Urgihg its prifon*s fides to break a waj^^* 
It makers that wider, where 'tis forc'd to .ftay i 
Till, having form'd its living houfe,' it rears \ 
Itshead^ and in a tender plant appears.» 
Hence (prings the oak, the beauty of the\gjroy?e, . 
Whofe ftately trunk fierce ftormscan fcarcely mpvq* 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the f^cllin^ vine 
D6es round the elm its purple cluftcrs twine. 
Hence painted flowers the iDmiling gatdcns blefs^ . , 
Both .with their fragrant fcent and gaudjiir^'f^, - ' 

Hence the white lily in full beauty grows^ 

Hence the blue violet, and blulhing role. . . : 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the learth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous,,bH"th j 
Which»way the genialwarmth in Sumnrier ftorms- 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rafn, transformed by thisprolifictpowcr^ ,, 
Falls fromthe clouds an animated fhower.^ 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb^" ' 
And how the parts their various thapes afilime. 
With what rare art the wondjrous flruaurc'$ . 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs to fuch perfeftiori brought j. 
That no part ufelefs, nbne milplac'^d we fee. 
None are forgot, ahd more would nionftrous be." 

MNtOK' 
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THE irevity with which I atti to write 
thfc! fecbunt of ELIJAH FENtON 
Is hat the effe£k 6f ihdificrence or negligence. 
I'Kave fotlghtiritelRgence among his relational 
iirhis^ native county, but have not obtained it; 

i 
He was bbrri liear Newcaftle in Staffbrd-s 
fhire, of ah ancient' family^ whofe eftatte was 
^ry confidei-able i but he l^as the youngfeft of 
twelve children j. and being therefore neceflarily 
deftined 16 feme lutt-ative elnployment^ was 
fent firfttofchooli andafterwardstoCartibrtdge 5 
butj with many other wife and virtuous men^ 
who at that^ time of difcord and debate con- 
fulted confcierice, whether well or ill informed^ 
mor^ thanlntereft, he doubted the legality of* 
the goverritnejif,' and^ refufing to Qualify 
himfelf for r^bKck employment by the oaths 
required, left' the univerfity without a de-* 
H a greei 
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gree; bat I never heard that the enthufiafm of' 
oppofition impdled him to reparation from 
tEechurch* 

By this pervcrfencfs of integrity he wa^ 
driv?^ ®^ ? comnjoner of Nature, excluded 
from the regular, modes of profit and pro- 
verity, and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
fmcertam and fortuitous ; Iput it muft be re- 
ineinbpYed that he l^ept ^is name unAillied^ 

(oo many of the fame £€.^9 to mean ai^ an.^ 
diihpnojw^^le £^ Whoever inention^d l^iif 
ton, mentioned him with honour^ 

' The fife that pafies ki penury, ii^trft necefi- 
^i}y paia in obfcurky. It is impQfiible tQ 
tace. Jenton from ye^t to year^ ^t to dit- 
covei; what means he ufed foT his fiippor^ 
He was a while fecretary to Charles e^rl of 
f^xx^. in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
fon^ who afterwards mentioned him wit^ 
great, efteem and tendemefs^ He; was at one 
time aflSftant in the fchqol of Mr. Bpnwic|ge 
m Suirey; and a^ a^n9ther ]^ept,ft jfehool fojr 
bimfelf at Seyenc^ks in Kent, which he 
brought into refutation; but w%$ j^erfuade^ 
t to 
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to leave it (1710) by Mr. St John, with pfcP 
ndfes of a more hohourdble employments 

His opinions^ as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He 
wrote with great zeal and afiedlion the praifes 
of queen Anne, and very willingly and libe^ 
rally extolled the dufce of Marlborough, When 
he was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He exprefled ftill more attention to Marl- 
"Iwrough and his family by an elegiac Paftoral 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by refped or Hndnefs 5 for nei- 
ther the duke nor dutchcCs defired the praife, 
or liked the coft of patronage. 

Tlie elegance of his poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and the 
amiableneis of his manners made him loved 
Wherever he ^as known. Of his friendihip 
to Southern and Pope there are lafting monu- 
ments* 

Hepubliflied in 1707 a colleftion of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 

that might have been of great advantage. 

H 3 Craggs, 
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Craggs, when he wa? advanced to be, Skct9^ 
tary of ft^tc (about 1720), feeling his dwi» 
want of literature, defired Pope tq procure 
him an inftrudor, by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found 
all that he was fe^klng. There wai now a 
profpefl: of eafe and plenty ; for Fenton had 
merit, and Craggs had generofityt but the 
fmall-pox fuddenly put ai> en4 to the pleafing 
^xpedation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his 
///W, ui>dertook the Odyjfey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranfl^ting, he determined 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took 
to himfelf, and twelve 1>€ diftributgd between 
Broome and Fentop: the books allotted tq 
Fenton were the firft, tl^e fourth, the tiine-r 
^eenth, and the twentieth, It is obfqirable 
that he 4id not take tl;e eleventh, which he; 
had before tranflated into blank verfe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome* 
How the two afTociates performed their, parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to.^iftinguifh their b|poka( 
ffoxji thpfe of Pope. . ' 
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. Ia;i723 jwa8 performed his tragedy of 
-^WW^J to which Soqthcm, at whofe hoiife 
it w^,: written, !i$ feid to have contributed 
fuch Jhii^ts as his .theatrical experience £up- 
plied. When it was fticwn to Gibber it was 
reje^ed by^him, with the additional info- 
lence pf advifing Fenton to engage himfelf 
in fon^ Qi:^loyment of honeft labour,) by 
whi^h he might obtaia thi^t fupport v/hich;he 
could never hope from his poetry. Th^ play 
wasaded at the other theatre ; and the brutal 
petulance of Gibber was confuted, jho^gh 
perhaps not fhamed, by general applaufe. 
Fenton's profits. are faid to have amouated jtp 
near a thoufand pounds, with which he dis- 
charged a debt coAtra<^ed by his atren4Ance at 
court. 

Fenton feems to have had foin^' pedlliar 
iyftem of verfification. Mariamnels written 
in lines of ten fyllables, with few of thofe 
redundant terminations which the drama not 
only admits but requires, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of 
his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual ; and yet upon what principle 
he fo cpnftrufted it, is difficult to difcover. 

H 4 The 
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^^^ The mention of his play brihgss^tc my 
■ii&ttd a very trifling occuflrencev Fenton was 
biie day in the company t)f Broome hi$ Aflfo^ 

^wite,' and Ford a clergyman, at (hat tiihis 
too well known, whofe abilities, inftead of 
furnifking convivial merriment to the Volup- 

'(UoOSfind diflblute, might hive enabled hirn 
tb^ ejtceL 'among the virtuous and the wife. 
They determined alK to fee the Merry Wives 
of Wiiii^or ^^hich was aCted that night j and 
Fenton, as a dramatick poet, took them to the 
^ge-^door ; where the door-keeper enquiring 
who they were, w^ told that they Were three 
very neccfl!ary men. Ford, Broome, and Fen-- 
ton. The name in the play, which Pdpe te- 
ftored to Brooiy was then BrooMe. 

It was perhaps after his play that he i^pi- 

dertook to rcvife the pimduation of Milton's 

Poems, ^which, as the author neither wrote 

the ori^nal copy nor corred;ed the prefs, was 

fuppofedf capable of amendment. To this 

^je4.itionl)e prefixed a fliort and elegant account 

, of jVlllton'^ life, written at once with tender* 

.n«rs aad N^rity. 

^""^ Hepublilhed likewife'(i72^) a very fplen- 
'^vdld^ edition of Waller, with notes often ufe- 

fill 
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rftdy cReh ebtenaining, but too much extend^ 
edr bi|r long quotations from Clarendon* Ilia|^ 
tratioiiii drawn from a book fo eafily confulted, 
ihould hb made by reference rather diiji 
. tranfcription. * 

The latter part of his life Was calm and 
pleafant. The relia of Sir William Tmmbal 
invited lum, by PopeV recommendation, to 
educate her fon ; vfhom he firft inftruded at 
home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 
lady afterwards detained him with her a« the 
auditor of her accounts. He often wan« 
dered to London, and amufed himfSrlf with 
the converfation of his friends. 

He died in I730, at Eafthati^fteaa in 
Berkfhire, the feat of the lady Trumbal ; and 
Fope^ who had been always his fiiend, ho^ 
jioured him with an epitaph^ of which he bor- 
rowed the two firft lines from Craihaw. 

• 

Fenton was tall and bulky, indined te 
corpulence, which he did not leflen by much 
exercife ; for he was very fluggiih and feden<- 
tary, rofe late, and , when he had rifen, fat 
jdpwn to his book or papers. A woman^ 

that 
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that ♦once wait^idL onhm:inja^Jp^^vfg;^. toM 
hjna^ as fhe &id, .that he ^Quld /i^ a-bed^^and 
^ejid witb afpoon. , This^ , hjOweyer, was xiot 
tli^ "wo^. .^^.2^t. ^Ight have been ^prognofti- 
cated ; for Pope fays^ in liis Letters^ that he 
died of tndoUme j but bis immediate diftemper 
-was the eput,» • . ., . 

"^ Of ' his ' ttibrals and his fcbnverfatibn 'llie 
^iccouht is uiiiform : he was never named but 
with praife and fbndriefs, as a mdn in the 
Higheft 'degree airikble and excellent. Such 
was the character giVen him by the earl of 
Orrtfryv his pupil ; -fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope ^, and fuch were the fiiffrages of iill who 
could boaft of his acquaintance, "* 

- By a ibraier writer cf his Life a ftory is 
toW,« which ought not t<5 be forgotten. Hi 
ufedyiti' the latter part of his time, to pkf 
hifif relations in the country an yearly vifit. 
At an entertainment made for the family by 
fais elder brother, he obferved that one of his 
tiftca^j^^^iK) had married unfortunately^, was 
abfefttY^ and found, upon enquiry, tliat dif- 
tr^fr 'had made her thought unworthy of 
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Uxvkaticat As (ht was at.no great di%ac^ 
he refufed to fit at the table till the was caHe«^ • 
and) when jQie }^ad taken her placey waf * 
careful to Ihew ber particular attentipa. .» 

His eoUedion of poems is now to be con* v 
(idered. The ode tb the Sun h writtett upon 
a common plan, without uncommon fegti- 
ments; but itdgreateft fault h its length. 
No poem fhould be long of which the pur- 
pofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without 
enlightening the underftaiiding by prefjept^ 
ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze firft 
pleafes,' and then tires the fi^t, 

OfFlorelio it is fuflScient to fay that ir is 
an occafional paftoral^^ which implies fome- 
thing neither natural nor artificial, neiSier 
coinick; nor ferious. ' . ji. : 

The- ne:stt <)d6 is irregular, and therefiMre 
defedivi?. As the fentiments are pibus, they 
cannot eafily be new ; for what can be added 
to topicks on which fucc^ve ages have been 
employed I > 

Of the Par^pbrafc on Jfalah nothing very 
lavourable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 

* profc 
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profc gains liltfc by a change to blank verfe ; 
and the paraphraft has defeited his driglnaf^ 
by admitting imatges not Afiatick, at leaft not 
Judaica! : 

~^-«Rettjrning Peaces 
Dove-eyed, and rob'd in whiten- 
Off his petty pbems fome are very trifling;, 
ivithoitt any thing to be praifed either in tfe 
thought or expreflion. He is unlucky m 
ibis co&pttitions ; he tells the fame idle tale 
With Congreve, and does not tell it fo welt 
He tranllates from Ovid the fame epiftl6 
- as Pope; but I am afraid not with equal 
happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. His tranflation from Ho- 
mer into blank verfe will find few readers 
while another can be had id rhyme. The 
piece addreiTed to Lanibarde is no difagreestblb 
^ecimen of epiftolary poetry ; and his ode to 
&e lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden's 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly flyled an ex- 
- cellient verfifyef ami a good po6t. 

GAY. 
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JOHN G A Yj dcfcendfed from aji old fe- 
mily that had been long ifi poflefiion of 
thenianour of * Goldworthy in DcvonfluFCi 
was bom in 1688, at m near Barnftaple^ 
where he was educated by Mn. Luck, who 
taught the fchool of that town with good re- 
putation, and, a little before^ he retired from 
\f^ publiihed a volume of Latin and E^glUh 
yerfes. Under fiich a mafter he was likely to 
form a tafte for poetry* Being bom without 
profped of hereditary riches, he was fent to 
London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
with a fxlk-mercen 

How; long he continued behind the cqunteti 
or w:ith what degree of foftaefs ^d dextjerity 
][ie received and accommodated the Ladies^ as 
lie .pr(^ably tool^ no ddight in telling it, i% 

♦ Gpldworti^ docf not appear in the Filkrei *- 

not 
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. not knbwfl^ The report is^ that he Was^fbttrt 
IBBUgr.Qf-Cithcr .tbe reftraint or fervility of hi* 
cccujpation, and eafily perfuaded his mafler.ttir 
difcharge him^ 

The duttJiefs of jVlonm6uth," >eiflark-» 
able for inflexible perfeverance in her de-^ 
itiand to be treated as a princefs, in lyii 
to$^;Qay into h«r iervicte iS /fecreOirJr > -h^ 
quitting ia fliop for Ihch fetvice; he mi^Kt.gaix 
leifijCre^.biit he certainly advanced little in the 
l)0«rfl::of independence. Of his leifiire he 
xnttde ^ good u£ej that he phbliflied next year 
zjpobta on Rural SporfSy and irifciribed it tor 
Mr. tPbpi^ -whd was then riling faftinto ir^u-i 
tSuSmui IRcqpewa^pleafcd i^irith the Tionoiir ;* 

^aoid«59!Hea he became acquainted with. Gay,* 

JfOUiid £adi attrajdionsin his mamiarsand con^^ 
TCf rfetfon^-.that l\e Ifecfms to have ireceivfed hiin 
iato lus antnoft coiifidence; and a friendfhip 
was fortaed between them which.lfltfled :to 

-their feparation by death, without any known 
absltewierit on either part. Gay was^ die ge- 
ne!rSr favourite of the whole afTociation of 

'trttt; but- they regarded him as a play-fellow 

^ratl^r than a partner^ and treated hitti with 

:more foudnefs thai^^ reipe€kt 

.::.:. Nextf 
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/?^^ifixEfl^ifli 'Paftorals, in which the^magck 
are draWn ftotti real life, fuch as it 'appear 
among the 'nariicks fn parts of fingknd'refti^Tfe' 
from London. Steele/ in fbme papers of "tfec 
Guardian^ had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
Paftoral wriier that yielded' only to Tfiedcrii;^^ 
Virgil^ ,arii ' Spenler, Pope, who, had aHb 
publifhe J PaRorals, not pleafed to ht o vet^' 
looked^ dreyJ^ up a coftiparifon of hi^pwa, 
compolTtion^' with.thoie of Philips, 'ipi^whicfi 
he coyei;tly gave himfelf the preferenae^ .while: 
he feemed to , difovrai.it.. ,.J^ot content witk 
this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay^ta 
-write the Shepherd* s Week^ t6 fhew, that if it 
be neceflary to copy nature with minutcnefs, 
rural life .muft be exhibited fuch as groflrne& 
and ignorance have madeif. .' So far the plan 
was reafQnable ; but the Paftorals .af^' intrci- 
duced by 2^ Froemej written with fuch imijia- 
tion as^hey could attain of obfolete langiiag^^' 
and l>y cbnfequence in aftyle that Vas ^ never' 
fpoken 'nor written in any age or in anyplace;- 

But the cffca of reality any, truth- 6^a«te' 
confpicuous, e^n when the intention wajavto^ 
fli^w tixem groveling and degraded* Thefe 

PaftcM-als 
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Faftorals became popular^ aiidi7vcwerea4^th 
delight, as juft reprefentatipns of iiva^ man- 
ners and occupations, by thofe who had np m^ 
^oreft in the rivalry of the poets, nojr know- 
ledge of the critical difjpute. 

X» 17x3 he brpught a comedy called Tb^ 
Wife qf J^atl^.wpon the ftage, but it received na 
applaufe'^ he printed it, however j and feven- 
teen years after, having altered it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town ; but, thougl^ 
he was fluftied with thefuccefs of the Beggar^ s 
OpeYayhzdi the mortification to fee it again 
Rejected. 

In the laft year of queen Anne's life,^ Gay 
was made fecretary to. the earl of Clarendon, 
ambaffador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ftation th»t naturally gave him hopes 
of kipdnefs from every party j but the Queen'd 
dipath put an end to her favours, apid he had 
dedicated his Shepherd^ s Wieek to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
iftru^edaU kindnefs £rom the houfe of Ha* 
nover» • 
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He did hot, however, omit to improve the 
light which his office had given him to the 
notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the princefs of Wales, he wrote a poem, and 
obtained fo miich favour ^ that both the Prince 
knd Prihcefs went to fee his What d^e call it^ 
a kind of niock-tfagedyj in which the images 
Were comick, and the action grave ; fo that, 
hs Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to re- 
toncile the laughter of the audience with the 
folemriity of the fcehe; 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
hxt little ; biit it was bnfe of the lucky trifles 
Jthat give pleafure by noveltyj and was fo 
much favoured by the audience, that envy 
tappeared againft it in the form of criticifm } 
and Griffin a player^ in conjundion with Mn 
Thcobaldi a man. afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the Key to 
the What (Tye call it) which, fays , Gay, calls 
me a ilackhead^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has- always befen iiiconftant 
Not long afterwird^ (171 7) he ehdeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours after 

Vol. III. I Mar- 
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Marriagi; 1 comedy written j as fhertr id 
fufficicnt Tcafon for believing, by th« joint 
affiftancc of Pope and Arbuthnot. Gjife pur-^ 
pofe of it was to bring into contempt Dn 
Woodward the Foffilift, a man not really ct 
juftly contemptible. It had the fate which 
fuch outrages defcrve.: the fcene in which 
Woodward was diredly and apparently ridi^ 
culed, by the introduction of a mummy and 
a crocodile, difgufted the audience, and thef 
performance was driven off the ftage with 
gener^ condemnation* 

Gay is reprefented as a man ealily incited 
to hope, and deeply deprefled when hfs hopcA 
Were difappointed. This is not th6 charadler 
of a hero ; but it may naturally imply fome^ 
thing more generally welcomCj a fofta^nd civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them ; hut he 
that believes his powers ftrong enou^ to force 
their own way^ commonly tries .oriy. to pleafe 
himfelf. 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the What d'ye call it 
would raife the fortune of ^ts author j and 

find- 
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finding nothing done, funk Into dejeftioiv 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington fent hina (17,16) into De- 
vonlhire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, w^here, dur- 
ing his vifit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's 
Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publiflied 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thoufand pounds ; and 
called his friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be bell made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
• funds, and live Upon the intereft ; A^^^^^^* 
bad him intruft it to Providence, and live upon 
the prujicipal ; Pope directed him, and was 
feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a^refent 
from youngs Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelftobemafter of twenty 
thoufand pounds^ His frieijds perfuaded him 
to fell his fhare j but he dreamed of dignity 

* Spcnce. 
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ancj fplendour, and could not bear to obftru^ 
' his own fortune. He was thefi importuned 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred 
a year for life, wbich^ faysFenton, will make 
you Jure of a clean Jloirt andajhoulder of mutton 
every day. This counfel was reje6ted ; the 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
under the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger* 

By the care of his friends, among whom 
Pope appears to have Ihewn particular tender- 
nefs, his health was reftored ; and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Captives^ which he was invited to read before 
the princefs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in ex-* 
pedtatipn, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
fltooi,^ and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftarted, 
the ladies fcreamed, and poor Gay after all 
the difturbance'was ftill to read his play. 

The fate of Ttbe Captives^ which Was adted 
at Drury-Lane in 1723J I know not ; but he 
flow thought himfeif in favour, and under- 
took 
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took (1726) to write a volume of Fables for 
the improvement of the young duke of Cum- 
berland. For this he is faid to have been 
promifed a reward, which he had doubtlefs 
magnified with all the wild expcftations of 
indigence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princefa became 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy ; but upon the fettlement of the 
houfehold he found himfelf appointed gen- 
tleman ufher to the princefs Louifa. By this 
ofier he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a. 
meffage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the place. There ^^feem to have been 
many machinations employed afterwards in 
4 his favour ; and diligent court was pa^ to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk, 
who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her intereft for his promo- 
tion ; but folicitations, verfes, and flatteries 
were thrown awayj the lady heard them, 
and did nothing. 

All the pain which he fuffered from the 
pegledt, or, as he perhaps termed it, the in- 
gratitude of the court, may be fuppofcd to 

I 3 have 
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have been driven away by the unexampled 
fuccefs of the Beggar s Opera. This playj 
written in ridicule of the mulical Italian 
Drama, was firil offered to Gibber and his 
brethren at Drury-Lane, and reje£ted \ it 
being then carried to Rich, had the effed:, as 
was ludicroufly faid, oi making Gdj rich ^ and 
Rich gay. 

Of this . lucky piece, as the reader cannot 
Ibttt wifh to know the original and progrefs^ 
I have inferted the relation which Spence hz.% 
given in' Pope's words* 



J 



" Dr. Swift had been obferving once to 
*' Mn Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a 
" thing a Newgate Paftoral might make. , 
*' Gay was inclined to try at, fuch a thing 
*' for fome time ; but afterwards thought it 
*' would be 'better to write a comedy on the 
*^ fame plan. This waS what gave rife to 
** the Beggar s Opera. He began on itj 
^ and when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
*'/ihe Doftor did not much like the proje<9:. 
" As he carried it on, he fli^wed what he 
•V wrote to both of us, and we ngw-^and 
** then gave a coriredion, or a word or Iwo 
'7 "^ of 
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^*^ rf ndvice i but it was whoUy of hig own 
** wriring. — ^Wheii it was done^ neiither of 
*^ us thought it would fucceed* — We fhewed- 
** ittoCongrev^e; who, after reading it over,* 
** faid. It would either take greatly^ or be^ 
** damned confoundedly.— We were zUy at* 
** the firft night of it^ in great uncertainty* 
*- of the event ; tiU we were very mudi en* 
*^ couraged by overhearing the duke of Ar- 
** gyle, who fiit in the next box to us, fay, 
" ' It will do— it mtift do ! I fee it in the eyesj 
^^ of them.' This was a good while before 
f^ the firft Aa was over, and fo gave us eafe 
f^ §oon ; for that duke (befides his own good 
^ taftd). has a particular knack, as any one 
•^ now living, in difcovering the tafte of the 
** publkk. He was quite right in this, as 
^' ufual ; the good nature of the audience ap- 
^ peared ftronger and ftronger every a6t, and 
^ ended ia a clamour of applaufe." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes 
to the DuTiciad c 

!^ This piece was received with greater ap- 

?^ plajufe than w^s ever known. Befides be- 

** ing aded in London fixty-three days 

I 4 ^Vwithout 
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" without interruption, and renewed the 
*^ next feafon with equal applaufe, it fpread 
*' into all the great towns of England ; wa^ 
*f played in many places to the thirtieth and 
*^ fortieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. 
*^ It made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
*• and Ireland, where it was performed twen- 
** ty-four days fucceffively. The ladies car- 
f* ried about with them the favourite fongs 
^^ of it in fans, and houfes were fumifhed 
f^ with it in fcreens. The fame of it was 
** not confined to the author only. The 
^* perfon who afted Polly, till then obfcure, 
^' became all at once the favourite of the 
*' town ; her pictures were engraved, and 
*' fold in great numbers } her Life written,- 
*^ books of letters and verfes to her pub- 
*' lifhed, and pamphlets made even of her 
*' fayings and jefts. Furthermore, it drove 
f ' out of England (for that feafon) the Italiai; 
^* Opera, which had carried 4II before it foy 
^ ten years/' 

Of this performance, when it was printed^ 
j:he reception was diflFerent, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
jnended it for the excellence of its^ morality. 
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a^ a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the 
Jirongejl and znojl odious light; but others, and 
among them Or, Herring, afterwards arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encouragement not only tp vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and 
. difmiffing him at laft unpunifhed. It has 
been even faid, that after the exhibition 
pf ,the Beggars Opera the gangs of robbers 
ff ere evidently muhiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated* 
The play, like many others, was plainly 
written only to divert, without any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good ; nor can it be conceived, without more 
fpeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen 
and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play- 
houfe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion ; 
nor is it poffible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac- 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objection however, or fome other 
rather political than moral, obtained fuch 
prevalence, that when Q?iy produced a fe- 

cpnd 
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, the n^^' ^^ ^^"5^^ ^^ ^^ 
e:vHf r^rf ^^^^ j^fd c/zamberlain ; and he 

l>r^>>.;:^rr^^'ftr^^^^pe/iie his repulfe by a 

^"^^^ ^"^" irAic* is faid ta have been fo 

iSw^- fc^^^'"^ that what he called op- 

\.r^ ended in profit. The^ publication: 

^ fo much favoured^ that though the firft; 

oMt caine^ him four hundred pounds, near 

^ke :is ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ profit of the fecond. 

He received yet another recompenfe for 
this fuppofed hardfhip, in the affectionate at- 
t^jntion of the duke and dutchefs of Queenf- 
berry, into whofe houfe he was taken, and 
with whom he pafled the remaining part of 
his life. The * duke, confidering his want of 
ceconomy, undertook the management of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it. 
But it is fuppofed that the difcountenance of 
the Court funk deep into bis heart, and gave, 
him more difcontent than the applaufes or 
tendernefs of his friends could overpower. 
He foon fell into his old diftemper, an 
habitual colick, and languiflied, though with 
many intervals of eafc and cheerfulnefs, till 
a violent fit at laft feized him, and hurried 

♦ Spence. 
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him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, 
with more precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of Decem- 
ber 1732, and was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbey. The letter which brought an account 
of his death to Swift was laid by for fome 
days unopened, becaufe when he received it 
he was impreft with the preconception of 
fome misfortune. 

After his death was publifhed a fecond vo- 
lume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera dLAcbilles was a£ted, and the pro- 
fits were given to two widow fifters, who 
inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs ; 
for he died without a will, though he had ga- 
thered * three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
called the Dijireji Wife^ and the Rebearfal at 
Gotham^ a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope * is this, 
that he was a natural man^ without deftgn^ 
who /poke what be thoughty and juji as be 
thought it ; and that he was of a timid temper ^ 

• Spencc* 
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end fearful of giving offence to the great; 
which caution however, fays Pope, was of 
no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I onqe heard a female criticfc 
remark, of a lower order. He had not in any 
great degree the mens divinior^ the dignity 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of g, new fpecies of compofi-- 
tion, though it be not of the higheft kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode 
of comedy whi^h at firft was fuppofed to 
delight only by its novelty, but has now by 
the experience of half a century been found 
fo well accommodated to the difpolition qf 
a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
Jong pofleflion of the ftage. Whether this 
new drama was the produdl of judgement or 
of luck, the praife of it muft be given to 
the inventor; and there are many writers 
read with more reverence, to whom fuch me-* 
rit of originalty cannot be attributed. 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ 
is fuch as was eafily planned and executed j 
it is never contemptible, nor ever excellent, 

The 
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The Tan is one of thofe mythological fidions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; 
but which, like other things that lie open to 
every one's ufe, are of little value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Venus, Diana, and Minerva, 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
Wprk ; for, having publiflied one volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to have 
formed any diftin<3: or fettled notion. Phse- 
drus evidently confounds them with l!ahs^ and 
Gay both with T^ales and Allegorical Profopo^ 
poeias. A Fable or Apologue^ fuch as is now 
under confideration, feems to be, in its genuine 
ftate, a narrative in which beings irrational, 
and fometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ 
non tantumfera^ are, for the purpofe of moral 
inflxu£tion, feigned to adt and fpeak with hu- 
man interefts and paffions. , To this defcrip- 
tion the compolitions of Gay do not always 
conform. For a Fable he gives now and then 
. i Tale or an abftra£J:ed Allegory ; and from 
*fome> by whatever name they may be called, 
it will be difficult to extyaiS any moral prin- 
ciple* They are, however, told with live- 

linefs J 
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linefsj the verfification is finootli, and tlift 
didion, though now-and-then a little con- 
ftrained by the meafure or the rhyme, is ge- 
nerally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims % 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The 
fubjed is of that kind which Gay was by 
nature qualified to adorn ; yet fome of hid 
decorations may be juftly wifhed away. An 
honeft blackfmith might have done for Patty 
what is performed by Vulcan. The appear- 
ance of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluous ; 
a fhoeboy could have been produced by the 
cafual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace^s 
rule is broken in both cafes; there is no /%- 
nus vindice nodus ^ no difficulty that required 
any fupernatural interpofition. A patten may 
be made by the hammer of a mortal, and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrum- 
pet. On great occafions, and on fmall, the 
mind is repelled by ufdefs and apparent 
falfehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgement 
feems to be right ; they are neither much 
cfteemedi nor totally dei^ifed The ftory of 

the 
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the Apparition is borrowed from ofte of the 
tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe leaft are 
the pieces to which GuUh)er gave occafion ; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an 
unnatural fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta^ and 
Pq/lor Fido^ and other trifles of the fame 
Jkind, eafily imitated, and unworthy ci imi- 
tation. \Vhat the Italians call comedies from 
a happy conclufion, Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event; but the ftyle of the Italiaiits 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote 
from known reality and fpeculativc poffibility, 
that we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work. A Paftoral of an hun- 
dred lines may be endured; but who will 
hear of flieep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five adts ? Such 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite- 
rature, and children in the dawn of life ; but 
:will be for the moft part thrown away, ^ 
men gtow wife, ,and nations grow learned* 
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Qt GEORGE GRAlSlVILLfe, or a§ 
others write Greenville^ or Grenville^ af- 
terwards lord Landfdown of Biddeford in the 
county of Devon, lefs is known than his 
name and rank might give reafon to expedt; 
He was bom about 1667, the fori of Ber- 
nard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the mod private tranfaaions of the 
Reftoration, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died in the King*8 caufe^ at 
the battle of Lanfdowne. 

•His early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis; and his. progrefs Was fuchj 
that before the age of twelve he was ient to 
Cambridge, where be pronounced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefs Mary d'Efte of 
Mqdena,. then dqtchefs of York, when fh6 
vifited the -univerfity. 

■ 5 At 
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At the acceifion of king James, being noW 
ftt eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrefled the new monarch in 
three fliort^ pieces, of which the firft is pro-* 
fane, and the two btheris fuch as a boy might 
be expedied to produce; but he was com- 
niendea by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with honfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the ydung author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fucb ai VfdlXtx^sfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he 
Wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough^ 
upon his accompUJbment of the duke of York's 
inarriage with the princefs of Modena, whdfe 
ctiarms appear to have gained a ftrong pre- 
valence pver his imagination, and upon whonx 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery^ 

ttowevfer faith^il Granville might have 
been to the King, or however enamoured of 
the Queen, he has left no yeafon for fup- 
pofmg that he approved either the artifices or* 

Vol.111. K the 
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the violence with which the King's religion 
was infinuated or obtruded; He endeavour- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church. 

# 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit- 
ted to pofterity a fufEcient proof, in the letter 
which he wrote to his father about a month 
before the prince of Orange landed. 

" M^r, near Doncafter, Od. 6, i68?. 

" To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
" at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

"SIR, 

" Your having no profped of obtaining a 
*', commiffion for me, can no way alter or 
" cool my defire at this important jundlure 
" to venture my life, in fome manner or 
" other, for my King and my Country. 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach 
*' of lying obfcure and idle in a country re- 
** tirenient, when every man who has the 
*' leaft fenfe of honour ftiould be preparing 
*' for the field. 



<c 
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" You mky remember, Sir, with what re- 
" luiflance I fubmitted to your comminds 
" upon Montnouth'a rebellion, when no iill- 
** portunity could prevail with you to permit 

me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
" to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
" fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
" one's country, and the fooner the nofbler 
" the facrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. 1M^ 
*' uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
" left among the flain at the battle of New- 
*' bury; nor you yourfelf. Sir, when you 
" made your efcape from your tutor's, to join 
" your brother at the -defence of Scilly. 

" The fame caufe is now come round aboijt 
" again. The King has been mifled; Jet tholjb 
" who have mifled him be anfwerable for it. 
" Nobody can deny but he is facred in His own 
" perfon, and it is every honeft man's duty to 
" defend it. 

** You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubt- 

*' ful'lf the Hollanders are rafh -enough to 

" make fuch an attempt ; :but, be that alfe it 

K 3 '' will. 
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^* will j I beg leave to infift upon it, that I may 
^ be prefentcd to his majefty, as one whdfe 
•^ utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
*' fervice, and my country's, after the example 
" of ail my anceftors. 

" The gentry afTembled at York, to agree 
" upon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
** country, have prepared an addrefs, to afTure 
** his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
" lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
other occafions ; but at the fame time they 
humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
•^ of the land ; for, at prefent, there is no au- 
thority to which they can legally fubmit. 



cc 
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*' They have been beating up for volun- 
*' tcers at York, and the towns adjacent, to 
** fupply the regiments at Hull j but tlobody 

:}^ will lift. 

** By what I can Jifeaf, every body Wiflies 
*' well to the King ; but they would be glad 
•* his minifters were hanged. 

' ^^ The winds continufe fo contrary, that lio 
y landing can be fo foonas was apptehended; 
' -<-. " there- 
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•* therefore I may hope, with your leave and 
" afliftanee, to be in readinefs before anyadlion" 
*^ can begin. I befeech you, Sir, mod humbly 
^, and moft earneftly, to add this one a6t of 
" indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
" monies which Lhave conftantly received of 
" your goodnefs ; and be pleafed to believe 
" me always: with the utmoft duty and fub- 
*^ miffion, Sir, - 

" Your moft dutiful fon, 

^' gind moft obedient fervant, 

^* Geq. Granville.'* 

Through the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary, retire- 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few other 
pkafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of a younger brother ; a denomination by 
which our anceftors proverbially exprefled the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. He 
isfaid, however, to have preferved himfejtfat 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by 
(Kconomy, which he forgot or negleded iiji 
Jife more advanced, aijd in better fortune. 

Jl 3 About 
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Aboiit this time he became wamoured of 
the countefs of Newburgh, whom he haS' 
celebrated with fo much ardour by the name, 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her before he - 
was three and twenty, and may be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than the mind. 
Poets are fometimes in too much hafte to praife,^ 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
She-Gallants (adted 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover and always a Lover ; 
The yew of Venice^ altered from Shakefpeare'8 
Heroick Love^ a tragedy (1698); Merchant of 
Venice (1701); The Britijh Enchanters (1706), 
a dramatick poem ; and Peleus and Thetis^ a 
mafque, written to accompany The Jew of 
Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed 
in his own edition of his works, I never faw ; 
t)nce a Lover and always a Lover^ is faid to 
be in a gres^t degree indecent and grofs. 
Granville could not admire without bigotry j 
he copied the wrong as well as the right from 
' his mafters, and may be fuppofed to have 
learned obfcenity from Wycherley , as he learned 
jgi^hology from Waller. 

■^^ In 
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In his yew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks, the 
character of Shilock is made comick, and we 
are prompted to laughter itiftead, of deteftation. 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and prefented on the ftage, beforq the death^ 
of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, 
and therefpre eafily funk into neglect, though 
praifed in verfe by Dryden, and in profe by 
Pope. 

It is ccincluded by the wife Ulyfles with this 
fpeech : 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children 

move 
But as they're led; fucceft is from above. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequefts from his father, 
and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was chofen 
into pavliaraeni: for Fowey. He foon after 
engaged in a jokit tfanflation of the Inve&ives 
againji Philips with a def^gn, furely weak and 
perile, of turning the thunder of Demofthe- 
nes upon the head of Lewis. 

K 4 He 
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He afterwards (in 1 706) had his eftate 
again augmented by an inheritance from his 
elder brother. Sir Bevil Gr^nvillC) who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbados, 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
was c|iofen knight of the fhire for CornwalL 

At the memorable change pf the iriiniftry 
(17 10), he was made feeretary at war, in th^ 
place pf Mr. Robert Walpole, 

Next year, when the violence of party 
made twelve peers in a day, Mr Granville 
Ijecame hord Lanfdown Baron JBiddeford^ by 
a promotion juftly remarked to be pot invi- 
dious, tjecaufe he was the heir of a family in 
which two peerages, that of the earl of Bathe 
and lor4 Granville of Pothcridge, had lately 
becoiRe jfxtiuifL Being pqw high in the 
Queen's favour, he (171 2) w^s appointed 
cpn^ptroUer of the Jioufehold^ and a privy 
counfeljor ; find to his othe^ honours was 
ftdded t|ie dedicjition of Vo^q% Wind/or Foreji. 
Pe was advanced next year to be treafurer o^" 
the houfehold. 

m 
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Of thcfe favours he foon loft all but his 
title ; for at the acceflion of king George his 
place was given tjo the earl Choltnondeley, and 
he was perfecutcd with the reft of his party** 
Having protefted againft the bill for attainting 
Grmond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the. 
infurre(9:io|i in Scptlan^J, feize.d Sept. 26, 1715^ 
as a fufpeded man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feb. 8, 1717, when he. was at laft releafed, 
and reftored to his. feat in parliament ; where 
(17 1 9) he made a very ardent and animated 
fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to prevent 
pcgafiopal Conforniity,whlch, however, though 
it was then printed^ he has not inferted into 
hi? works, 

- Some tlm^ afterwards (about 1722), being 
perhaps embarrafled by his profufion, he went 
into foreign coiintries, with the ufual pretence 
qf retovering his health. In this'ftate of 
leifure, and retirement, he received the fiirft 
volume of Burnet's Hiftory, of which he can- 
not be fuppofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought hi mfelf able 
to deted: fome particular falfehoods. He 
therefore undertook the vindication of gene- 
jraj Monk from fome caluninies of Pr. Bur- 
net, 
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net, and fbme mifreprefentations of Mr, 
Echard. This was anfwered civilly by Mr, 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon, and more^ 
roughly by Dn Colbatch, 

His other hiftorical performance is a de- 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, 
whom lord Clarendon has fhewn in a form 
very unamiable. So much is urged in this 
apology, to juftify many actions that have 
been rcprefented as culpable, and to palliate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the 
greater part ; and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dif- 
pofed to think the worft of Greenville, as 
Greenville was alfo veiy willing to think the 
worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces'were pub-^ 
lifhed at his return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his la-^ 
bours, and enjoy his reputation, he publiflied 
(1732) a very beautiful and fplendid edition 
of his works, in which he omitted what he 
difapproved, and enlarged what feemed de-e 
ficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly 
received by queen Caroline; to whom and 

to 
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to the priricefs Anne he prefented his works, 
*with verfes on the blank leaveSj^ with which 
^ concluded his poetical labours* 

He died in Hanover-fquare^ Jan. 30, 1735, 
having a few days before buried his wife, 
the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, 
but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation 
from their works ; but there are works whkh 
owe their reputation to the character of the 
writer. The publick fometimes has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards for ope fpecies of 
excellence with thfe honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his bene- 
ficence we do not /willingly withhold the 
praife of genius ; a man of exalted merit 
becomes at once an accomplifhed writer, as a 
beauty finds no great difficulty in paffing for 
a iwit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, 

and therefore attracted notice : fince he is by 

Pope ftyled the polite^ he muft be fuppofed 

elegant in his manners, and generally loved : 

7 he 
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he was in times of conteft and turbulence 
ftcady to his party, and obtained that efteem 
which is always conferred upon firmnefs aqjj^ 
confiftency. With thofe advantages, having 
learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poet ; and his claim to the laurel 
>yas allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who 
takfes up his book without any favourable 
prejudices, the praife already received will 
be thought fuflicient ; for his works do not 
fliew him to have had much comprehenfion 
from nature, or illumination from learning. 
He feems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very little more* 
He is for ever aijiufrng himfelf with the pue- 
rilities of mythology; his King is Jupiter, 
who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno. The Oueen is compound-r 
ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. Hi§ 
poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit, 
after having rattled a while with Juno and 
Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cafliope, Niobe, 
and the Propetidps, Hercules, Minos, and 
Rhadamanthu?,. at.Iaft concludes its. folly with 
profaneaefs. 

His 
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His verfes to Mira, which are moft ffe^ 
-^uently mentioned, have little in them d£ 
jjither art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : there may 
be found, now-and-then, a happier effort j 
but they are commonly feeble and unaffeding, 
or forced and extravagant* 

His little pieces are feldom either fpritely 
or elegant, ^the» keen or weighty. . They 
are trifles written 'by idlenefs, and publifhed 
by vanity. But his Prologues and Epilogues 
have a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
moft elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
fplendor and gaiety ; but the merit of ori- 
ginal thought is wanting. Its higheft praife 
is the fpirit with which he celebrates king 
James's confort, when fhe was a queen no 
longer. 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has fome- 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances : his precepts are juft, and his 
cautions proper j they are indeed not new, 

5 but 
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but in a didaftick poem novelty is to be ex— 
peded only in the ornaments and illuftration's. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied wit|| 
agreeable and inftruftive notes. 

The Mafque of Pekus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line ; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different ages ; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays ; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very correct. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works ; for if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paffages which are at 
leaft pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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^HOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of 

Mn John Yalden of Suflex, was born | 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been 
educated in the grammar-fchool belonging to 
Magdalen College in Oxford, be was in 1690, 
at the age of .nineteen, admitted commoner 
of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of Jg^ 
Jiah Pullen^ a man whofe name is ftill re- 
membered in the univerfity. He became 
next year one of the fcholars of Magdalen 
College, where he was diftinguilhed by a 
lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a 
<leciamation j and Dr. Hough, the prefident, 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
too good to be the fpeaker's. Some time 
after, the dodor finding him a little irregu- 
larly bufy in the library, fet him an exercife 

for 
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for punifhment ; and, that he might not h& 
deceived by any artifice, locked the doon 
Yalden, as it happened, had been lately read- ^ 
ing on the fubjedl given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compofition which fo pleafed 
the prefident, that he told him his former 
fufpicions, and promifed to favour him. 

• 
Among his contemporaries in the qoUege 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who 
were in thofe times friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden 
continued, throughout his life, to think as 
probably he thought at firft, yet did not lofe 
the friendfliip of Addifon, 

When Namur was taken by king William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ mini- 
fters who pleafed themfelves with the praife of* 
patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humor-* 
ous poem of that time, called Tbe Oxford 
Latireat; in which, after many claims had 

been 
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iyecn made and rejeded, Yalden is repreferit-^ 
ed as demanding the laurel^ and as being 
called to his trial, inftead of receiving a re-* 
wardi 

His crime waS for being a felon in verfci 

And prefcnting his theft to the king ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarcc^ 

But the lad was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he' had ftorn was fo little worth ftealing^ 

They forgave him the damage and cbft -, 
Had he ta'cn thd whole ode^ as he took it 
piece-mealing. 

They had fin'd him but ten pence, at moft^ 

*rhe podt whom he was charged with robbing 
was Congrevej 

He wrote another poem on the death of 
the duke of Glouceften 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college j 
and next yeaf, entering , into orders, wasf 
prefented by the fociety with a living in War-* 
Wickfhire, confident with his fellowfhip, and 
chofen ledurer of moral philofophy^ a very 
honourable office. 

yoL-IIL L Oft 
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On the acceffion of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid^ by the author of 
the Biograpbia^ to have declared himfelf oF 
the party who had the honourable diftindioa 
of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
dodor in divinity, and foon after refigned 
his fellowfhip and lecture; and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the college a picture 
of thdr foj^der. 

He was made re£tor of Chalton and Clean^ 
vilky two adjjpining towns and benefices in 
Hert|brd&ite''J and had the prebends, or 
finecureSj of DeanSy Hqins^ and Pcndles in 
Devonfliire. He had before been chofen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, upoa 
the refignation of Dn Atterbury. 

From this time he feems to have led a 
quiet and inofFenfive life, till the clamour 
was raifed about Atterbury's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors " or 
partakers of the horrid confpiracy j and Dr* 
Yalden, having fome acquaintamre with the 
f bifhop, 
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bifliop, and being familiarly converfant with 
Kelly his fecretaiyi fell under fufpicionj and 
Was taken into cuftody. 

Upon his examination he was charged 
^fvith a dangerous correfpdndence with Kelly* 
The correfpondencc he acknowledged; but 
maintained^ that it had no treafonable tend-* 
tncy. His pajpefs were feized ; but nothing 
was found that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book^^ tbo^ 
rougb^paced do&rine. This expreflion the 
imagination of his examiners had impreg-* 
Hated with treafon, and the dodor was en- 
joined to explain them. Thus prefled, he 
told them that the words had lain unheeded 
An his pocket-book from the time of queer! 
/*Anne, and that he was afliamed to give art 
L account of them ; but the truth was^ that he 
/ had gratified his curiofity one day^ by hear- 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit^ And thofe 
J' words was a memorial hint of a remarkable 
fentence by which he warned his congrega- 
tion to beware of thotough-paced dod:rine^ 
that doSlrine^ which j coming in at one ear^ 
paces through the head^ and goes out at fh€ 
other. f 

L 2 Nothing 
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Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers^ and no evidence arifing againil him, 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this | 
character attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre- 
quented the converfation, of a very nume- 
rous and fplendid fet of acquaintance. He 
died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his 
age. 

Of his poems^ many are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical 
charadler, was fuppofed to be Pindarick* 
Haying fixed his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 
him, and has written a Hymn to Darknejs^ 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn 
to Ugbt. 

This hymn feems to be his beft perform- 
ance, and is, for the moft part, imagined 
with great vigour, and exprefTed with great 
propriety. I. will not ' tranfcribe it. The 
feven firft ftanzas are good j but the third, 
fourth, and feventh are the beft : the eighth 

feems 
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&ems to involve a contradidlon ; the texUh 
is exquifitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological^ 
and partly religious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each other : he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where 
yalden may be fufped:ed, though hardly cpn- 
yifled^ of having confulted the Hymnus ad 
Umbram of Wowerus^ in thp fixth fl;anza, 

Tyhich anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

» ■ • 

Ilia fuo praeeft nofturnis numine facris— 
Perquc vias crrarc novU dat fpcftra figuris, 1 
Manefque excites medics ululare per agros 
jSub npftem, ct queftu notes cempkrc pcnates^ 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fue fenium fecludit corpore teto 
JJaud numerans jugi fugientia fccula lapfu, 
flrgo ubi poftremum mundi cempage feluta 
Hanc rerum molem fuprema abfumpfcrit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nubc ampleftetur epaca^ 
pt prifce imperie rurfus demin^bitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo- 
Ijjte and pofitiv? where the Morning rifes, 

L 3 ^o 
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In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the 
fudden eruption of new created Light, hq 
iays, 

Awhile th'Almighty wondering ftood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite, 
Knowledge can never wonder, AH wonder; 
is the efFedt of novelty upon Ignorance, 

Of his other poems it is fufficient tp fay that 
they deferveperufal, though they are not ?ilwaya 
exadly poliflied, though the rhymes are fome-^ 
times very ill forted, and though his faults 
feem rather the omiffions of idlenefs thaotjie 
pegligences pf enthufiafrn. 
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^HOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
rtri^itnd Richard Tickell, was born in 
1686 at flridekirk in Cumberland j and in 
April 1 70 1 became a member of Queeii^^ 
College in Oxford ; in i ypS he was made 
Mafter of Arts, and two years afterwards 
was chofen Fellow j for which, as he did not 
comply With the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the Crown. He 
held his Fellowfhijp till 1726, and then vacate4 
^it, by marrying, in that year, at Publin^ 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; he entered 
early into thj? world, and wa? long bufy in 
publick affairs; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe no* 
tice he is faid to have gained by his yerfes in 
praife oiRofamgnd. 
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To thofe verfes it would not have been 
Juft to deny regard ; for they contain fpiije 
of the moft elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind, it will be hard to find one yrith which 
they need to fear a comparifon. It may de- 
ferve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in prjiife of Addifpn, he has co- 
pied, at leaft has refembled, TickelL 

Let joy fdutc fair Rofamonda*s Ihadc. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft fhe rovcs^^ 
And hears apd tells the ftory of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike thj^y blefs their fate, 
Since Loye, which made them wretched, madp 

them great. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom benaoan. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TiGRELL* 

Then future age? with djeligh}: fhall fee 
How Plato's, Bacop's, Newton's, looks agrees 
Or in fair ferics laurcl'd b^rds be fhpwn, 
A Virgil there, apd here ^n Addifon, Pop?. 

He profluced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cato^ wit|i equal fkill, 
\i^t not equal happinefs. 
^ ' When 
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When the minifters of queen Anne were 
jiegotiating with France, TickcU publifhed 
The Profpeff of Peace ^ a poem, of which the 
jtendenf y was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of traar 
quillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as WhiggiJJimus^ had 
then conneded himfelf with any party, I 
know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter 
the practices, or promote the opinions, of the 
men by whom he was afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fuflTered his friendfliip to pre- 
vail over his publick i^irit, and gave in the 
SpeStator fuch praifes of TickelFs poem, that 
when, after having long wifhed to perufe it, 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired. But the hqpe excited by a work 
of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time 
with fo much favour, that fix editions were 
fold, 



At 
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At the arrival of king G^eorge he fung 
fbe Royal Progrefs ; which being inferted in 
the SpeStator is well known, and of which 
it is juft to fay, that it is neither high new: 
low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
in Tickell's life was his publication of the firft 
book of the lUadj as tranflated by himfelf, 
an apparent oppofition to Pope's Homer ^ of 
which the firfl part made its entrance into the 
world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions 
were both good ; but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever was made ; an4 with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does, not appear to 
have been much difmayed; for^ fays he, / 
baw the town^ that isy th€ moby on my Jide^ 
But he reniarks, that it is common for the 
/mailer party to make up in diligence what they 
want in nutters ; he appeals to the people a^ 
bis proper judges ; and^ if they are not inclineS^ 
to condemn him^ be is in little care about the 
bigb-fyers at Button s. 
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Pope did not long think Addifon an im- 
partial judge ; for he confidered him as the 
Writer of Tickeirs verfion. The reafons Jfor 
bis fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe from 
Mr. Spence*8 CoUedion. 

** There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) 
?* between Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; 
f^ and wc had not been in company together, 
*^ for a good while, any where but at Bufton's 
♦^ coffee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him al* 
** m(^ every day. — On his meeting me there, 
^' one day in particular, he took me afide, 
^* and faid he fliould be glad to dine with 
f ' me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe 
f* people were gone (Budgel and Philips), 
f We went accordingly ; and after dinner 
f Mr. Addifon faid, ^ That he had wanted 
" for fome time to talk with me j that hi9 
f' friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at Ox»- 
*^ ford, tranflated the firft book of the Iliad; 
♦' that he defigngd to print itj and had de^ 
IJ fired him to look . it over ; that he muft 
■f^ therefore beg that I would not defire him 
*' to look over my firft book, becaufe, if 
♦* he did, it would have the air of double-* 
1^ dealing.* I afllired him that I did noe 
' ^ "at 
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"at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was 
•' going to publifli his tranflatlon; that |ie 
*' certainly had as much right to tranflSie 
^* any author as myfelf ; and that piiblifliing 
•^ both was entering on a fair ft|lge. I tRen " 
** added, that I would not defire him to look . 
^* over my firft book of the Iliad^ becau^i 
** he had looked over Mr. Tickeirs; but.*^ 
*' could wifh to have the benefit of hisob-r 
^* fervations on my fecond, which I had 
** then finiftied, and which Mr. Tickell ha4 
** not touched upon. Accordingly I fent 
*' him the fecond book the next morning j 
*^* and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned 
*' it, with very high commendations. — Soon 
*' after it was generally known that Mr. 
** Tickell was publifliing the firft book of th^ 
** Jlia^^ I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and^ 
*' upon pur falling into that fubjeft, the 
** Doftor exprefled a great deal of furprizq 
<' atTickell's having had fuch a cranflatioa 
** fo long by him. He faid, that it was in-* 
*' conceivable to him, and that there muft 
** be fome miftake in the matter j that each 
** lifed to communicate . to the other what- 
" ever verfes - they wrote, even to the leaft 
^ things ; that Tickell could not have been 
7 " bufied 
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t •* bufijed in fo long a work there without hi« 

** knowing fomething of the matter; and 

** that he had never heard a fingle word of 

•* it till op this occafion. This furprife of 

" Tfr. Young, together with what S.teele has 

*' faid againft Tickell in relation to this af- 

.:*^^air, make it highly probable that there 

'•* was foine underhand dealing in that buli- 

*^ nefs ; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 

•* a very fair worthy man, has fince, in a 

** manner, as good as owned it to me. 

** [When it was introduced into a converiation 

^* between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by a 

** third perfon, Tickell did not deny it ; 

•* which, confidering his honour and zeal for 

** his departed friend, was the fame a§ owning 

it.]" 



«i 



Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Watrburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred. Pope always in his -^^r/ of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious ; the palm is now given univerfally 
to Pope J but I think the firft lines of Tic- 

kell's 
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keirs were rather to be preferred, and Poptf 
feems to have lince borrowed fomething from 
them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover fuccefiion was difpirted^ 
Tickell gave what affiftance his pen would 
fupply. His Letter ^ ta Avignon ftands high 
among party-poems j it exprefles contempt 
without coarfenefs, and fuperiority without 
infolence. It had the fuccefs which it de-^ 
ferved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Ad-* 
difon, who, when he went into Ireland aa 
fecretary to the lord Sunderland, took him 
thither, and employed him in publick bufinefs ; 
and when (171 7) afterwards he rofe to be 
fecretary of ftate, made him under-fecretary. 
Their friendfhip feems to have Continued 
without abatement ; for when Addifon died, 
he left him the charge of publifhing his 
works, with a folemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy od 

the author, which could owe none of its 

6 beauties 
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beauties to the affiftance which might be fuf- 
pefled to have ftrchgthened or embellifhed 
his earlier compofitions ; but neither he nor 
Addifon ever produced nobler lines than are 
contained in the third and fourth paragraphs, 
nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
poem to be found in the whole compafe of 
Englifli literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fe- 
cretary to the Lords juftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour ; in which he continued 
till 1 740, when he died on the twenty^third of 
April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the long- 
eft is Kenjtngton Gardens^ of which the ver- 
fification is fmooth and elegant, but the fi£tion 
unfkilfuUy compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpecies of thole 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, cannot be refufed a high place 
among the minor poets ; nor Ihould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 
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to the SpeBator. With refped to his perfonal 
charafter, he is faid to have been a. man of gay 
converfation, at leafl: a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domeflick relations 
without cenfure# 
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r\Y Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well ^ 
^"^ remembered as a man efteemed and ca- 
reffed by the elegant and great, I was at firft 
able to obtain no other memorials than fuch 
as are fupplied by a book called Gibbers Lives 
of the Poets ; of which I take this opportunity 
to teftify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever feen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute underftanding, 
though with little fcholaftick education, who, 
not long after the publication of his work, 
died in London of a confuinption. His life 
was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theo- 
pllilus Gibber, then a prifoner for debt, im- 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. 
The manufcript of Shiels is now in my pof- 
feffion. 

Vol. III. M I have 
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I have iince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been mifled 
by falfe accounts; for he relates. that Jamesf 
Hammond, the author of the following Ele- 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and, 
had fome office at the prince of Wales's, court, 
till love of a lady, whofe name was Dafh- 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand- 
ing. He was unextinguifhably amorous, and 
his miftrefs inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators in the beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his lifter. He was 
born about 1 710, and educated at Weftmin- 
fter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any yniverfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have cpme 
very early into publick notice, and to have 
been diftinguilhed by thofe whofe friend- 
Ihip prejudiced mankind at that time in 
favour of the man on whom they were 
beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
iiam, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. He is faid 
9 ta 
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to have divided hi« life between pleafure and 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town, 
and in his gaiety lofing the ftudent. Of his 
Kterary hours all the efic<Ets are here exhi- 
bited, of which the elegies were written very 
early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1 741, he waschojfen into parfiament for 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who 
^were elc<9:ed by the Prince's influence j and 
died next year in June at Stowe, the famous 
feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried* 
The eharadter which her lover bequeathed 
her was^ indeed, not likely to attra6t eourt* 
fhip* 

The Elegies were publiflied after his death ; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, . to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudices in 
their favour. 

M 2 But 
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But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
be reafonably fufpe£ted that he never read . 
the poems ; for he profefles to value them for 
a very high fpecies of excellence, and recom- 
mends them as the genuine efFufions of the 
mind, which exprefles a real paflioft in the lan- 
guage of nature. But the truth is, thefe 
elegies have neither paffion, nature, nor man- 
ners* Where there is fid:ion, there is no pajp- 
fi5n } he that defcribes hiirifelf as a fhepherd, 
and his Neasra or Delia as a fhepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paffion. 
He. that courts his miftrefs with Roman ima- 
gery deferves to lofe het ; for^flie may with 
^ood reafon fufpedt his fmcerity. Hammond 
.has few fentiments drawn from rtature^ and 
few images from modern life. He produces 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard to find in all his prqduiSions three ftarizas 
that deferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady 
with dying ; aiid what then fhall follow ? 

' Wilt thdu in tears thy lover's corfe attend j 
: ^ With eyes averted light the folcmn pyre. 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend. 
Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

To 
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To footh the hovering foul be thine the care, 
. "With plaintive cries to lead the oiournful band. 
In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my a(hes with thy trembling hand : 
Panchaia's odours be their eoftly feaft. 

And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 
Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 

And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph 
who rejed.ed a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
no fweetnefs ; th^y never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers* 
hav€ thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity, but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowlege of Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of alj 
^he meafures which our language affords, 
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SOMERVILE. 



QF Mr. SOMERVILFs life I am not 
able to fay any thing that can fatisfy 
curiofity. 

He was a gentleman "wholie eftate was ia 
Warwickfliire ; his houfe, where he was bora 
in 1692, is called Edfton^ a feat inherited firoia 
a long line of anceftors ; for he was faid to be 
of the firft family, in his county. He tells of 
himfelf, that he |jras born near the Avon's 
banks* He was bred at Winchefter-fchool, 
and was ekded fellow of New College. It 
does not appear that iti the places jd{ his edu- 
cation, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 
genius or literature. His powers were firft 
difplayed in the country, where he was diftin- 
guifhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a Ikilful 
and ufeful Juftice of the Peace, 

Of 
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Of the dofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenftone, by whom he was 
too much refembled. 

** ~Our old friend Somervile Is dead ! I 
*' did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
** as I find myfelf on this occafion. — Subla- 
" turn quarimus* I can now excufe all his 
^ foibles ; impute them to age, and to dif- 
*^ trefs of circumftances : the laft of thdfe 
** confiderations wrings my very foul to 
" think on. For a man of high fpirit, coh- 
*' fcious of having (at leaft in one produc- 
*' tion) generally pleafed the world, to be 
^ plagued and threa^rened by vnretches that 
" are low in every ffnfeyto be forced to 
** drink himfelf into painf of the body, in 
" order to ^et rid of the jS^ins of the mind, 
" is a mifery/'— He died July .19, 1742, 
and was buried at Wotton, near Henley on 
Arden* 

His difttefles need not be much pitied: 

his eftate is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, 

vthich by his death has ^eyolved to lord So- 

M 4 mervile 
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mervile of Scotland. His mother indeed, whq 
lived till ninety, had^a jointure of fix hun-? 
dred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf net 
better enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
writer, who at leaft muft be allowed to have 
fet a good example to men of his own clafs, 
by devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
lege ; and who has fhewn, by the fubjefts 
which his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable to be at once a Ikilful fportfman and a 
man of letters, 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it 
i^ay commonly he faid at leaft, that be writes 
very well for a gentleman. His ferious pieces 
are fometimes elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant. In his verfes to Addifou 
the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the moft exquifite delicacy of praife ; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that are 
• ieldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecbnd 
Ode he fliews that he knew little of his 

herp* 
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Iiero, when he talks of his private virtues. 
His fubjedls are commonly fuch as require no 
great depth of thought or energy of expref-. 
fion. His Fables are generally ftale, and 
therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favou- 
rite, The TWo Springs^ the fiction is unna- ' 
tural, . and the moral inconfequential. In 
his Tales there is too much coarfenefs, with 
too little care of language, and not fuflScient 
jrapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Cbace^ which he 
undertook in his maturer age, when his ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
yerfe, of which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubje£t, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoflible to inte- 
reft the common readers of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures of the chafe, he has done all 
that tranfition and variety could eafily effed: ; 
and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting ufed in other 
countries. 

With 
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With ftill Jefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crip- 
pled profe ; and familiar images in laboured 
language have nothing to recommend thcnx 
but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tradlions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
cxcdlefiice cf the Splendid Shilling is, that it 
is ihcart. Difgidfe can Ratify no longer thaa 
ft deceives^ 
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TT has beea obferved in all ages, that the 
advantages of nature or of fortune have 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
happinefs ; and that thoie whom the Iplendour 
of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
have placed upon the fummits of human life, 
have not oft^n^ivtcn anyjuft occafion to envy 
in thofe who look up to them from a lower 
ftation : whether it be that apparent fijperi- 
ority incites great defigns, and great deCgns 
are naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or 
that the general lot of mankind is mifery, and 
the misfortunes of thofe whofe eminence 
drew upon them an univexfal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, becaufe they 
were more generally obiervcd, and have iu 
ffeaiity been only nvore coni^icuous than 

thofe 
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thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
fevere. 

That affiuence and power, advantages ex* 
trinfic and adventitious, and therefore eafily 
: feparable from thofe by whom they are pof^ 
feffed, fhould very often flatter the mind 
with expectations of felicity which they cUn- 
not give, raifes no aflonifhnient ; but it feems 
rational to hope, that intelledual greatnefs 
ihould produce better efFeds : that minds 
qualified for great attainments fhould firft 
^endeavour their own benefit j and that they 
who are moft able to teach others the way to 
happinefs, fhould with moft certainty follow 
it themfelves. 

But this expedation, however plaufible, 
has been very frequently difappointed. The 
heroes of literary as well as civil hiftoiry have 
been veiy often no lefs remarkable for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have beea 
written only to enumerate the miferies of the 
learned; and relate their unhappy lives, and. 
untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful nairratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard 3ayage, a man J 

Y?^hofe , 
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V^tofe writings entitle him to an eminent rank 
in the clafles of learning, and whofe misfor-' 
tunes claim a degree of compaffion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were often the 
confequences of the crimes of others, rather 
than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Ccuntefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for fome time upon 
very Uneafy terms with her hufband, thought 
a public confeflion of adultery the mod ob- 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty ; and therefore declared > that the 
child, with which fhe was then great, waS 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagined, made her huiband no lefs de- 
firous of a feparation than hcrfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the moft efFe£tual 
manner; for he appUed not to the ecclefi- 
aftical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an adt, by which his marriage 
might be diflblved, the nuptial contrad: to- 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated. This adt, after the ufual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered mar- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 

tical 
4 
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fJcal judges * ; and on March 3d was fepa- 
rated from Ms wife, whofe fortune, which 
-was Very great, was repaid her, and who 
harming, aa wdl a^ her hufband, the Hbcrtj of 
maki-ng another choice, was in a fhort time 
married to Colonel Brett. ' 

White the Earl of Macclesfield was prcle- 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the loth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and 
the Earl Rivers^ by appearing to confidef him 
^ his own, left none any reafon to doubt of 
rtie finceiity of her declaration ; for he was 
his gDdfather, and gave him his own namie, 
which was by his diredion inferted in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parifh in Holbom, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

* This yrar was made remarkable by the di^lotion of at 
marriage folcmnized in the face of the church. Salmon'^s 
Review. 

Ihe following protefl is regiftercd in the books of the 
Hdufe of Lords. 

DifTcntient. 

Bec^ufe we conceive that this is the iix^ bill of that nature 
that hath paifed, where there was not a divorce firil obtained 
in the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill pre<*e- 
deat, and may be of dangerous confcquence in the future. 
Halifax. Rochester. 

mother, 
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motfeer, whom, as £he wae now fct frte from 
her hufband, he probably imagined likely to 
treat with great tendernefe the child that had 
contributed to fo pleafm]^ an event. It is 
ii®t uideed eafy to di&o^er what nsotlvev 
could be found to over-baxance that natocrai 
aflfeaion of a parent, or what intereft cotdd 
be promoted by neglefl: or cruelty. The 
dread of fkame or of pcfverty, by which 
fome wretches have been incited to abanddii 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup- 
pofed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folieited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of the legiflatura 
had undtgfcrvedly beftowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminished by 
the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought upon her. It was there- 
fore not likely that Ihe would be wicked 
without temptation, that fhe would look upon 
her fbn from his birth with a kind of refent- 
ment and abhorrence ; and, inftead of fup- 
porting, aiTifting, and defending him, de- 
light to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or 
that ihe would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, and obftruding 
his refources, and with an implacable and 

reftlefs 
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reftlefs cruelty pontinue her perfecution froni 
the firft hour of his life to the laft» 



Biit whatever were her motives, . no fooner 
was her fon born, thaii fhe difcovered a refo- 
lutiott of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com- 
mitting him to the care of a poor woman^ 
whom flie direded to educate him as her 
own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Ri- 
chard Savage. Born with a legal claim to ho- 
nour and to affluence, he was in two months 
illegitimated by the parliament, and difowncd 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and ob- 
Icurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, 
only that he might be fwallowed by its quicfc- 
fands, or dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others 
with the f^me cruelty. As it was impoffible 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or 
tendernefs of her relations made after her 
child, fhe was obliged to gite fome account 

of 
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of the meafures that fhe had taken ; and her 
mother, the L^tdy Mafon, whether in ap-. 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to tranfaci with 
the nurfe, to pay her for her care, and to fu- 
perintend the education of the child* 

In this charitable oiEce flie was affifted by ' 
his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while ihe 
lived, always looked upon him with that 
tendernefs, which the barbarity of his mo- 
ther made peculiarly neceflary ; but her death, 
which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for 
though fhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his lofs by a legacy of three hundred ppunds; 
yet, as he had none to profecute his claim, 
to fhelter him from oppreflion, or call-in law 
to the affiftance pf juftice, her will was elud- 
ed by the executors, and no part of the mo-^ 
ney was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban- 
doned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care,, and directed him to be placed at a 
fmall grammar-fchool near St. Alban's, wher6 
he was called by the name of his nurfe, with- 

VoL. IIL N out 
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out the lead intimation that he had a claim to 
any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and 
paffed through feveral of the clafles, with 
what rapidity or what applaufe cannot now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refpedl 
of his mailer, it is probable that the mean 
rank, in which he then appeared, did net 
hinder his genius from being diftinguiA^d,* 
or his induftry from being rewarded ; and if 
in fo low a ftate he obtained diftihdion and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were gained 
but by genius and induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conje^Sture, that 
his application was equal to his abilities, be* 
caufe his improvement was more than pro- 
portioned to the opportunities which he en-^ 
joydd ; nor can it be' doubted, that if his 
carlieft produdlions had been preferved, like 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in Ibme 
have found vigorous fallies of that fprightly 
humour which diftinguiihes The Author to 
ie let^ and in others ftrong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted the folemn 
ifcenes of The Wanderer. 
- While 
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While he was thus cultivating his genius. 
Ills father the EaVl Rivers was feized with a 
diftemperj which in a fhort time put an end 
to his life. He had frequently inquired after 
his fon, and had always been amufed with 
failacious and evafive anfwers ; but, being 
now in his own opinion on his death-bed^ 
he thought it his duty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and there- 
fore denxanded a pofitive account of him, 
with an importunity not to be diverted pr 
denied. His mother, who could no longer 
refufe an anfwer, determined at leaft to ^ive 
fuch as fhould cut him off for ever frorn that 
liappinefs which competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which 
is perhaps the firft inftance of a lye invented 
by .a mother to deprive her fon of a provi- 
fion which was defigned him by another, and 
which fhe could not expedt herfelf, though 
lie fhould jofe it. 

This was therefore an zQ. of wickednefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpedted; the Earl did not imagine 
there there could exift in a human form a 
mother that would ruin her fon without en- 
N 2 riching 
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riching herfelf, and therefore bellowed upon 
fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had been 
intended him, prompted her in a fhort time 
to another projedl, a projed: worthy of fuch 
a difpqfition. She endeavoured to rid herfelf 
frpm-^ the danger of being at any time made 
'known to him, by fending him fecretly to 
the American plantations *. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was coun- 
teracted, or by what interpofition fhe was 
induced to lay afide her defign, I know not ; 
it is not improbable that the Lady Mafoa 
might perfuade.or compel her to defift, or 
perhaps fhe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
aftion ; ' for it may be conceived, - that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts againfl the fenfe of common 
wickednefs, would yet be fhocked at the de- 
fign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want, to expofe him without interefl, and 

• Savage's Preface to his Mifcellany, 

, without 
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without provocation ; and Savage might on 
this occafion find protedors and advocates 
among thofe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compaflion had never touched 
before^ 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banifhing him into another country, fhe form- 
ed foon after a fcheme for burying him in po- 
verty and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his 
ftation of life, if not the place of his refidence, 
might keep him for ever at a diftance from 
her, fhe ordered him to be placed with a fhoe- 
maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual time 
of trial, he might become his apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this project was 
for fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was wil- 
ling to confefs ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpeded dif- 
covery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nui;fe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thofe effe^s, 

• Preface to Savage's Mifceilanies. 

N 3 which 
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which by her death were, as he imagined^ 
become his own ; he therefore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which in- 
formed him of his birth, and, the reafons for 
which it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the em- 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to fhare the affluence 
of his mother ; and therefore without fcruple 
applied to her as her fon, and made ufe of 
every art to awaken her tendernefs, and attract 
her regard, But neither his letters, nor the 
interpofition of thofe friends which his mcAt 
or his diftrefs procured him, made any impref- 
fion upon her ftiind. She ftill refolved to ne^ 
gleiS, though fee could no longer difown him^ 

It was to nopurpofe that he frequently foli- 
cited her to admit him to fee her ; flic avoided 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or* 
dered him to be excluded from her ly>ufe, by 
whomfoever he might be introduced, and what 
rcafon foever he might give for entering it. • 

Savage 
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Savage was at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcovery of his real mother, that it was 
his frequent practice to walk in the dark even^ 
ings * for feveral hours before her door, ia 
hopes of feeing her as fhe might come by ac-"- 
cident to the window, or crofe her apartment 
with a candle in her band. 

But all his afliduity and tendernefs were 
without effedi for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and Was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was 
endeavouring to awaken the afFe(3:ion of a 
mother ; He was therefore obliged to feek . 
feme other means of fupport ; and, having np 
prpfeflion, became by neceflity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary 
world was engrofled by the Bangorian contro- 
verfy, wliich filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
and the cofFee-houfes with difputants. Of 
this fubje<9:, as moft popular, he made choice 
for his firft attempt, and, without any other 
knowledge of the queftion than he had ca- 
fually colleded from converfation, publifhed a 
poem againft the Bilhop. 

♦ See the Plain Dealer. 

N4 What 
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What was the fuccefs or meiit of this pei^ 
formance, I know not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion, Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little time afhamed of it, and en- 
deavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could colled. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
wanting *, and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifh 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mn Bullock, 
who, having more intereft, made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, un- 
der the title of f Wdj^^an's a Riddle, but 
allowed the unhappy Author no part of the 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than 
before j for though it was received and adted, 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

t This play was printed firft in 8vo j and afterwards ia 
i2mo^ the fifth edition. 

yet 
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yet it appeared fo late in the year, that the 
author obtained no other advantage from it, 
than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mn Wilks, by whom he was pitied, ca- 
reffed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
wrhich conftituted his charadter, promoted his 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his mil- 
fortunes, applauded his merit, took all the op- 
portunities of recommending hinv,^and aflert- 
ed, that * " the inhumanity of his mother had 
" given him a right to find every good man 
*' his father." 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 
which he fometiipes related an inftance too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very juft idea of his patron's charader. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his houfe the next morning. Mr. 
iSavage came as he had promifed, found the 

• Plain Dealer, 

chariot 
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chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go, Savagq 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft expe- 
dition to Hyde--Park Corner, where they flop* 
ped at a. petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publifli a pamphlet, and that he 
had defired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. Th«y Ibon fat down to the 
woric. Sir Richard dilated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fur* 
prized at the meannefs c^ the entertainment, 
and after feme hefitation ventured to afk for 
Ti?^ine, whkh Sir Richard, not without re- 
iuftance, ordered to be brought. They thea 
finiflied their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. 

JMr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, and 
expefted that Sir Richard woiald call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his expecta- 
tions 
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ticms deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet mull be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to 
go and offer their new produ£tion to fale for 
two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and compofed the pamphlet only to dit 
charge his reckoning. 

Mr, Savage related another faS equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
thd obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expen- 
five train of domeftics could be confiftent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly cpn- 
fefled, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being then* 
afked, why he did not difcharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs who had intro-; 

duced 
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duced themfelves with an execution, and whom, 
lince he could not fend them away, he had 
thought it convenient to embellifh with liveries, 
that they might do him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedi- 
ent, and, by paying the debt, difcharged their 
attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to pro- 
anife that they fhould never again find him 
graced with a retinue of the fame kind. 

. Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality ; and per- 
haps many pf the misfortunes, which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be juflly im- 
puted to fo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propofed to have efta- 
bliflied him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contradled a kind of alliance with 
liim, I)y marrying him to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
^ pounds. But though he was always lavilh 
of future bounties, he conduced his affairs in 
fuch a manner, that he was very feldom able 

to 
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to keep his promifcs, or execute his own in- 
tentions ; and, as he was never able to. raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was offi- 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcernment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 
incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
little knowledge of the world is fuffioient to 
difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
in the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or 
the heat of tranfient Tefentment, ipeak of 
• their friends and benefadlors with levity and 
contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, 
nor reverence for their virtue. The fault 
therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft like- 
wife 
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wife be acquitted of feverity, for who is theref 
that can patiently bear contempt from one 
whom he has relieved and fupported, whofe 
eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in- 
tereft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; 
a man, who, whatever were his abilitias 
or Ikill as an adlor, deferves at leaft to be 
remembered for his virtues *, which are not 

* As it is a lofs to nankind when any good adion is for- 
gotten, I fliall infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks's generb- 
itjr, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in hispfonQp- 
ciation from engaging in orders^ for which his friends deligned 
him, kft his own country, and came to London in qneft of 
em{>Ioyment, bat found his folidtations froitlefs, and his 
neceffities tv^ry day more preffing. In this diftr^fs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was rc- 
je£led. Thus were his laft hopes defeated, and he had no 
other profpedl than of the mof^ deplorable poverty. But Mr* 
Wilks thought his performance, though not peifeS, at leaft 
•worthy of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with {o much diligence, that the 
houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Leyden^ appliied hatnfelf to the Hudy of phy£c ; and pro- 
fecuted his defign widi fo much diligence and fuccefs,. that, 
when Dr Boerhaave wa» defired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons-to introduce into R^^flia the.pradbice and itvtdy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thole whom he feje^led^ 
He had a confiderable penfion fettled on him at his arrival, 
and was one of the chief phyficians at the Ruffian court. 

often 
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often to be found in the worM5 and perhaps 
lefs oflen ra Hs ppofeffio^a than in otliers. To 
be humane, generous, and candid, is a Tery: 
high degree of merit in any cafe j but thofc 
qualities deferve ftill greater praife, when 
they are found in that condition, which xhakes 
almoft ercry other man, for whatever reiifohy 
contemptuous, infoknt, pdadant, ielfi/h^ and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of ihofb to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief,^ he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
protedHbn, and not only aififted hdm id any 
cafual diftreflee, but continued an equai and 
fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By lii's interpofition Mr. Sava^ge once ob^ 
tained from his mother * fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; . but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, tha£ 
few pfomifes of any advantage to him were 
performed. His mother was infected among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

♦ This I write txpom-tfce rrcdlt^f th« awthw of fcia'Kfei 
which was publifhed 1727. 

6 Sea 
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Sea traffic ; and, having been difappointed in 
her expedlations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profped: of fuddea affluence 
prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upen the 
friendihip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in 
a fliort time the amufements of the ftage took 
fuch poffeffion of his mind, that he never 
was abfent from a play in feveral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured 
him :dic acquaintance of the players, and, 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo 
much . pleafed with his converfation, aiid_ 
touched with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
him a fettled penfion of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life xegiijarly paid.. 

^ That this aft of generofity may receive its 
3ue praife, and that the good adions pf Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be fuUied by her general 
charadter, it is proper to mention what Mr. 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
that he never faw her alone^ or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

« At 
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' • At her death he endeavouried to fhew his 
gtthtfttide in the nioft decent manrler, by 
^ed'ring mourning as for i nlother ; But did' 
not celebrate her in elegies, becaufe he knew 
fhat too gr^at profufion df praife woiild only 
h'ave revived thofe faults 'Which Kis natural 
di^'iiity did not allow him to think lefs, be- 
eaufe they were committed by one who fa- 
Vbiired hiiii ; but of which, though Kis virtue 
would not endeavour to palliate them, his 
gratitude would not fufFer him to prolong the 
memory, oir difftife the cenfure^ 

'fn his Wanderer^ he has indeed takefl aii 
cJpportuhity of mentioning her, but celebrates^ 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 
Excellence which notie dver denied her : this 
is the bnly eilcomium with which he has re- 
Warded her liberality, and perhaps he has 
Even in this been tbo lavifli of his praife. He 
feems to have thought, that never to mention 
his benefadlrefs would have an appearance of 
ihgratitiide, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory wodld 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have de- 
prefled his own; 

V0L.IIL O H« 
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He had fomjetinues, by the kiadnefe of MtJ 
\Vilks^ the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafibns he often i:eceived uncommoa marks 
of regard and compaffion ; and was onc6 told 
by the Duke- 6f Dorfet, that it was jull ta 
confider hifii as an injured nobleman^ and 
that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation^ 
to take every opportunity of fupporting hiiri_ 
by their countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole inteteft of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications, and that 
fbe never left any expedient untried,, by 
which he might be cut off from the pofli-, 
bility of fuppotting life^ The lame difpo- 
fitiori fhe endeavoured to diffufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or forttme gave her 
any influence^ and indeed fucoeeded too well 
in her defign ; but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fomif 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againft him, were 
alhamed of their own condud^ and boafted ci^ 
that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately 
involve all his relations } , for he has mentioned 

5 with 
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With gratitude the humanity of one Lady^ 
iivhofe name I am now linahle to recolieft^ 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having afted 
well in oppofitidn to influence/ precept, and 
examples 

The puhiflimerit w^hich our laws inflidi 
Upon thofe parents who murder their infants , 
is wdl known, nor has its juftice ever been 
conteftfed ; but if they deferve death who de- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to inflldt fharper miferies upon him j 
Who prolongs his life orjy to make him mi- 
iferable ; and who expofes him^ without care 
land without pity, to the malice of oppreflion, 
the caprices of chance, And the temptations 
of poverty ; who rejoices to fee him oVer** 
whelmed With calamities ; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others^ has 
tnabled him to rife for a fliort time above 
his miferies, plunges him iagaiti into his 
former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording 

him any conftant fupply, and the profpedl of 

O 2 improving 
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improving his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance neceflarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceflary to * endea- 
vour once more at dramatic poetr}% for which 
he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having.been untuccefsful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius, 
he refolved now to try whether h^ fhould 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tra- 
^dy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubjedt, 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well 
adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the prefent age, to ad- 
mit properly the fidions neceflary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft offended with the 
violation of thofe truths of which we are 
moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe 
fa£ts moft certain, which approach neareft to 
our own time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circumftances in which he wrote 

• In ijz^ 
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k be confidered, will afford at once an un- 
common proof of ftrength of genius,, and 
^vennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup- 
preifed. 

. During a confiderable part of. the time in 
which he was employed upon this perform- 
ance, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat ; nor had he any other conve- 
niences for fludy than the fields or the flreet 
allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and form 
his fpeeches, and afterwards flep into a fhop, 
beg for a few rnoments the ufe of the pen 
and ink, and and write down what he had 
<;ompofed, upon paper which he had picked up 
by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diftrefl^ 
ed is not perfed:, its faults ought furely to be 
imputed to a caufe very different from want 
of genius, and mufl rather excite ' pity fhan 
provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe dlfcouragements the 

tragedy was finifhed, there yet remained the 

labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 

P 3 • dcrtaking, 
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dertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
in a very high degree vexatious and difguft* 
rng ; for, having little intefeft or reputation, 
he was obliged to lubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluc-s 
tance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which 
he always confidered as the djfgrace of his per- 
formance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend-, 
fhip he received great ^ffiftance on many oct 
cafions^ and whom he never mentioned bttt 
with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He 
had been for fome time diftinguiflied by hi^^ 
with very particular kindncfs, J^nd on thi§ 
occafion it was natural to apply to him as an 
author of an eftablifhed chara£ter. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort 
copy of * verfes, in which he defired hi§ 
corredipn. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
'politenefs are generally known, readily com-* 
plied with his requeft ; but as he is remark-^ 
^ble for fingularity of fentiment, and bol4 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage did not 

♦ Pf^t^d fn the late collcftioij of Hs poems. 

think: 
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^mk his pby much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time thfe tdtt- 
"Tage to reject feveral paiTages vAich he'cbuid 
not approve ; andj what is ftili'more iatldable, 
Mr, Hill had the generofity not to referff^^e 
fiegle<3r of his alterations, but wi-ote the pv^ 
iogtte and epilogue, in whieh-he touches*'^ 
the circumftances of the author with great 
^endernefs* ■ ■ ,■ : :. -' 
•' ' . '_ ^<ii 

After all thefe ohftruftiorrs and fcompli- 
-pnees, ' lie * was only able to bring his play 
]upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
aftors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
•fefEon: bf the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among fliefe, Mr, ' Savage v^as^ admitted to 
flay the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by 
which he gained no great reprutatidh, tBe 
theatre being a province for which nature 
fe^med not to have defigned him j for neither 
his voice, look, lior g^efear-Cj v^ere fuch as 
were expected on the ftage ; and he was fo 
much afhamed of having bceti reduced fo 
appear as a player, that he alwaLys blotted 
put his name from tlie lift, when a copy of 
his tragedjr was t,o be fhowa to his.fripnds. 

P 4 In 
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In thje piublication of his performance hp 
-was .more fuccefaful, for th^ rays of genius 
•jthat glipimered in it, that glimmered through 
jail; the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
.j>l?en.able to fpread over it, procured him the 
n^Qtice ^nd efteem pf many perfpns eminent 
.fpr their rank, th^ir virtue, and their ysrit. 

Of this play, aded, printed, an4 dedicate^, 

jthe accumulated profits arofe to an hundre4 

.pounds, which he thought at that time a very 

large futn, having been nev^r jnafter^ of fp 

jnjigh before* * . 

In the.Dedic.at^pn % for which he received 
ten guincias, tjiere is nothing rqmarkabl^, 
.The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
.01^ the blooming exrell^n^es of ISiix. ThecH 
philus Gibbqr, K^ich Mr, rS^vage could nqt 
in the latte^ p|iiS.Apf hi§ life fee his friends 
abgufe ■ to 'UQ^d ^v:iybjt)ut fnatching the play out 
pf'thfir bauds. Tbe generofity of Mr. Hill 
, ^idfiioit ; e«d lon this ipjccafion ; for afterwards, 
j^heni Mr. Savage's neceffities returned, he 
.encouraged ca. fubfciription to a Mifcellany pf 

• To ETerbert' Tryfl, Efq, oTHerefordihire, 

Poems 
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Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publiihing his llory in the Plain Dealer *^ 
with ibme afFeding lines, which he afferts to 
have been written by Mrv Savage upon the 
treatment received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as 
Mr. Savage afterwards declared. TTiefe lines, 
aiid the paper in which they were infertcd, 
had a very powerful cffeft upon all but his 
mother, whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion* 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrip- 
tion to the Mifcellany, but furnifhed likewife 
the greateft part of the Poems of which it is 
compofed, and particularly The Happy Man, 
yv^hich he publiihed as a Ipecimen, 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 
papers fhould influence to patronize merit 
in diftrefs, without any other folicitation, 
were direded to be left at Button's coffee- 

* Th6 Plain Dealer was a periodical p^per, written by 
Mr. Hill apd Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending poyvers of light and darknefs. They wrote by 
turns each fix EfTays ; and the charadler of the work was 
obferved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in 
Mr. Bond'sl 

houfej 
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by his performance any other advantage than 
the increafe of his reputation ; though it 
muft certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a 
{pecies of writing, of which all the topics 
had been long before exhaufted, and which 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had failed in it, and thofe that had fuc- 
ceededy 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
jtftough frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were endangered by an event, of which 
it is not yet determined, whether it ought to 
)be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

Ontlie 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that l^ie might purfue his ftudies with 
Icfs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weftmin- 
fter ; and accidentally meeting twq gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whole names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory^ he went in with them 
p a neighbouring cofFee-houfe, and {zX 

drinking 
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drinkirig till it was late, it being in no time 
of Mr. Savage's life any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de- 
fired to feparate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the fame houfe ; but there 
was not room for the whole company, and* 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreets, and divert themfelves with fuch 
amufements as Ihould offer themfelves till* 
morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light in Robinfon's coffee- houfe, 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a, 
room, and was told that there was a good* 
fire in the next parlour, which the company* 
were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning. Merchant, not fatisfied with this 
anfwer, ruftied into the room, and was fol-r 
lowed by his companions. He then petu- 
lantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, fwords were 
drawn on both fides, and one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wound- 
ed likewife a maid that held him, forced 
4 his 
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his way with Merchant out of the holire \ 
hut being intimidated and confufed, without 
refolutioh either to fly or ftay^ they war* 
taken in a back-court by one of the company 
and fome foldiers, whom he had trailed to hid 
ailiftance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three 
juftices^ who committed them to the Gate-^ 
houfe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair^ which happened the feme day, they 
were removed in the night to NewgatCj where 
they were however treated with fome dif-^ 
tindlion^ exempted froni the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common 
-wiminals, biit in the Prefs-yardi 

When the day of trial dame^ the court wis 
iirowded in a very unufual manner^ and the 
jpublic appeared to intereft itlelf as in a caufc 
bf general cioncern. The witnefles againft 
Mr. Savage and his friends ^vere^ the woman 
who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of 
ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mn Sinclair, and a womail 
of the town, who had been drinking with 

them, 
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tK^m, and with whom one of them had 
heen feen in bed. They fwore in general^ 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to 
juftify ; that Savage drew firft, and that he' 
ftihbed Sinclair when he was not in a pofturef 
of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
his fword ; that after he had given the thruft . 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain kimj, 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
courts 

There Was fotne difference m their depofi- 
iiOQS ; one did not fee Savage give the wound^ 
another faw it gi^^ea when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town afferted, that fhe did not fee Sin- 
clair's fwrord at all: this difference however^ 
'was very far from amounting to inconfift- 
ency ; but it was fufficient to fhew, that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was 
iiot eafy to difcover the truth with felation to 
jparticular circumftances, and that therefore 

fome 
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fome dedudions were to be made from t\ii 
credibility of the teftimdnies* 

. Sinclair had declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his woutid from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fed:, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the fuddennefs of the wliole adion, 
and the impoflibility of any ill defign, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to juftify it 
by the necefTity of felf-defence, and the ha- 
zard of his own life, if he had loft that op- 
portunity of giving the thruft : he obferved, 
that neither reafon nor law obliged a maa 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which, if he fhould fufFer it, he^ might 
never be able to return ; that it was always 
allowable to prevent an aflault, and to pre-» 
ferve life by taking away that of the adver-* 
fary, by whom it was endangered* 

With regard to the violence with Which, he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
was not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expences and 
feverities of a prifon ; and that he intended to 
have appeared at the bar without compulfion* 

This 
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This defence^ which took up more than aa 
liour^ Was heai'd by the Multitude that throng-* 
td the court with the moft attentive and re- 
fpeftfui filenee : thofe who thought he ought 
hbt to be acquitted, owned that applaufe 
could not be fefufed him; and thofe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities^ 

The witn^fles which appeared againft hint 
were proved to be perfons of charadters which 
did not entitle them to touch credit; a common 
fiirumpetj a woman by whom ftrumpets were 
entertained, and k man by whom they were 
fupported j and the charader cf Savage was 
by feveral perfons of diftindtion aflerted to bel 
that of a modeft inofFenfive man, not inclin- 
ed to broils, or to infolence, and who hadj 
fo that time, been only known for his mis-* 
fortunes and his wit* 

Hacl his audience been his judges, lie had 
Undoubtedly been accquitted j but Mr. Page, 
who was then Upon the benchj treated him 
with his ufual infolence and feverity, and vdxcn ' 
he had fummed up thee evidence^ endeavoured 

Vol, IIL P . to 
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to exafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to 
relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

' Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con- 

* fider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 

* much greater man than you or 1, gentlemen 

* of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes^ 

* much finer clothes than you or I^ gentle- 

* men of the jury ; that he has abundance 

* of money in his pocket, much more money 

* than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, 
' gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 

* cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 

* fhould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
^ of the jury?' 

Mr. Savage^ hearing his defence thus mifre- 
prefented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely afferted, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to reca- 
pitulate what he had before faid with regard to 
his Condition, and the neceflity of endeavour- 
ing to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; 
bvU the judge having ordered him to be filent, 
and repeated his orders without efFed, com- 
9 . manded 
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manded that he fliould be taken from the bar 
by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good charafters were of no weight 
againft pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack, each other, 
the death of either is only manflaughter ; but 
where one is the aggreflbr, as in the cafe be- 
fore them, and, in purfuance of his firft at- 
tack, kills the other, the law fuppofes the 
a(3;ion, however fudden, to be malicious* 
They then deliberated upon their verdi(ft, 
and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
flaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
iafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were conducted back to prifon, where 
they were more clofely confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds weight: four days 
afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. 
P 2 Savage 
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Savage made, as far as it could be retained in 
memory, the following fpeech. 



" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
" thing by way of defence or vindication ; 
•* nor can we expeift from your Lordfhips, in 
** this court, but the fentence which the lavw^ 
** requires you, as judges, to prdnounce againft 
'^ men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
" are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and 
*' out of this feat of rigorous juftice, you arc 
*' fufceptive of the tender paffions, and too 
^* humane, not to commiferate the unhappy 
** fituation of thofe, whom the law fometimes 
^^ perhaps— exaSs^ — ^from ydu to pronounce 
*' upon. No doubt you diftinguifh between 
*^ offences, which arife out of premeditation, 
*' and a difpofition habituated to vice or im- 
" morality, and tranfgreffions, which arc the 
^' unhappy and unforefeen effefts of cafual 
** abfence of reafon, and fudden impulfe of 
** paflion : we therefore hope you will contri- 
*' bute all you can to an extenfion of that 
" mercy, . which the gentlemen of the jury 
" have been pleafed to fliew Mr. Merchant, 
" who (allowing fadls as fworn againft us by 
6 "the - 
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** the evidence) has led us into this our cala-^ 
mity. I hope this will not he conftrued^ 
as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
man, or remove any thing from us upon 
*' him, or that we repine the more at our fate, 
" becaufe he has no participation of it : No^ 
** my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
*' could more foften my grief, than to be 
^' without any companioji in fo great a mis? 
** fortune *." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which 
was very earneftly folicited by his friends, 
and which^ with whatever difficulty the ftory 
may obtain belief, was obftrudled only by his 
mother. 

To prejudice the Queen ggainft him, flie 
made ufe of an incident, w^hich was omitted 
in the order of time, that it niight be men- 
tioned together with the puj-pofe which it was 
made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflant defye 
to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 

♦ Mr, Savage's Life. . 

. P 3 him 
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him sin publick, and rcfufed him admiffion Into 

her houfe. One evening walking, as it was 

his cuftom, in the ftreet that fhe inhabited, 

he faw the door of her houfe by accident 

open ; he entered it, and, finding no perfon 

in the pafTage to hinder him, went up ftairs 

to falute her. She difcovered him before he 

could enter her chamber, alarmed the family 

with the moft diftrefsful outcries, and when 

fhe had by her fcreams gathered them about 

her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe 

that villain, who had forced himfelf in upon 

her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage^ 

who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive 

tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter 

fo deteftable an accufation, thought it prudent 

to retire; and, I believe, never attempted aft 

terwards to fpeak to her. 

But, fhocked as he was with her falfehood 
and her cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
free from his embraces and folicitations, and 
was very far from fiifpefting that fhe would 
treafure it in her memory, as an inftrument 
of future wickednefs, or that fhe would en- 
deavour 
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4eavour for this fiditious aflault to deprive hiax 
pf his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fuflered from his judge, Ihe an- , 
fwered, that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the manner of his trial, or whatever extenua- 
tion the a£tion for which he was condemned 
might admit, fhe could not think that man a 
proper objed of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe in 
the night, with an intent to murder hen 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmittcd to the Queen ; whether flie that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
flie found any one weak enough to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateful defign, I know not : but methods had 
been taken to perfuade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it, that fhe for a long time 
refufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage periflied by the evidence 

of a bawd, a ftrumpet, and Jhis mother, had 

' P 4 not 
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not juftice and compaffion procured him an 
advocate of rank too great to be rejedted un^ 
heardy and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach the ear ' of tha 
Countefs of Hertford, vsrho engaged in his 
fupport with all the tendernefs that is excited 
by pity, and all the ?eal which is kindled by 
eenerofity ; and, demanding an audience of thci 
Queen, laid before her the whole feries of his 
mothei-'s cruelty, expofed the improbability 
of an accufatioa by which he was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce nq advantage, and foon con- 
vinced her how little his former conduit could 
deferve to be mentiqned a3 a reifon for extras 
ordinary feverity, 

The interpofition of this Lady wap fo fuc-? 
cefsful, that he was foon after admitted to bail^ 
and, on the 9th of March 1728, pleaded the 

King's pardon, 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could profecute him in a man-- 
ner fo outrageous and implacable; for v^hat 
reafon fhe could erriploy all the arts of ma-* 

lic^, 
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Hce, and all the fnares of calumny, to take 
^way the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never injured her, who wias never fupported 
by her expence, nor obftrufled any profpe£k 
of pleafure or advantage j why fhe fliould 
endeavour to dcftroy him by a lye — ^a lyc 
which could not gain credit, but muft vanifh 
of itf^lf at the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
it probable, that it may be obfcrved from her 
condud, that the moft execrable crimes 
^e fometjmes committed without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother ^16 ftill alive, and may per- 
haps even yet, though her malice was fo.of* 
ten defeated, enjoy the pleafure of refleding, 
that the life, which fhe often endeavoured to 
deftroy, was at leaft fhortened by her mater- 
nal offices ; that though fhe could not tranl^ 
port her fpn to the plantations, bury him in 
the fhop of a mechanic, or haften the hand 
of the public executioner, fhe has yet had 
the fatisfadion of inibittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigences that hurried < 
on his death. 

It 
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It is by no means neceflary to aggravate 
the enormity of this woman's condud, by- 
placing it in oppofition to that of the Coun— 
tcfs of Hertford j no one can fail to obferve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefs, and to refcue innocence from de-» 
ftrudtion, than to deftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under 
fentence of death, behaved with great firm- 
nefs and equality of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who before 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
circumftances of his life were made nxore 
generally known by a fhort account *, whicl^ 
was then publifhed, and of which feveral 
thoufands were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation : and the compaflion of mankind 
operated fo powerfully in his favour, that hq 
waa enabled, by frequent prefents, not only 
to fupport himfelf, but to aflift Mr. Gregory 
in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he found the number of his friends 
not leffened* 

• Written by Mr. Bcckingham and another gentleman. 

The 
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The nature of the slQl for which he had 
been tried was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evi- 
dences which appeared againft him, the cha- 
radier of the man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the woman notorioufly infamous: fhe, 
whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retra<9:ed her af^ 
fertions. He always himfelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now Colledtor of An- 
figua, is faid to declare him far lefs criminal 
than he was imagined, even by fome who 
favoured him ; and Page himfelf afterwards 
confefled, that he had treated him with un7 
common rigour. When all thefc particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the memory of 
Savage may not be much fullied by his trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his li- 
berty, he met in the ftreet the woman that 
had fworn with fo much malignity againfl: 
him. She informed him, that fhe was in 
diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence 
not eafily attainable, defired him to relieve 
her. He, inflead of infulting her mifery, 
and taking pleafure in the calamities of one 
who had b.roiight his life into danger, reprov- 
ed 
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cd her gently for her perjury ; and changing 
the only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and himfelf. 

This is an a<3:ion which in fome ages 
would have 'made a faint, and perhaps in 
Others a hero, and which, without any hy- 
perbolical encomiums, muft be allowed to 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, anh 
zQl of complicated virtue ; by which he at 
once relieved the poor, corredted the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy; by which he at once 
remitted the ftrongeft provocations, and €xer*» 
cifed the moft ardent charity, 

Compaffion was indeed the diftinguifhing 
quality of Savage ; he never appeared in- 
clined to take advantage of weaknefs, to at- 
tack the defencelefs, or to prefs upon the 
falling : whoever was diftrcfled was certain 
at leaft of his good wiflies ; and when .he 
could give no affiftance to extricate them 
from misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh 
them by fympathy and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by 
the fight of mifery, he was fometimes ob- 
•ftinate in his refentment, and did not quickly 

lofe 
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lofe the remembrance of an injury. He al'- 
ways continued to fpeak with anger of the 
Infolence and partiality of Page, and a fhort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire *• 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mn 
Savage fpoke of this fatal adion, when the 
danger was over, and he was under no ne- 
cefTity of ufing any art to , fet his conduct in 
the faireft light* He was not willing to 
idwcll upon it ; atid, if he tranfiently men- 
tioned it, appeared neither to confider him- 
felf as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of blood f . How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem which he publifhed many years after- 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfes, in 
which the failings of good men were re- 
counted, and • in which the author had en- 
deavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that " the 
*' beft may fometimes deviate from virtue," 
by an inftance of murder committed by Sa- 
vage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, 
that it was no very juft reprefehtation of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to drunken- 
nefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

• Printed in the late colleftioria 
• t ^^ on^ o^ ^>s letters he ftyles it «* a fatal .quarrel, bat 
too-well known.'* 

He 
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He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other fiipport than acci- 
dental favours and uncertain patronage af- 
forded him J fources by which he was fome- 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times were fuddenly flopped ; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty ; 
or, what was yet worfe, between beggary 
and extravagance ; for as whatever . he re- 
cteived wais the gift of chance, which might 
as well favour him at one time as another, 
lie was tempted to fquander what he had, 
becaufe he always hoped to |)e immediately 
fupplied* 

Another caufe of his profufion was the ab- 
furd kindnefs of his friends, who at once re- 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plea* 
fures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny himfelf, 
though he piirchafed the luxury of a fingle 
night by the anguifh of cold and hunger for 
a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences 
determined him to endeavour after feme fet- 
tled 
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tied income, which, having long found fub- 
miffion and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted 
to extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he found, by the efforts which 
ihe made for his deftrudion, that (he was 
not content with refufmg to affift him, and 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, 
but was as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that fhe 
was to be confidered as an enemy implacably 
malicious, whom nothing but his blood could 
fatisfy. He therefore threatened to harafs 
her with lampoons, and to publifh a copious 
narrative of her conduft, unlefs'fhe confented 
to purchaie an exemption from infamy, by 
allowing him a penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsfuL Whether 
ihame ftill furvived, though virtue was ex- 
tind:, or whether her relations had more de-» 
licacy than herfelf, and imagined that fome 
of the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promife 

to 
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to lay afide his defign of expofing the cru-^ 
elty of his mother, received him into his fa--^ 
mily, treated him as his equal, and engaged 
to allow him a peniion of two hundred pomular 
a y ear- 

This wais the golden part 6f Mr, SavageV 
life ; and for fome time he had no re^fon to 
complain of fortune j his appearance was 
Iplendid^ his expences large, ^nd his ac- 
quaintance extenfive. He was courted hy 
all who endeaToared to be thought men of 
genius, and carefled by all who valued them- 
fdves upon a. refined tafte. To admire Mr- 
Savage, was a proof of difcernment j and ta 
be acquainted with him, was a title to pO€-« 
tical fepirtation. His prefence was fuffi— ' 
cient f o make any place of publick entertain- 
ment popular } and his approbation and ex- 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is genius, when it is invefted with the glitter 
of affluence ! Men willingly pay to fortune 
that regard which they owe to merit, and are' 
pleafod when they have an opportunity at 
©nee of gratifying their vanity, andpradifingj 
their duty,. 

This' 
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This interval of prosperity furniflied him 
Iw^ith opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
of human nature, by contemplating life from 
its highefi: gradations to its lowed ; ahd^ had 
he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, he 
would perhaps jiot have had many fuperior&i; 
for as he never fuffered any fcene to pafs be- 
.fore his eyes v^ithout notice, he had treafured 
in his ^ mind ?dl the diflferent combinations of 
paffipns, and, the innumerable mixtures of 
vice and :^?^ue, which diftinguifh one cha- 
radber from another ; and, as his conception 
was ftrong, his expreflions were clear, he eafily 
received impreffions from objects, and very 
forcibly tranfmitted them to others. 

Of his exad obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour to 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, 
called, 21&^r Author to be let *, where he in- 
troduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcrib- 
bler, giving an account of his birth, his edu- 
.catiob, his difpofition and morals, habits of 
. life, and maxims of condu^. In the intro- 
dudion are related many fecret hiftories of 

• Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 231. ' 

Vol. III. Q^ ^1^« 
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the petty writers of that time, but fdme-^ 
times mixed with ungenerous reflexions on 
their birth, their circumftanceSj or thdfe of 
their relations ; nor can it be denied, thaft 
fome pafTages are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney 
.might himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewife of fiving ih an 
appearance of friendfhip with fotfle wh6m he 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confr- 
dence which he gained by a f^Qking kihd- 
nefs to difcover failings and expofe them : it 
muft be confefled, that Mr. Savage's efteem 
was no very certain poflfeffion, and that he 
would lampoon at one time thofe whom he 
had praifed at another. 

It may be alleged, that the fame maft may 
change his principles, and that he, who was 
once defervedly commended, may be after- 
wards fatirifed with equal juftice, or that the 
poet was dazded with the appearance of ^r- 
tue, and found the man whom be had cele- 
brated, when he had an opportunity of ex- 
amining him more narrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyrick which he had too haftily be- 
ftowed; and that, asa falfe fatire ought to be 
7 recanted^ 
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tenanted, for the fake of him whofe repu- 
tation may be injured, falfe praife ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftindion 
between vice and virtue fliould be loft, left a 
bad man ihould be trufted upon the credit of 
hisencomiaft^ or left others ihould endeavour to 
obtain the like praifes by the fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often 
plaufible, and fometimes juft, they are very 
feldom fatufadory to mankind; and the wri^* 
ter> who is not conftaiit to his fubjeft, quick- 
ly links into contempt, his fatire lofes its 
force, and his panegyrick its value, and he ia 
only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and 
as a calumniator at anothen 

To avoid thefe imputations^ it is only he^ 
ceflTary to follow the rules of virtue, and to 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth. For 
though it is undoubtedly po'ffible, that a man, 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceiv- 
ed by an artful appearance of virtue, or by 
falfe evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not 
be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an author would nevet have been 
made contemptible, had no m^n ever fs^id 
Qjz what 
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what he did not think, or mifled others bllt^ 
when he was himfelf deceivedv 



If "fhe Author to be let was firft publilh- 
ed in 2(. fingle pamphlet^ and afterwards in-^ 
fertcd in a collctftion of pieces relating to th« 
Dunciad, whrck were addrefled by Mr, Sa- 
vage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a * dedi- 
cation which he was prevailed upon to fign,. 
though he did not write it,, and in which^ 
there are fome pofitions,. that the trtie author 
would perhaps not have puWiflied under his^ 
©wn name, and on which Mr. Savage after-' 
wards refleded with no great fatisfcidtion i^ 
the enumeration of the bad effeds of, the 
uncontroled freedom of the prefs,. and" the 
affertion that the " liberties taken by the^ 
^ writers of Journals with their fuperiors- 
^ were exorbitant and unjuftifiable,'* very ilK 
became men, who have themfelves not air- 
ways (hewn the exadteft regard to the laws- 
of fubordination in their writings,, and who* 
have often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelves^their fuperiors, as they were emi- 
nent for their hereditary rank, and employedr 

* Sfiehis Works, vol. 11% p. z^^. 
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5nthe higheft offices of the kingdom, JBut 
this is only an inftance of that partiaUtj 
which almoft .every man indulges with re- 
gard to himfelf; the liberty of the prefs is a 
Wcffing fwrhen we are inclined to write againfl 
rOther^^ and a calamity when we find ourfeives 
overborne by the multitude of our aflaijantsj 
^s the power of the crown is always thought 
too great by thofe who fufFer by its influence., 
and too Iktle by thofe in whofe favour it is 
exerted ; and a ftanding army is generally ac- 
rcounted neceflary by t^ofe who commanc^ 
and dangerous and oppr^iyje by thofe who 
Jfupporti^, 

Mrt Savage was lUcewife tvery far from be^ 
lieving, that the letters annexed to each fpe-r 
icies of ba^d poets in the Bathos, were, as he 
was direiSed to affcrt, ^* fet down at ran- 
^' dom;" for when he was charged by one of 
his friends with putting his name to fuch an 
improbability^ he had no other anfwer tQ 
make, than that '* he did not think of it j^* 
.and his friend had too much tendernefs to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, was that of writ? 
ing without thinking. 

O 3 Aftier 
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After having remarked what is falfe in this 
dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage afferted, that the account of the 
circumftances which attended the publication 
of the Dunciad, however ftrange and impro-' 
bable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was iufpedcd of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecret 
incidents : fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

That he was not altogether free from lite- 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimes Ipoke 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot be 
denied ; becaufe he himfelf confefled, that, 
when he lived in great familiarity with Den- 
nis, he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mr. 

♦ This epigram was, I believe, never publifhed. 

Should Dennis publifh you had ftabb'd your brother, 
'Lampoon'd your monarch, or debaiichM your mother ; 

Say, 
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Mr. Savage however fet all the malice of 
^l the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 
the friendfhip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 
by being expofed to their cenfure and their 
hatred ; iior had he any reafon to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady and unalienable friend almoft to the 
^nd of his life« 

Aboijt this time, notwithftanding his avow- 
ed neutraHt]f with regard to party, he pub- 
liflied a pancgyrick on Sir Robert Walpdle, for 
which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum ijot very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the afflu- 
,ence of the patron be confidered j but great- 
er than he afterw^trds obtained from a perfon 
of yet higher rapk, and more defirous in ap- 
pearance of being diftinguiflied as a patron of 
literature. 

Say, what revepge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull fpr laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fo poor you cannot take the law. 
On one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 
Uncag'd then* let the harmleft monfter rage, 
§ecure in dulncfs, madnefs, want, and age« 

^4 A» 
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" As he was i^tty fat from approving the 
condud of Sir Robert Walpole, arid in con-^ 
yerfation mentioned him fometimcs with acri-. 
liiony, ahd generaUy with contempt ; as he 
Ws One of thofe who were always zealous 
in their affertions of the juftice of the late 
tippofitibn, jealous of - the rights of the peo- 
ple, and alarmed hy the long-continued tri-^ 
umph of the court j it was natural tp afk him 
what could induce him to employ his poetry 
ip praife of that m^n who was, in his opi- 
.niori^r an enemy to liberty, and an oppreflbr 
jpf^his. pountry? He alleged, that he was 
ihfn. dependent upon the Lprd Tyrconnelj 
wto was an implicit follower of the miniftry j 
and that being enjoined by him, not withbu't 
menaces, to. write in praife of his leader, hk 
had'iiot refoliition fufEcient to facrifice th^ 
. pleafufe of aiHuence tp that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he 
was ready to lament the mifery of living at 
the tables of Other men, which was his fate 
from the beginning to the end of his life ; 
for I know not whether he ever had, for 
three months together, a fettled 'habitaction^ 

in 
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in which he could claim a right of refi- 
dence, 

Tcy this unhappy flate it is jufl: to impute 
much of the inconftancy of his conduit ; for 
though a readinefs to comply with the incli- 
nation of others was no part of his natural 
charader, yet he w^s fometimes obliged to 
relax his obftinacy, and fubmit his own judge- 
ment, and even his virtue, to the government 
of thofe by whom he Was Supported : fo that, 
if his miferies were fometimes the confe- 
quencearof his faults, he ought not yet to be 
whbily excluded from compaiEon, becaufe bis 
faults were very often the efFeds of his niif^ 
fortunes. 

In this gay period^ of his life, while he 
was furrounded by affluence and pleafure, he 
publilhed TChe Wanderer^ a moral poem, of 
:^hich the defign is comprifed in thcfe lines : 

I fly all public care, all venal ftrife, ' 
To try the ftill compar'd with adivc life; 
To prove, by thefe the fens of men may owe 
'f he fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe 3 

♦ 1729. 

That 
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That ev*n calamity, by thougl>t refin*d, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And wore diftinfkly in the following pat* 

Py woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells j 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it C3?cels; 
From patience, prudent clear experience fprings^ 
And traces knowledge thro* the courfe of things! 
Thence hc^ is form'd, thence fortitude, fucccfs. 
Renown :. — whate -er men covet and careis^ 

lliis performance was always confHered by 
himfclf as his mafter-piece ; and Mr. Pope, 
when he alked hia opinion of it, told him, 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea^ 
furc at the fecond perufai, and delighted hini 
ilill more at the tliir4* 

• It has been generally objeded to TJbe Wan-- 
derer^ that the difpofition of the parts is irre- 
gular; that the defign is obfcure, and the 
plan perplexed J that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other without order ; 
and that the whole performance is not fo 
much a regular fabrick, as a heap of fhining 

materials 
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materials thrown together by accident, which 
ftrik^s rather with the folemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur 
of a finifhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
i« reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity, 
and that the whde plan was regular, and the 
pacts diftin£L 

It was never denied to abound with flrong 
reprefentations of nature, and ju£k obferva- 
tions upon life ; ind it may eafily be obferv- 
ed, that moft of his pidlures have an evi- 
dent tendency to illuftrate his firft great pofi- 
tion, " that good is the confequence of evil." 
The fun that burns up the mountains, frudi- 
fies the vales; the deluge that rufhes down 
the broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, 
is feparated into purling brooks; and the 
rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 
forbear one. touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 
ther, 
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thcr, whkh, though remarkably delicate an4[ 
tehder, is a proof hi^w deep an impreffion it 
liad upbB his mind. 

This nnift be at leaft acknowledged, which 
cmght to be thoiight equivalent to many other 
«^tellences, that this poem can pronaote no 
othw purpofes than thofe ^of virtue, and that 
it i« written with a very ftrOng ftnfe of thj 
^cacy of religioa. 

But my province is rather to give the his- 
tory of Mr. Savage's performances, than tQ 
di^Iay their beauties, or to obviate the critic 
elfins which they have occafi6ned.j and ther& 
lore I fhall not dwell upoti the particular* paf* 
tagfes which deferve applaufe : I fhall neither 
'jpieW the excellence of his defcriptions^ nor 
expatiate on the terrificfc portrait of fuicide, 
iior pokit out the altful touches, by which he 
M3 dfftittguifhetf the intelleftual features. of 
thci rcb'els, who fuflfcred death in his laft 
canto. It is, however, proper to obferve, 
that Mr. Savage alX^^ays declared the charac- 
ters wholly fiaitious, and without the leaft 
* allufion to any real perfons or adlions. 

: - From 
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From a poem fo diligently labouredi and 
fb fucce&fuily finifhed^ k tnight be res^onr- 
ably expected that he fhould have gained coi^- 
fiderable advantage ; nor can it, v^ithout fome 
degree of indignation and concern, be told,. 
that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft%lheets of the work might be reprint-* 
ed, of which he had in his abfence intrufted 
the corredion to a friend^ who was too rado-* 
knt to perform it with accuracy- 

A fuperftitioiis regard to the correction of 
his fheets was one c£ Mr. Savage^s peculiari- 
ties : he often altered, revifed, recurred to» 
his firft reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the alteration; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without endy as on a queftion of 
the kft importance, and at laft was feidon* 
fatisfiedr the intrufion or omiflion of a 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him^ 
afid he would lament an error of a fingle 
fetter as a heavy calamity. ) In one of his 
letters refating to an impreffionof fame yerfe% 
^e remarks, that he had, with re^r4 %o ti^ 
correction of the proof, " a fpell upcft feira.;'^ 
and iikdeed the anxiety with which ht dwelt 
S upon 
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upon the minuteft and moft trifling niceties^ 
deferved no Other name than that of fafcina- 
tion. 

That he fold fo valuable a perfonnance for 
fo fmall a price, was not to be imputed either 
to neceffity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to very hard 
conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
fellers are frequently incited to opprefs that 
genius by which they are fupported j but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual flavery to his paffions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the prefent occafion, fold his 
poem to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the 
firft price that was propofed, and would pro- 
bably have been content with lefs, if lefs had 
been oflfered him. 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, not only in the firft lines, but in a 
formal dedication filled with the higheft ftrains 
of panegyrick, and the warmeft profeflions 
of gratitude, but by no means remarkable 
for delicapy of connection or elegance of ftyle. 

Thefe 
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Thefe praifes in a ftiort time he found him'* 
felf inclined to retraft, being diicarded by 
the man on whom he had beftowed them, 
and whom he then immediately difcovered 
not to have deferved them. Of this quarrel, 
which every day made more bitter, Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage affigned very diC 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all con- 
venient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel aflSrmed, that it was the conftant 
pradice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that propofed it, drink 
the moft expenfive wines with great profu- 
fion, and when the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to be without money: If, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to de- 
fray his part, the affair ended, without any 
ill confequences ; but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expedted that the wine fhould be 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of 
compofuion was, to take them with him to 
his own apartment, affume the government 
of the houfe, and order the butler in an 
imperious manner to fet the beft wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the refped due to the houfe 

in 
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in which, they were entertained, iadulged 
themfelves in the^ utmoft extravagance of 
merriment, pra£tifed the moft licentious fro- 
licks, and committed all the outrages of 
drunkennefs. 

Kor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him : Having 
given him a coUedion of valuable books, 
ftamped with his ownr arms, he had the mor- 
tification to fee them in a fliort time expofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual with Mn 
Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

WhocvCTwas acquainted with Mr. Savage 
eafily credited both thefe accufations: for^ 
having been obliged, from his firft entrance 
into -the world, 'to fubfift upon expedients, 
aiHuence was not able to exalt him above 
them; and fo much was he delighted with 
wine- and conyerfation, and fo long had he 
been accuftomed to live by chance,,, that he 
would at any' time go to the tavern without 
fcruplej and truft for the reckoning to; the li- 
berality of his company, and frequently of 
con^)any to whom he was very little known. 
This conduct indeed very feldom drew upon 

him* 
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liim thofe inconvenleilces that might be fear-* 
etl by any other perfon j for his converfation 
Was fo entertaining^ and his addrefs fo pleaf- 
ing, that few thought the > pleafure which 
the^^ received from him dearly pun^hafed, by 
paying for his wine. It was his peculiar hap-»^ 
pinefs^ that he fcarcfely ever found a ftrangerj 
whom he did nbt leave a friend ; but it muft 
likewife be added, that he had riot often h 
friend long, without obliging him to become 
a ftranger. 

Mr. Savage, oh the other hand, declared^ 
that Lord Tyreonnel * quarrelled with him^ 
becaufe he would fubftradt from nis own lux- 
ury and extravagance what he had pfomiled 
to allow him, and that his refentment was 
only a plea for the violation of his promife : 
He aflerted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him frorri that lubfiftence 
which he thought notfo much a favour, as 
a debt, fmce it was offered him upon con- 
ditions, which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be flip- 
ported with nothing. 

♦ His cxpreffion in one cf his letters was, " that Lord 
*^ Tyreonnel had involved his eftate, and therefore poorly 
^* fought an occafi<)n to quarrel with him.*' 

• Vol. Ill*' R He 
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He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns^ 
and that he appeared very defirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours Vrith him^ which he 
fo freely beftowed upon others.. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
hi« conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear ; and which, in the latter and cooler 
part of his life, was fo offenfive to him, tl^at 
he declared it as. his refolution, " to fpum 
** that friend who Ihould prefume to did:ate 
** to him j" and it is not likely, that in his 
earlier years he received admotiitions with 
more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch 
cxpedations, as tending to infifinge his li- 
berty, of which he was very jealous, when 
it was neceflary to the gratification of. his 
paflions j and declared, that the requeft was 
ftill more unreafonable, as the company to 
which he was to have been confined was in- 
fupportably difagrceable. This affertion af- 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftency 
of his writings with his converfatiori^ which 
was fo often to be obferved* He forgot how 
9 , laviflxly 
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lavifhly he had, in his Dedication to I'be 
Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generofily, the 
candour and politenefs, of the man, whom^ 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch without underftanding, without 
good-nature, and without juftice; of whofe 
name he thought himfelf obliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writ- 
ings ; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of. The Wanderer which was in his 
hands. 

During his tontinuance with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, he wrote The Triumph of Health 
and Mirtb^ on the recovery of Lady Tyr- 
connel from a languiihing illnefs. This per- 
Ibrmance is remarkable, not only for the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fidiion upon 
which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed 
with forrow for the ficknefs of her favourite, 
takes a flight in queft of her fill«r Health, 
whom fhe finds reclined upon the brow of a 
lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of per- 
petual ipring, with the breezes of the morn- 
ing fporting about her. Being folicited by 
R 2 her 
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her filler Mirth, fhe readily promifes her 
afEftance, flies away in a cloud, and impreg- 
nates the waters of Bath with new yirtues, 
by which the ficknefs of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the par- 
ticular circumftances of his birth and life, the 
fplendour of his appearance, atid the dif- 
tin£kion which was for fome time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, in titled him to famili- 
arity with perfons of higher rank th|ij:i thofc 
to whofe converfation he had been before ad- 
mitted, he did not fail to gratify that curi- 
olity, which induced him. to take a nearer 
view of thofe whom their birth, their em- 
ployments, or their fortunes, necefTarily place 
at a diftance* from the greateft part of man- 
kind, and to examine whether their merit 
was magnified or diminiflied by the me- 
dium through which it was contemplated; 
whether the fplendour with which they daz- 
zled their admirers was inherent in.them- 
felves, or only refle<Sled on them by the ob- 
jeds that furrounded them ; and whether 
great naen were felefted for high ftations, or 
high nations made great men. 

For 
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For this pUrpofe he took all opportunities 
of converfing familiarly with thofe who 
were mod confpicuous at that time for their 
power or their influence ; he watched their 
loofer moments, and examined their domef- 
tick behaviour, with that acutenefe which na- 
ture bad given him, and whiqh th:e uncom- 
mon Variety of his Jife had ©oijtf ibuted to 
increafe, and that inquifitivenefe which mull 
always be -produced i« a vigorous mind, hy 
an abfc^ute freedom from all preffing or do- 
meftick engagements. ' His difqernment was 
quick, and therefore he foon found in every 
perfon, and in every affair, fomcthing that 
deferved attention; he was fupported by 
others, without any care for himfelf, and was 
therefore at leifijre. to purfue his obfej:^ 

More circumftances to conftitute a critick 
on human life could not eafily concur ; nor 
indeed coiaid any man, who affumed from 
accidental advantages more praife thaa he 
could juftly .claim from his real merij, admit 
an acquaintance more dangerous than -that 
of Savage; of whom likewife it muft be 
f onfeffed, that abilities really exalte^ aboviC 

R 3 the 
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the common level, or virtue refined from 
paffion, or proof againft corruption, could 
not eafily find an abler judge, or a warmet 
advocate. 

What was the refult of Mr. Savage's en- 
quiry, though he was nqt much accuftomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not be en- 
tirely fafe to relate, becaufe the perfons whofe 
charafters he criticifed are powerful ; and 
power and refentment are feldom ftrangersj 
nor would it perhaps be- wholly juft, becaufe 
what he afferted in converfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome mo- 
mentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be 
impetfedly reprefented ; fo that the picture 
at firft aggravated, and then un&ilfully copi*- 
ed, may be juftly fufpeded to retain no great 
jrefemblance of the originals 

It may however be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideaa 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of af* 
fairs, or the condu<3: of parties, has been in-^ 
trufted ; who have been confidered as the ad^ 
Tocafies df the crown, or the guardians of 

thq 
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the people j and who have obtained the moft 
Implicit confidence, and the Ipudeft applau£e$« 
Of one particular perfon^ "wh^ has been ^t 
one time fo popular a$ to be gen^ajly es- 
teemed, and at another fo formidable as to 
be univerfally dctefted, he obferved, (hat his 
acquifitions had been fmall^ or that his ca-<- 
pacity was narrow, and that the whole range 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politicks, 
and from politicks to obfcenity* 

But the opportunity of indulging his ipe* 
culations on great characters was now at an 
end. He was baniflied from the table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift 
upon the world, without proijped of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was 
diftinguifhed, he had mid^ no provifion 
againft a misfortune like this. And though 
it is not to be imagined but that the fepara- 
tion muft for fome time have been preceded 
by coldnefs, peevifhnefs, or negle<3:, though 
it was undoubtedly the confequence of accu- 
mulated provocations on l^th fides.; yet every 
one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him It was fudden as a flroke of thunder |^ 
R 4 ir that. 
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that, though he might haVe tranfiently foil* 
pedted it, he had never fufferecfaiiy thought 
fo unpleafing to finfc into his inind, but that 
he had driv'en it away by graufements, or 
dreams df future felicity aad affluence, and 
had n^ver taken any meafures by which ha 
might prevent a precipitation frQn> plenty t<i 
indigence. ' : 

This quarrel and fep^ration, ajid the diffi-- 
culties to which Mn .Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friepds 
^nd enemies; npr was it long before he per-^ 
ceivcd, from tjie behavioijr of both, hovv 
much is added tp the lu|lre of genius by th^ 
omainents of wealth, \ ' / . 

His condition did not appear to expitq 
much compaffipn ; for he had not always 
been careful to ufe the advantages he en-» 
joyecj with that moderation which ought to 
have been with more than ufvial paijtion pre-» 
ferved by him, who kne^, if he had re- 
flefted, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another, ^whom he could expe£t to 
fupport him no longer than he endeavourq4 
^o preferve his favour: by complying with hi^ 

; ' inclination5| 
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Indinations, and whom he neyerthelels fct at 
defiance^ 4ad waa eoatinually irritating hj 
jiegUgeoce: or encjcoachmcnt^ 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fiiperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in eon- 
tempt and infult j and if this is often the 
efFedJ: of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
feme extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his profperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a fenfe of the mifery in which 
be had fo long languiflied, and perhaps of 
the infults which he had formerly borne, and 
whjich he tnight npw think himfelf entitled 
to revenge. It is too common for thpfe who 
have unjuftly fuflfered pain, to inflid it like- 
wife in thqir turn with the fame injuftice, and 
to imagine that they have a right to t;reat 
pthers as they have themfdves been treated. 

ThdL% Mr, Savage was too much elevated 

^j any good fortune,, is generally known; and 

" * ' fome 
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ibme paflkges ^ his IfltroJiidion to 7^ jia-i 
ibor to he &if fufiicicntly fbew, that he did 
not wholly refrara from fuch iktbe as he a£« 
tcrwards thought very raijuft, when he was 
ca^o(eij to it himfelf; for when he wa& 
sfterw9F<i9 zidiculed in the charader of 9 
fiflrefibi po^^ he v«7 eafily difcovered, that 
£&rei3 was pot a pipper fubjed fcMr merriU 
men*, or topick of inveftive,. He was then 
abk to fifcem, that, if mifery be the effe^ 
rf Tirtiie> k ought to be reverenced ; if of 
Sl-fbrtcme^ to be pitied ; and if of vice, not 
10 \m mfulted, becaufe it n perhaps itfelf a 
imw^ment adequate to the crime by which 
k w» prodliiced. And the humanity of that 
iDnnxraOi deferve nopanegyrick, who is capa-* 
Ue iof reproadiing a priminal in the h^nd^ of 
Hie e^ecutiOQeTr 

' Brtt thefe refledions, though they readily 
occwred to him ip the firft and lafl parts of 
kis: fife, were, I am ^raid, for at l^ng time 
lbi;gptten; at leaft they were, like many 
other maxims, treafared up in his mind, ra- 
ther for fhcw than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his condudt, however elegantly .he 
might fometimes explain, or however forci- 
bly he might inculcate, themt 

Hxa 
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His degradation there&re from tlie condi^ 
tlon which he had enjoyed with fuch wantoa 
thoughtkffaefe, was coniidered by many as an 
oecafion of triumph. Thofe who h^d before 
paid their court to him tvithout fuccefs, fooa 
returned the contempt which they had fuffer^ 
ed ; and they who had received favours from 
him, for of fuch favours as he could beftow 
he was very liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the e£- 
fQGts of refentment than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more pleafing to recoiled 
thofe faults which place others bdow then\, 
than thofe virtues by which they are them- 
felves comparatively deprefled ; but it is like^ 
wife more eafy to negled, than to recom- 
f)enfe; and though there are few who will 
j)ra£kife a laborious virtue, there will never 
be wanting multitudes that will indulge asi 
cafy vice. 

Savage, however, ws^ very little difturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ilKfortun^ 
brought upon him, from thofe whom h^ 
never efteemed, and with whom he never 
confidered himfelf as levelled by any calafiii- 
ties; and though it was not vdthout fornix 

uneafmefs 
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uneafmcfs that he faw fome, whofe friend- 
{hip he valued, change their behaviour ; he 
yet obferved their coldnefs without much 
emotion, confidered them as the flaves of 
. fortune and the worlhippers of profperitjr, 
and was more incUnjed t$> defpife tbem, thaa 
to lament himfelft 

It doQS not appear that, after this retura 
of his wants, he found mankind equally fa- 
vourable to him, as at his firft appeArajace in 
the world. Hits ftory, though in reality not 
lefe melancholy, was lefs affedking, becaufe 
it was no longer new ; it therefore procured 
him no new frieiods ; and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him, thought tfeey might now 
confign him to others. He was now like^ 
wife confidered by many rather as criminal, 
than as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were fufiicir 
ently induftrious to publifh his weaknefles, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and no- 
thing was forgotten, that might make him, 
ckhtr hateful or ridiculous. - 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch reprc- 
fcatations of his fauks muft make great numr- 

b^rs 
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bers lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, who 
had only an opportunity to hear one part, 
made no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they received ; many affifted their cir- 
culation from mafice or revenge; and per- 
liaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
their regard, or withhold their ajliftance. 

Savage however was ixot one of thofe, who 
-fuiFered himfeif to be injured without relift- 
ance, nor was lefs diligent in cxpoling the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob-» 
tained at leaft thi^ advantage, that he drove 
fiim firft to the pradice of outrage and vio- 
lence ; for he was fo much provoked by the 
^t and virulence of iS.avage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, that did no iao- 
nour to his courage, to beat him at z. coifec- 
houfe. . But it happiened that*he had left the 
place a feiV minutes, ^nd his lordfliip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how- 
he would have treated him, Mr. Sav.age 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevai -ed on, hy his domel^ 
ticks, to retire without infifting upon feeing 
bhru 

X.OT4 
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Lord Tyrconnel wa«: acculed by Mr, Sa- 
vage of fome anions, which fcarcely any 
provocations will be thought fufficient to juf- 
'tify; fuch as feizmg what he had in his 
I^giJ^g^i ^^d other inftances of wanton cru- 
elty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of 
Savage, without any advantage to himfelf, 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
lioth fides, for many years^ with the utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage ; and time feem- 
cd rather to augment than diminifh their re- 
fentment^ That the anger of Mr. Savage 
ihould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becatiTe 
he felt every day the confequences of. the 
quarrel ; but it might rcafonably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have re- 
lented, and at length have forgot thofe pro- 
vocations, which^ however they might have 
once inflamed him, had not in reality much 
hurt him* 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuf. 
fercd him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- • 
turned reproach for reproach, and infult for 
infult ; his Superiority of wit fupplicd the dis- 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 

form 
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form a partjr^ and prejudice great numbers m 
his faTOun 

But though this might be fomc gradfic^^rioa 
of his vanity^ it afforded very little relirf' to 
his neoeffitie^j and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncommon hardfliips, of which^ 
however, he never made any mean or im- 
portimate complaints, being formed rath^ to 
bear mifery with fprtitude, than enjoy pro- 
verity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
expofe the cruelty of his mother, and there- 
fore, I believe, about this time, publiihed 
T'be Bqfiard^ a poem remarkable fcKr the vi- 
vacious fallies of thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth ; ^nd 
the pathetick fentiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he fuffered 
by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verJfes, the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author, the novel- 
ty of the fubjed, and the notoriety of the 
ftory to which the allufions are made,; pro- 
cured 
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cured this performance a very favourable re- 
ception ; great numbers were immediately 
difperfed, and editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity* 

One circumflance attended the publicatioil^ 
which Savage ufed to relate with great latis- 
fa£tion» His mother, to whom the poem 
was with " due reverence'^ infcribed, httpp^h- 
ed theu to be at Bath, where Ihe could not 
conveniently retire frcttn cenfure, or conceal 
luerfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did 
fhg.rppytation of the poem begin, to fpread, 
ijian fhe heard ij repeated in all places of con-^ 
cuaurfe, nor could fhe enter the afleinbly-rooms, 
^r crofs the walks, without being fainted with 
fome -lines from I'he Bqftard. 

This was perhaps .the firft time that ever 
fhe difcovered a fenfe of fhame, and on this 
ogea^on the. power of wit was very corifpi- 
^pusi the wretch who had, without feru- 
P^)> jproclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who 
had firft . endeavoured to ftarve her fon, thec^ 
to traniport him,, and afterwards to hang him, 
was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
owncondudii but fled from reproach, though? 
6 , file 
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the felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with 
tke utmoft hafte, to £helter herfelf among the 
crowds of London* 

Thus Savage had the fatisfaflion of findings 
that, though he could not reform his mother, 
hie could punifli her, and that he did not al-^ 
ways fuffer alone. 

The pleafure which he I'eceived from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf- 
ficient for fome titne to overbalance the mi- 
fferies -of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate -, for it was fold for a very 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who^ though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impreflions 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly 
very numerous, had not generofity fufBcient 
to admit the unhappy writer to any part of the 
profit. 

The fale of this poem wais always men- 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft elevation 
of heart, and referred to by him as an in*- 
conteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produdlion of which he could juftly boaft a 
general reception. 

Vol.111. S, But 
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" But though he did not lofe the opportunity 
which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate 
on his abilities, but paid due deference ta the 
fuifrages of mankind when they were giveni 
in his favour,, he did not fuffer his efteem of 
himfelf to depend upon others, nor found any 
thing facred in the voice of the people when 
they were inclined to cenfure him ; he then? 
readily fhewed the folly of expelling that the 
publick fhould judge right, obferved how 
flowiy poetical merit had often forced its way 
into the w^orld ; he contented himfelf with 
the applaufe of men of j^idgement,. and was 
fomewhat difpofed to exclude all thofe from 
the charader of men of judgement who did- 
not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the* 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow- 
nefs of their fale to other caufes ; either they, 
were publifhed at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the publick 
was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parlia- 
V nient^ or fome other objed: of general con- 
cern ; or they were by the negledl of the 
publifher, not diligently difperfed, or by his' 
• * - - avarice 
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avarice not advertifed with fufEcient frequency. 
Addrefs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
wanting ; and the blame was laid rather on 
any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
pra£tifes in fome degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live, at 
peace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages, which it is not in man*s 
power to beftow upon himfelf, they might 
have been juftly mentioned as inftances of a 
philofophical mind, and very properly propo- 
fed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifh under afflidions 
which might be eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be wiihed; that truth 
and reafon were univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
real value ; and that m^n would fecure them- 
felves from being difappointed in their en- 
deavours after happinefs, by placing it only 

S 2 in 
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in virtue, which is always to be obtained | but 
if adventitious. and foreign pleafures muft be 
purfued, it would-be perhaps of fome beiaeftt^ 
fiijce that purfuit muft frequently bfe frui^efe^ 
if the prad^ice of Savage could be taught, that 
folly naigbt be an antidote tb foUy, and one 
fallacy be obviated by another; ^ : /} 

But the danger of this pleafing int<S*i<ia- 
tioa mi|ft not be concealed ; nor iinleed istri 
^my one, after having obferved the lifblbf 
Savagei need to. be cautioned againftvit*' ^By 
impv(tji>g none, of hU xniifcricsta binifdfiihe 
continued to aift upon the fame pariflLpiplfiSi 
and to follow the fame path ; was never made 
wifer by his^fuflferingsi nor prefeirved by ; one 
misfortune:' firora falJijQg into anothfen /He 
proceeded throughput his life to /tread the 
fame ftep^ pn tJi^e fame circle ) alwayi i^p- 
plauiiing his pail qondud, or at leaftfoiget- 
ting it,, tjQ amufe hip^felf wkh pMirtomaJrf 
happinefs,, wfeich wejre daiadng ibefjMJe J»iil'| 
and willipgly turned his ey^ frd^i the Jigbt 
of reaibn^ wjien it would havie difcovered.the 
illufion, and fhewn him, what he npyer wfhed 
to fee, his real ftatei , 
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'' Meds^ven accufed, after having lulled his 
iiflaigibatibn with thofe ideal opiates, of hav-' 
ibgitdfed the fame experiment upon his con- 
ference ; and, having accuftomed himfelf to 
itiipiite all deviations frqm the right to fo- 
reign caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf, 
aad that he appeared very little to regret thofe 
ipra^ices' which had impaired hi^ reputation. 
The reigning error of his life wa^, thaf he 
riiiftook the love for the pradice of virtue, 
-and was ihdeed not fo rtiiich a good nian, as 
the firiend of goodnefst ' 

'= This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 
tfifltvays preferved a flxong fenfe of the dignity, 
tfie beauty, and the' neeeffity of virtue, and 
t^t he »ever cpntribpted deliberately to fpread 
copruptlon ampngfl mankind. His adlions, 
^hich Were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable; but his writiiigS, being the pro- 
duflions of fludy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
^fi^inorality and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, 

when his failings Ihall be forgotten ; and 

S 3 therefore 
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therefore he muft be confidered, upon the 
whole, as a benefa<aor to the world ; nor can 
his perfonal example do any hurt, fince, 
whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
miferies which they brought upon him, and 
which would deferve lefs pity, had not hi^ 
condition been fuch as made his faults par^ 
donable* He may be confidered as a child 
expofed to all the temptations of indigence, 
at an age when fefolution was not yet 
ftrengthened by conviction, nor virtue con- 
firmed by habit ; a circumftance which in his 
Bajlard he laments in a very a,fFe6ting man- 
ner : 

No Mother's care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintained, 

Caird forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. , 

TUbe Bajiard^ however it might provoke of 
mortify his mother, could not be expeSed to 
melt her to compaffion, fo that he was fliH- 
under the fame "want of the rTeceflities of life; 
and he therefore exerted all the intereft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, could procure, to olrtain, upon Ae 
death of Eufden, the place <>f Poet Laureat, 
7 and 
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and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to beftow it upon him ; but 
fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was 
difappointed in his fchemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either did not know the King's defign, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, 
and therefore bcftowed the laurel upon Colley 
Cibben 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, fhe would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publiflied ^ 
ihort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The 
event of this eflay he has himfelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 
^he Gentleman s Magd%tne^ from whence I 
have copied it intire *, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

* The'poem is inferted in the late colledLon. ^ ^ 

^ . 84 ' "Mr 
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.,;t* ^ V.I) » /*' . ' - ■•■:■• ,> -^l- ■. ■ '^i ' 

*^ Mr. Urban, .... 
" In your Magaziae for February: you 
^* publifhed the laft Volunteer Laureate writr 
*' ten on a very melancholy occafion, the 
^y d^ath of the royal patvonefs of arts and 
*' literature in general^ and of the author of 
f^ that po<si;ia \xx particular j I now fend you 
*' the firfl that; Mr. Savage wrote under that 
" title.-'— This gentleman, nptwithftanding ^ 
- very cox^fiderable intereft, being, on the 
," d^fttjh of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of th? 
" ,I^aure?,t;'s place, wrote the before-mentioEt- 
,*^ ^^^ poem \ which was no fooiier publiihed, 
*^ ^ut;tl^^ latq Queen fent tp ^ hookfeHeJC for 
**iit ;, tlje.^ijthpr b^d not gt. that time a friend 
1^,', .ei^h^r to. get him introduced, or. bis poem 
^' pr^epted a|:,.cQupt } yet fuch was the un- 
^' fpeakal)le goodtiefs of that Princefe, that 
c^' P^t;w^bftaindhig^^^^ of ceremony was 

" wanting, in a few days after publication, 
*' Mr^ Savage received a Bank-biU of 
% l^fty pound^j aiid a grapiouis nieflage 
?' fi-qm her Majefty^ by the Lard North and 
*V Guilford^ to tl^is effea; ", That her Ma- 
^' jefty was highly pleafed with the^^ver^ ; 
, ♦< ^hat flie tpo^ particularly kind his lines 

*t there 
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^' there relating to the King j tnat he ha4 
^' permiriiqn to write annually, on. the fame 
^' fubjecS ; and that he iiioul4 yearly receive? 
♦^ the like prefent, till fomethirig 'better 
1'- (which was her Majefty's intention) could 
<^ be done for him," After this, he was 
^' perrriittied to prefent one pf his annual 
*'• poems to her Majefty, had the honour of 
^^ kifling her hand, and met with the moft 
^* gracious reception. Yours, &c,'* 

. Such was the performance, and fucfi its 
reception*; a reception which, though by no 
means unkind, was yet not in the higheft de- 
gree generous : to chain down the genius qf 
a writer to an apnual panegyric, (hewed in 
the Queen too much deftfe of hearing her 
own praifes, and a greater ^ regard to herfelf- 
than to him on whom Tier bounty was con- 
ferred. It was a kind 'of aVaricioiis genero- 
fity, by which flattery was ^ rathet 'purchafed, 
than genius rewarded* ' 

}Ar^. OJdfield had formerly given him the 
fame allowance with ' mudh morfe' heroic in- 
tention j: ihe had no other-' view than to en- 
able him to profecute his-{liiidie(5, and tipfet 

■ ' '-i^ i ••• ^'-^^-^ ''■'^'. -i 'hiihfelf 
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hirafelf aboViC the want of affiftance, and was 
contented with doing good without ftipulating- 
jbr encomiums. 

Mr. SaTage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was raviflied with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet. more with thofe which he was promifed ; 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, 'and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would eftablifh him in fome pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 
LaurcQt^ not without fome reprehenfions from 
Ghher, who informed him, that the litle of 
Latirtat vTd^^ a, mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derived, 
OQjd which therefore no man has a right to 
teftow upon himfelf; and added^ that he 
jnight, with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord^ or Volunteer Baronet. It 
carnnot be denied that the remark was juft ; 
hut Savage did not think a«y title, which was 
conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable aife 
that the ufurpation of it could be imputed to 
Mm as an inllance of very exorbitant^^nity^ 

and 
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•and therefore continued to write under the 
fame title, and .received every year the fame 
reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or adls of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his 
penfion, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in The Gen-^ 
ikmans Maga%ine^ by which they were dif- 
perfed over the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
colledion of ppems, for which he printed 
propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; nor 
can it feem ftrange,^_that, being confined to 
the fame fubjed:, be fliould be at fome times 
indolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; that h6 
fliould fometimes delay a difagreeable taflc^ 
till it was too late to perform it well ; or that 
he fhould fometimes repeat the fame fentiment 
on the fame occafion, or at others be mifled 

by 
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by an attempt after novelty to forced concep*» 
lions and far-fetched images, .^ . i. . :. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fupplied hitn with fome variety ; for 
Jlis bufinefs was to praife the Queen for the 
fayours whic|i hf had received, and to com- 
plain' td^ her of the delay of thofe which Ihe 
had -prdw^ifed : in fom^ of his. pieces, there^ 
fore, 'gratitude, is predominant, and in fome 
difcott^beiit:; in Tome he reprefents himfelf as 
happy in her patronage, and in others' ais dif- 
ijdtllblMe to find himfelf negledfed/ 

Her promife, like other promifes made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
Ithpi^igh Jlje tpok fuffici^nt car^ thfet it fliould 
n^.^, ^ be, ^^IfqrgottejQ* , : The publicatioia vof «^his 
Vfiluh/Aer Lmreat prpcijred.. him. no' ^ other 
reT^ari th^n. ^ a r?|^iar repaitCance of 'fift^ 

.pOUQjdSj, .^:'-^- ^' '. \ . ,\^" ' :-^ ^- * "^ 

"l^e Was not To deprefTed by his difappoiat-; 
ments aLs to negleQ: any opportunity that was 
offered' pf advancing his intereft. ,"When,the 
Princefs Anne J was married, he ' wrote . a 
poem * iippn her departure, only, jis \fi, ^f:T 

,, » . *. PrinXed in the la|e colbdioo., •- -.. '^ 

clared. 
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clkred, " becaufe it was expefted from him^" 
and he was not willing to bar his own pro- 
lpe£ts by any appearailce of neglea:. 

Me never mentioned any adviantagp gaii^^ed 
by this poem> or any regard that w^asipaid^tp 
it ; and therefore it is likely that.it wa^ cpn- 
fidered ^t court, as au^ift o^ duty tp^ which 
he was obliged by his dqpendenc^, .^jcwJ which 
it was. tl^erefore not neceflary to, r^wai'd by 
any new favour : or perhaps th^e Queen, really 
intended his advanceinem, and thef^efpre 
thought it fuperfluous to laviih prefents.wpon 
a man whom fhe intended to eftablilh for 
life • - \ ' , • ■ ' 

About this time not only his hopes were 
in danger of being fruftrated, but 'his peii- • 
^otx likewife of being ' oBftrtidted, by ' art 
accidental calumny. The writer o!F ^The 
Daily Cqurant^ a paper then publifhed under 
the diredion of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crimie^ which, though not very great 
iii itfelf, /ivould have been remarkably invi- 
dious in him, and might very juftly have 
incenfed the Queen againft him. He, was 
accufed by name of influencing eledions 
againft the court, by appearing at the head 

5 of 
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of a tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to 
aggravate his crime, by teprefenting it as 
the efFe<3:.of the moft atrocious ingratitude^ 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, 
who had firft preferred him from an infa- 
mous death, and afterwards diftinguiflied 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was likewife by good fortune 
very particular. The place of the tranfadion 
was mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter's condu£l: related. This exa£tnefs made 
Mr* Savage's vindication eafy ; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was de- 
clared to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor 
ever had been prefent in any town when its 
reprefentatives were chofen. This anfwer he 
therefore made hafte to publifh, with all thfc 
circumftances neceflary to make it credible j 
and very reafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufation fhould be retraded in the fam« 
paper, that he might no longer fufFer th^ 
imputation of fedition and ingratitude. This 
demand was likewife prefled by him in a 
private letter to the author of the papc», 
who, either trufting to the protection of 
thofe whofe defence he liad undertak-en, or 

having 
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h^ing entertained fome perfonal malice 
againft Mr. Savage^ or fearing, left, hj re- 
tracing fo confident an aflfertion, he £houId 
impair the credit of his paper, refufed to give. 
him that fatisfadion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neccffary,. 
to his ov\rn vindication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench ; but as he did not find 
any ill efFe^s from the accuiation, having; 
fuflSciently cleared his innocence, he thought, 
any farther procedure w^ould have the ap- . 
pearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it . 

He faw foon 'afterwards a procefs com-* 
menced in the fame court againfl himfelf, on 
an information in which he was accufed of 
writing and publifhing an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be 
diftinguifhed ; and, when any controverfy 
became popular, he never Wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap-» 
pearing at the head of the party which he 
had chofen. As he was never celebrated for 
his prudence^ he had no focner taken his 

fide. 
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fide, tod informed himfclf of the chief td^' 
picks of the difpute, than he took all oppor* 
tunities of aflerting and propagating his 
principles, without much regard to his own 
intereft, or any other vifible defign than 
that of drawing upon himfelf the attention 
of mankinds 

The difpute betWeeii the bifhop of Londoii 
tod the chancellor is well' known to have been 
for fome time the chief topick of political con* 
verfalaon ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pur- 
fuaface of his character, ehdeajvoured to be^- 
come confpicuous among the controverting 
with . which every cofFee-houfe was filled on 
thatofeckfion. He was ah indefatigable op- 
pofer of iall the claims of ecclefiaftlcal power^ 
though he did not know on what they were 
founded ; and was therefore no friend to the 
Biftiop of Lohdon. B^ut he had another rea^ 
fon for appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. 
Rundle} for he was the friend ofMr. Fqfter 
and'-Mr. Thomfon, who were the friends of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft Jji t^? i^^f- 
tion, which however, as hq jm'^gined,^ coi;jr 
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Cerned Rini fo "nearly, that it was not fuf- 
fici^tit to harangue and difpute, but neceflary 
like Wife to write upon it. 

■ He therefore engaged with great ardour in 
a new Poem, called by him, The Progrefs of 
a Divine ; in which he conducts a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheft preferments of the church, and de^ 
feribes with that humour which was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was^ ex- 
\ tended to all the diverfities of human life^ 
his behaviour in every ftation ; and infinu- 
ates, that this prieft, thus aQcomplifhed^^ found 
at laft a patron in the Biihop. of Londofl^ 

When he was afked by one of his friend?^ 
on what pretence he cQuld charg? the^ biihjpp 
with fuch an action ?' he had no n^oye fp fay^ 
th^n that he had only inverted -the .apcufattipQ, 
and tKat Ji^ thought it reafons^ble to hselipy^ 
that he, who'obftrufted the rife, oi jk.^^^^ 
man without reafon, would for ba^ }^^sx)f^ 
promote the exaltation of a villain* 

'The clergy were univerfally provoKea by 

this fatire; and Ravage, who, as wai his 

Vol. IIL T conftaut 
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Conftirit praftice, had fet his' nlltt^ rtiillixs 
performance, was cenfttred 5tt 7he Wtikfy 
Mifcellany'^ with fc^arity,- Whlth lie dtd:!^ 
feem inclined to forget. ^ jr< 

f A itk0rt fatii-e was likewife publifhed In the faihe pa^» ^ 
which Were the following lines : _, 
for cfucl murder doom'd to hempen deiith> ' \.' ^^'^ 
' Savage/ by royal grace, Jprblong'd his breath* i>^^:>L'*J 

. Wejl might you think hefpent his future jtiK^ ' \\rj 
In p^2lJer, and Ming, and repentjint tears. . 

" ''-^But,.0 Vain h0jpet— the truly 8avagecrits, ' 

> >' Priefts, and their iUtrifh doaHnes, Id^fpife* ' - O^ 

*c Shall t 

•* Wlm, by free-thihkiftg tt> ftit z&x^n fifM, 

*' In midnight brawls a deathlefs i^amd tcq^u1r*d, 

•* Rfow-ltoop to learn of ecclefiaftic men ? — ,/ . ^^^ 

** —No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefts TH take my ajip, 

•' Though prudence bids me murder but their fame."^!. 



An anf«rer was fmbliiMd ^a t*^ tiH^eMk'^ jM^^Hi, 
written by an nnknow-n bandy^fromf which tthe ^hil#iAg 
lines are feleJled : : .. / : .w i 



, f 



Transform 'd by thpughtl^fs rage, and midnight wiBC,r^\ 
!From tealice free, and pulh^^d without defign^ ^ ^'^ * 
In cqilal i>riawl if Savstge Itrng'd a thrijift, T ^ 
And brought the youth k vidim to the duft \ . „ . . / 
So ftrong the hand of accident .appears^ . . , 

The ipyal hand bqm guilt and vengeance c^e^rsV . ^^ 

tn&ead of iC^aftipg ** all thy future years, x 
*• SaHgei in praytt' and vain repefttattt tean ;'* 
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But a rcturti of inv^dive was not thought 
a fuifficient puni(hm«nt. The Court of King% 
Bench was therefore n^oved againO: him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a 
charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his: 
defemfe, that obfcenity was crimipai when 
it was intended to promote the ptaftice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only intro^ 
duced obfcene ideas, with th^ view of ex*^ 
pofiag them to deteftation, and of amending 
the age, by fliewing the deformity pf wick- 
ednefs. This plea was admitte4; and Sir 

Ejcert thy pen to mend a vicious zgCg 
To curb the prieA, and fink his high^church ra|;e i 
To fhtw what frauds the holy veftments hide. 
The nefts of av*ricc, luft, and pedant pride ; 
f Then ckwigc the iccac, let »wit bsrigixly ihijie^ 
Apd rojuid the patriot twi& i^e wfeatj^ dmnfi 5 
The heavenly ^uide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tua^d l^s ti-aiUmit a Fofter's nam^ 9 
Touch every paffioo with harmonious art, 
•Exalt the genius, and CQrre£^ the heart. 
T^hus future times (hall royal grace extol ; 
Tku6 polilhM lines 4fliy prefeot fame enrol. 

^..•i^But jgrant — -^ 
— Malicioufly that Savage pjung'd the fteel^ 
And made the youth its fhining vengeance feel ; 
My foul abliQr$ the a^> the jri^fih detefts^ / 
But mose the bigotry in pi&^Sly breafts. 

■::^ ' T 2 Philip 
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Philip Yorke, who then prefidcd in that 
court, difmifled the information with encc>i 
miums upon the purity and excellence bt iVir. 
Savage's writings. 



TTie profecution, however, anfwered in 
fome meafure the purpofe of thofe by whom 
it was fet on foot ; for Mr. Savagfe was fo iar 
intimidated by it, that, when the edition of 
bis poem was fold, he did net ventui;e to re- 
print it ^ fo that it was in a (hort time for^otr 
.ten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. ! 



It is'faid, that fome* endeavours -^tr^ liftfd 
to incenfe the Queen againft him : but he 
found advocates to obviate at lead part of their 
efFed ;' for though he was never advanced, he 
ftill x:ontiniiied to receive his penfion. 

^ This poem * drew mbre infamy upon Him 
than' any incident of his life; atid,| as^'Ms 

"condud pannot be vindicated, it is pr6ppi*^ 
fecure his memory from reproach, by inforni- 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation ; an4 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 
* - any 
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2tny reafo^ to complain of the clergy, he ufed 
to threaten them with a new edition o!f The. 
PrQgTefs of a Divine^ it was his calm and fet- 
tled refoiution to fupprefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better 
reparation for the folly or injuftlce with 
which he might be charged, by writing an- 
other poem, called The Progre/s of a Free-- 
ihmk£rj whom he intended to lead through 
all th,e ftages of vice' and folly, to coAvert 

hirA from virtue to wickednefs, and from re- 
-t( • ^ . ' . ^ ■ . . 

ligion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophii- 
try ufed for that purpofe ; and at laft to dif- / 
m|f? J^im by his own hand into the other 
^^oi;14# : . : 

^ "^jThat he did not exe(pu^e this defign is a 
'real lofs.tp mankind, for he was too well ac-, 
quainted with all the fcenes of debauchery to 
h^yc/, failed in his reprefentations of them, 
a|id .too jealous for virtue not to have repre-, 
fcnted themin.fuch a. manner as Ihould exy. 
paff thein either to ridicule or deteftation. 



. 1 
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I ^ But this plan was, like others, formed and 
laid afide, till the vigour of his irnaginatioix 
T -? v\ras 
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wa» fpent, and tkfe e&f ^efc«i^» 6f iflvetitiwi 
hAd {Ubfided-j bi^t feoti gaV€ Way to jRAnft' 
other d^igtt^ \r&ich pleifed by it* nbvfeity for 
a while, and ihen was rtegfeded like th« 
farmer, 

Wt #*8 ftin in Ills ufual eiigtencedj hat44i|; 
no certain fupport but the penfion iaIltoVrfea 
bim by the Queen, which, tiiough it m%Ht 
htt^ kejpt ah exiwa <seconfe!tiift frofai '^^nt, 
was very far iram being fufficieftt far Mr. Sa- 
vage^ who had never bein atcuftotaed to dlf^ 
m^s any of his appetite without t-He ^At*fi- 
catidn which they foHcited, and Wh6m mJthit^^ 
bit waftt of nioney withheld frottt p^i^Mng 
of every pleafure that fell within his view, 

* His ckyn^uQ! tvitli regard t6 his pcrrfion ^as 
very paftifetilar. ' No fooner had hfe cha^gfci 
ifte blH^ than 'he vaniffied frOM tht fi^ df^l 
Jils acquajnfanceb7 and lay for fetoe time out 
of the f^^idh d£ all the eticjiJii-ies tfea^ iWeiid* 
jhip 4k euridfiry eould mdce sifter /tArh^ ot 
lengtl^ He alppearrd again peckny}b& ^ before, 
but never inforn^cd even tbofe whom he 
k^mM -m )f^^^ tnoA^ wh»e lie bad ^b'Wn,' 

il^ Wi»1«-r^?»t ey«r4ifgo*?^^^^ ' r^' ' ' 

Thli 



■J 
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wjMXb' tin^P iM hereceiv^ed the penfictfi fron* ' 
^ j(^^Q1 He f€gulax\y di&ppeared aiid re^ 
tui9;ifid» . lip ipdieed affirmed that he retired 
to ftiidy, and that the money iMpporte4 hioa, 
in folitude for many months ; but his friends 
declaa^ec^ tjhat the (hprt ^ieap in wh)ch it was 
f^Wt fyfiicieutly cQnfut^d hi§ own accQuat of 
h^S coi^du^^ 

^His.politenefs ^nd his wit ftill raifed him 
frie»d§; who .wer^ d,efirou8 of f^jing him at 
le^igt^ ijcee frpnx that indigeuce \fj which hjp 
lu^ jbeeij hithpjrtp oppreiTed J and therefore 
fc^iqited i^irrJUbert Walpole in his favomr. 
with fp much eariieftnefs^ that they obtained 
a pjoijcjife of th^ next place that ihould her 
cftpgijp yft^e^f not exy^fiding, two. h;wiindi:e4 
p^IRd^ a year. ^ Ti^s pcomife. wjta mad^. 
\ti& an uncommon declaratioQ^ *S tlasat jit was . 
•'•iBOt the promife of a minifter to a peti-? 
"-lioner, ;biit of a friend to his frjend.," 

/ » . 

*^ }Ar. Savage now. conclyded himfelf fet ait 
,j[^p fpr, ever, and,, as he obferv^ in ^ poem 
^mieu on jh»j incident of bis. life, trufted 

T 4 and 
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and was traded; but foon found that Ktsj 
confidence was ill-grounded, and this friend-* 
ly promife was not inviolable. He fpent a 
long time in folicitations, and at laft defpair- 
ed and defift^d. 

: He did not indeed deny that ,he had • given 
the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 
fhould not ftrengthen his own intereft by ad- 
vancing him, for. he hsid. taken care, to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in cofFee-hbufes as an advocate 
^for the miniftry of the laft ' years of Queea 
•Anne, and was always ready to juffify the, 
-condufl:, and exalt the charader of Lord Bo- 
^llngbrokc, whom he mentions with great re- 
gard in an epiftle upon author?, which he 

wrote about that time, but was too wife to 

.publifh, and of which only fome fragrtients 

-' harve appeared, inferted by him in the^ilf%&-^ 

' f2^me after his retirement, ^ ' '\^ 

To defpair was not, however, the charac-t 
ter of Savage ; when one patronage faifed, 
Jre had recourfe to another. The prince was 
now extremely popular, apd had very lib^ 
rally rewarded the m^rit of fomfe/wHrera 

whom 



tvhom Mn SaVage did not think fuperior tar 
hlmfelf, arid therefc)re lie relblvcd to addreft 
a poem to him. 

For tfeis purpofe he made choice of a (ulv- 
j^fl:, Which could i*egafd only perfons of the- 
higheft rank and higheftaiBuence, andwHich 
vias therefore proper for a poem intended ^foc 
prdcui^ the patronage of a prince; and ha*-" 
yii^ retired for fooie tints toKicjbimond^ ihat 
he might prQfecute his defign. in full tranquil^ 
lity^ " without the temptations . of pleafuRe,: oc 
the folicitationsiiof creditors, by which Ws 
medStations w^ re in equal danger of beiiig^- 
difooncerted, he produced a poem On PubUc. 
Spirit^ mth regard to FubUck Works. ,> - .: ^ 
• • . ' ' - '" - .» -. , ..-....>'/ 

'The plan of this poem is vfery ortenfire; 
and comprifes a multitude of topicks, each of 
v^hich might fumifh matter fufficient for a 
long performance, and of which fome have 
already -employed more eminent writers ; but 
as he' was perhaps not fully acquainted with 
the whole extent of his own defign, and 
was writing to obtain a fiipply of wants, too 
prefiBng td admit of long or .accurate enqui- 
ries, he paffes negligently over many publick 

works. 
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B)it thiQVigb .he 'may fometimes difappoiat 

mift; bc> ailodred: aniply «p qompfin&tc Iw 
omiffiiHiSy htf'txpsdiaAn^, in the oandti&6^ 
of 1u$ intaric, u|)oii a fcind of befiefi(!e«(ie:^jBot 
7«t c«|ib#at«d-t>^jviy <;tnifi€«tt poet, <(|i<m^ 

.aief)«s,"'inbrie ads^d «> ek4ilr«be I^V and 
4|fi«a^lf4 pa^Sbas, dbn many df tMofe^'^Kfi/' 
haevv Wiieno biea. ' i^hKm^ fdo^ woi^f ^' ^ 
the DFn»OMH«i H^ <v«ilfe. 1^ fdtyemek* «if '^ 
colonics . HI uhihhiihtted bountne^^''the elVa^'^ 
bliAMW4(t of .-^la^T^ilkuieHf ;- inrlnfir auid^i-^ ; 
<un«s>lome)cMis 1^9» <^Wio i!toj»njer7^a»f» :ioi%Bi?-' 

the yi^S) ^x4 IttwwwAt: bovi^^ 44 f^mk-^''^ 
an4,the.^iyoyaieoi; «f iMp fiiftjirT^^W^bft^ft*-'^ 
FeA^^^,/Qattered uppn j:e^||ooB u,inc»i$wafpiit 
anB .ujioccvpiefil* - cftQii^<^ he -pQK^&iQFodvsiEibl^u 
out gi^^ng Jcife4o^a>^fiat ojuo^ fl fAeftfe^- 
idej|;^ ^i.hffuMsfu^ thie iB»gH>?tfif>»^jiPr^'l 
,'.., - RghtfiU 
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liglftfttl prdpe£l:8; asld, tfaer^oK^ ipHbafiCfVer 
ipeculnidciiiB thejr may produce in xhok wlio 
have confined tbemfeives to poMtkal (hidteii^ 
i^twaliy fised the attention, and excited th« 
app}ii|ir6^ <$f a pbet. Hie politkian, v^& 
He cM^ukrs men driven into «>ther cdufttileft 
for fheHt^r, ^nd obliged to retire to fbrefts and 
deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pot- 
tferity in the remotctt corners of the worid^ 
to avoid thofe hardfliips tthkh they fbfier or 
fear m their nsttive piace, may very ptioperiy 
eteqirire, why the kgiflature does not profide 
a «ittedy for thefe miferiee, rirtlief than en- 
cxmrage an efeape from them. Hemaycoiii** . 
dude, that ^e flight d every h^ieft men k^ . 
hf& to the community ; that tfiofe mho arfr 
unhappy without guilt ^o€ight to be vdieved^ ^ 
mA ^e 1^, w^h is ovei^bc^then^d hy «eo-^ 
detita^ calamities, fet a^ ^afe by the eaore of 
thefiiWick; and that thofe, wbo Iwre by mif^ 
d6iK3u& forfeited their claim to-^avocr, onght 
mtber to be made iifefid to the fociety wfcSch 
they have injured, than driven from it But 
the poet is employed in ' a more pleafing 
iltiderM&iilg tliin that i>f prQpefifeig laws, 
^ludh) ho^WVCT jiift or expedieirt, wig ftetef 
\j^ UBiwk^ «« <ttad«avdii»lig le redueie ti> ra^ 
^ tional 



tipiuiJ: &hRm»v£.gQvw^mK^nt^{(K^ 
wereforBii«if:by.cb»ace^_an4 axe /jondu^^ 
by tW private paffions of thofe .who jpafiij^^ 
in them. Me guides the, unhappy fug^v^. 
fromi want ^lid perfecution, to plenty, quiet, 
2(o4. jfeawify, .and ieats him iu. ]^enes.of 
pciQeiVl Iblitude,, and undifturbed. repofe. * 

Savage has not fbrgotten, amidft the |)lea^ 
iing.ien^mentsw^^ this profped of retjre^^ 
ment fuggefted to him, to cenfure thbfe 
qim^p whi^H have been generally committed 
by:thj?,(^ifcoverers^of new regions, and to^^x- 
pofe^ii^ ^nprmous wipkedneis of making wajfc 
ifpdn^^J^arlwous nations becaufe they' cannot 
ref^ andi^f .iiiy4^in^ cpp^trl^s Vecaufe th^jf 
areff«itful3:;o$ cxt^x^in^ ^^^^^tiP^. op^J^i^P: 
propitg^t^: yife, ^d ,<rf yifi!;i,rig di^m^^ht^^^ 
only, to lay;thi?|n yr^e. . He t.a?^ affer^^^^^^^ 
uaturaJ ;eqy^ty p£ mankind,^ and, eiifici^<^| 
ed to fuppriefs te^ prid^.wl^i^Ji^d^^ mg9> 
to imagine that right, k,|h%,q(j^fsqueu9S^ 
power.,^ , ' ' . 

His :defe:|ptipn,,9f : ,tl}e .^jf^r^PJ^i^ BV^ffB 
w^^ fc>lj^e^^3aei>.^p^,f^^ f/?r r^fHgai^^J 



1 



cQvnla^, HiSqT^: a^9%r. inft%99f pf l)i?,f f9r 

fidency 
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fit3eti65rln'l!ie imjwttaia aatf ftxtjenfi*© ftudy 
<5P hltiiiah Kfe J ' and" tfc* f eti(kia»fe ; with 
•vi^icK 'he recounts thetn, adoflifef prdctf of 
his lituiianity and bene voii^hce. 

It is oblervable, that the'cl6fe'6f this poem 
difcovers a change which experience had made 
in, Mr. Savage's opinion's, , . In a poem written 
by hijQi.jji his youth, and publiftied In his 
IVdifcellanles, he d^eclares his contempt of the 
contraded views and narrow profpedls of the 
middle Hate of life, and declares his refolution 
citlier to tower like the cedar, or be traitipled 
like the Ihrub ; but in "this poem, thou^ ad* 
drefled to a pripce, he mlentions this ftate of 
Kfe as coniprifing thofe who ought 'moll to 
kftratt reward, thofe vrti6 nierit moft the 
fcbi):fideric6 of power, athd the familiarity of 
^eatriefs ;" arid, accidentally merftioning this 
paflage to orie of his ^fritnds, declared, that 
in His opiilion all' the virtue of mankihd.was 
tomprehcnded in that ftate. .: ^ -^ 

In aefcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
t/ftii'tl tfc) cbhdemn that abfurd cuftom rtvkich 
/J^V^ils! among the Englifh, of petmkiing 
TferVahti td tetttve* mtmey from ftrgngeics^ for 
^ " the 
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the etitcrtammcnt that they recefre, «id theii^ 
lore ihferted in bis poem thefe lines ; 

But what the ftoweftng pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or howiever fair, 
If gates, which to accefs ihouid ftiil give w^y^ 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for p^y ? 
If perquifited varlets frequent ftand. 
And each new walk vau& a new tax demaixd ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 
What Mufe (hall from oblivion fnatch their 
praife ? 

But before the publication of his perform- 
ance he recollefted, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
ihewn for money, and that flie fo openly 
countenanced the pradice, that fhe had be- 
flowed the privilege of Ihemng . them as a 
place of profit on a man, vrhofe merit fhe 
valued herfelf upon rewarding, though five 
gave him only the liberty of difgradng his 
country. 

He therefore th^oght, with more {prudence 
^lan was often exerted by bim, that the pob^ 
lication <£ theie lines might Jbe ^sfficiouflyi^ 
^ei^iil^d.^ 9^ tnlult upon tlie C^een^/.HH^ 
: . : whom 
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whotti he owed ins- life- -andiitHbbfiftencc ; 
and tha^ the proprietor. o£ hist ohfiirvation 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
Whkh tbe 4ln{eafi[M^tefi€fs^of it imghtd&w 
it{xM him ] he therefbre itfppftffed thepftflage 
te^diB firft edltteh, bM'afte^ the Queen^d 
deith 'thdUght the fame cantldn; no' !6ngef 
beoefl^) and reflortd it * ^ to the ^ proper 



'! *:•. /[ t-.iW- 



The poem was therefore publrfhed with- 
olA aay i^oUtical faultSj^ siXid infcribed to the 
VitincQ } but Mr. Skvagt^; having no ^6iend 
WpoA whomh^ could prevail to preieht it td 
mm^ had &o other method of^at^tradioj^ his 
Ife^ejfvi^tion than thc>puyicaticn of Irec^^ 
^veirtiieiiien£s^ arid therefore received no re^ 
w^rd frtwh fii$ prtron, howevftf genwotts Ctk 

Jieiiocca4»n& 
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This difappolntment he never mendoned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
<)tlidap: confident that th6 Prince was'©6t igno- 
raast ofiiMs. ad4i?^& tb hkn ; ' and infn^ua^tect^ 
tltat^liifilany? advances 'in popularity coukl 
^vr i)e^ w^de by dSt^fi^isi&ing-hlm^ he 
fxioxi / had 
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\ad not wttep without notice, j ag, wi diout 

ir.)["- -0Er --i >.--sr:.^; ^nw-^TfrcTi -StfltBlK W • 

^ -^--^ ^'-^TTTcS .il^^'ia 3»a3»5«p!»-IMil 
without attehipting td force himfelf into 




luckily publifhed two days after tne T)roro- 
gation of the parliament, and by confeaugice 



««»(rCfe*«gaWirwer6 ra tffeTlUiTy.ot _pre- 
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iMkr pMdk^liut iSm pcxibcmaooe k not the 
flMpft CKCwBfnf of Mc Savage^s works; ud 
4lMy duNi|^ k omnot be denied to oootadii 
mitny ftrikif^ fentiments, majeftic finest and 
j«ft oblcnrationsy it is iu general not fuffident- 
If pdB0ked hi the language, or enlivened ia 
tbe Umgtryy or ifigefted in the plan. 

Thtts hit poem contributed nothitig to the 
alleyiation of hia povert}r^ which was fuch as 
very few could have fupported with equal pa- 
tience ; but to which it mull likewiie be con««^ 
fcfled, that few ivould have been expofed who 
received pun&ually fifty pounds a year.; s^fz^ 
lary wlvich, though by no means equal to tht 
demands of vanity and luxury, is yet foun4 
fufficient to fupport families above want, an4 
was uadottbtedly more than^ the neceflities of 
life require. 

Bat no fgoner had he received hb penfion^ 
tfian he withdrew to his darfiog privacy^ fx%m^ 
which he rttunred ia a ihort time to hb Uffj 
mer diftrefs, and for foo^.pfirt of the year 
gisKerally lived by chance, eating ooly wbedi 
ht was invited to the taUies.of hi« acquaint^ 
^ Vol. III. V ances, 



ances, from wRich the ffi^nnefs " of his dtefs 
t>ften excluded him, when :the politenefs and 
Variet/ of his converfation would have beaK 
thought a fufEcient recompence fcr hia enter-* 

tainment* v .. fr 

^ ; He Ibdged as much by accident a^ hq 
dinedj and paffed the night fometimes . in 
mean houfes, which are fet open at night to 
any cafual wanderers^ fometimes. in cellars^ 
among the riot and filth of the meaneft and 
moft profligate of the jabble ; and fometimes^ 
when he had not mopey to fupport even the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the ftreets, till^he lyas weary, andiay dowa 
inthe fummer upon a bulk, oi; in the iwinterj^ 
j^ith . his aflbciatqs . in poverty, among tkft 
ifhes x)f a glafs-houfe. • ^ •: . ; ; ; . _^ . 

In this manner were pafled thofe :days. and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
ftj.Jwve fempk^yed in: eleiated.ipecuiaiiians, 
iifefvl iludiw, .or. pkafitgxon'uerfation.' . .Otl 
e.bulk, m a- c^llai:y.Qrin.a glafs-thoufe;atnotig 
thieves . aad beggars; w wast to: :i)a foond -tfeflt 
Author of -f^d Wandatir^ ^ the. man' ^i^^^X!^ 
4d£jsd ^fentimciitfi, '£:!£bSn&^ titieks, and..6uiil> 
....if* i# .-♦ *^Voua 
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oiie obfetvatioti^; -the man whofe remarks ori. 
Hfe might' haFve- affifted the ftatefman, whofe 
ideas ;of virtue .might have enlightened the 
moraiift, whofc eloquence might have influx 
Sliced fences, and whofe delicacy might have 
pciiQied courts.. .: 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch necef- 
fities might fometimes force him upon difre- 
prutable-prafliices : and it is probable that thefe 
lines in T^be Wanderer were occafioned by his 
refledions on his own coadu(3 : 

Though miiery leads to happiners/and'tru^lil ^ 

Unequal to the load, this languid' yotith, ""^i 

^0\ let none cenfure, if, untried by gricf^ "' 

; If, in^idft woe, untcmpted by i^lief,) » 

' He ftoop'd rduftant to low irti of Ihamc, . ., 

Which then, €V*n then he fcorn'd, aad blufli-cj 

to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
ttie frequency of the requeft made in time 
confiderable, and he was therefore quickly 
ihiinfied by thofe who were become fami- 
liar enough tp be trufted with his neceflit es ; 
But his rambling ^mianner of life, and conftant 
^ • '- ' U .2 •■ appearance 
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wdy* ci»ocuT^.;^^m^. ,a ,^ n^w , ft|«jg^og^ 




siunxiuc 



-Dniiiib x.".£ iuhi >^.| . • ./.-Lvjau- oiobiaxfj 

«^fea^/oetbB5JaiidL*4thi»itjfofe[le^ ^^^5^^<^ 
TfiPtp^aMm|rpo»a8W}6i§ft og^9p4^eg^^3^ 
that he did. not feem tp,45if?^^ogj | Wj 
ptiance with his requefl as an obligation that 




■«fiBrif8i«d*r?PayvlfJ^/)^af^^ t^Vo^T^jfS? £ m 

^torbefrei^fti^,: ■ ^r;:r.^:, ;,,:Zd ^. ^.^■ .,n 

On ifel twa& lometunes lo far compafllonitea 
t)bs^thole who Jmevr both his, merit and dif- 
ijtr?5e?r that, they received him into tneir fa- 
jpM^jea./wt thcY, (Qon^difcovered Inm to be *a 
rvery incommodious i^kte j Tor, Deing «- 
^ "^ ways 
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w^^ aqcuftomed to an irregular manner 



Jt&n' "dtf 'lAii^nigiit, A*lth6ut cionndenng that 
bu|ine» i^0it require his friend- s a]^Uca«k»nt 
in tW^mlliBiiiig ; and,'^hen he' had prerTuadcd 
Ki^^f to ~ retire to bed, 'was tiot,: mMiaut 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner ; it' J#n 
therefore impoifible to pay him any diftinc- 
^n^3«fifliaiit ' the entire ,iubvflr6oii,:7pftl all 
^<f%£l^.%'^ki^- of ! eftabtiffimctoti( ^;?lbi^ 
mi«'»>er'%r't*^,' h^' always cappearcfjftnar 

l»ft8mrtiiif<iw';- ^■^••■^ •- : :-'/b od ^..^u 

"^#to^refd^ be «ekridwl<4ged;attju|^ 
1Sfif(^9¥^alr'iiiatiliihd/ thk'it vrasmbt; ahv^wjw 
W^^ ij^ili^ence -olf ii«M»efe «f Jjis/jftieojb 
B^^^av%e''wis;difti^lRH^yfcHt *^ wm 

fn^eaiif^ v^rydiflScult to '^i%feni%ffl&n<ktog 
miMic^t eafe.^ Tti TupplyXhrai^khfuitJj- 
ney was a hopelefs attempt ; fot^^tt^-^fi^rtet 
4id he^fee himfelf mafter of a fum fufficient 
to let hini free from care for' a day; tmiri he 
became profule aijd ^ luxurious. 'Whefl ^oiKje 

I%l#m#ri>. ^^ bi-; tngaged^ % 
fcheme prpteaTure, he never retired tifl^iwint 
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of money obliged him to fome new expedienf. 
If he was entertained in- a* family, 'notliin^ 
was any longer' to be .regarded thferi^ but 
aniufements arid^olHty; wherever Savage eris- 
tered, he immediately expedled that order *a«<i 
tufmefs fhould'fly before -him-, 'that all ftiotkid 
thenceforward be left to Ha-zafd,' and tMt' ne 
1dull printipl'e ofdomeftic: management fhoii-ld 
'be oppofed to ftis inclination, or intrude upon 
.his gaiety. 

His diftf efles, however affliGir^, never *de- 
je'£ted him 4 - in his lowefttftate he Wanted not 
fpirit to aflert the natural dignity of wit, and 
yvas always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fuperiority of fortune* incited, ari^ to 
trample on that reputatiou which rofe upoA 
any other bafi^ than that of merit: heneyer 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or.fubmitted 
to be treated ' otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without, lodging, n^M, 
or clothes, ohe^of his friends, a man not iti^ 
"deed remarkable for moderation in his pro- 
fperity, left a meflage, that "he defired to fefe 
him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention- waS' to affift him ; but 
was verjrmuch difgufted that-hei ihould'pre^ 
' ■' fume 

7 
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l\[iH§r tQ. prefcribe the hour of his attendance* 
an<!^: I^ believe, refufed to vilit him, and re* 
jeifted his kindnefs. 

- TJbe fkme invincible temper, whethei: firm- 
t^k :Dr pblliaacjf^ appeared iahis cpndudt ta' 
j^he^Lord Tyrcopne^, ^om whom he very fre-. 
gijpntly 4€raaftded>:that the allotvance which 
was once : paid; him flxonld be reftored j Jbut 
w|th whom he never appeared to ^ntert^n fot 
^ pioment the .thought of foliciting a reconj?i- 
Bft^o^ an4^'/hQmhf^ treated at. once with all 
jheliaijglitinefspf fuperiority, and all the bit- 
ternefs of refentment. He wrote to him, not 
in a ftyle of fupplication or refped, but of re- 
proach, me-nace, and contempt J and appeat- 
f^d'^determined,' if he ever regained his allow-? 
ance, to hold it only by the right of con- 

. A?t^any»mQre can difcover, that a man is 
riclier thai^ th^t .he is wifer tl^an themfelves^ 
Superiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
.acknowledged, as that of fortune ; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufnefs of great 
abilities incites, born with the ilime fubmiC? 
••^ ^ ' U 4 * fion 



contempt whom better •{bf<8AePaifl»lfl9in<o> 
rebel agidnft h|m, did not fail to raife a great 
ifll!iilR9wof«$toamips'ln t^isDAaifisteM-iiaffiiirof 
V^ta&riA. lolhl^o^n^ tldioagUt thans^^livce 
nboA dbboiocdUiiqbpi&fla advftnlilg^dof nfiitt{f 
}la|jbd^4^iI|KHI»eqi»fietl4l{C9^)fou|{d no.pfdedbiilfi/ 
|i;ai^ith)i£{p«ttlA^«it>f,j)Mk^i;^ v^fc^ll^ 

4^ SS^c,nf^}}n?U^e^ySbil^ 9aP^ik>i^ 

fBWlM8?f aril ni ^odv/ alodlJuff} bns {hoiriliA 
gmgiiuoon^ 8y;£7/l£ aiaw j'^jJiiaqioiq aixf "io 

no^fit)i8oM^;<M^i9t]iiii«bnJb £^i^nlf04 

fi6^^Ulf^>Ji9tm 1iMP%6^<M«(H4idn«^lllkef^i9|^ 

ipBiin,ifai£%ihw^tob 9iti^ iafiimatflcl ftlteft^&i^ 
^gfi jwd jiitt mk <imi>^ ilvulilnrhiofa^iMift^theaor 
fif^cdt^Ued A)riiiii)(fitKdiffniihaf}vrf£sni^ 

^ilfeWpSjejikeyer «fil»ft^itroAnin|6 ^ilf t^ 
J^fiSfon T^^^ t^ #«r^t^i^6fi j!«9e9ge J($|«ft 

b3J1£fl . t Ift^U 
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fotnftpiifii^MdiliRH^ i3.n^d mo Af/ }<iaioinoo 
iB^rg E 9ii£7 o} Jii:! lor, bib fVrAil jxn.'/.gc bdoi 

StvJi^iuk. tUgambt aiF'lod|(iii|'or ififtodix 

faihion; and that thofe who, in the iMe^tt 
of his profytntj, were always encouraging 
llia[it^il«^ qindcn^ngi^lyplenfeoQdofli^^n 

'mndt99^ibichiS6tm Vm^ tbstithfe&BvJbnicf 
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Yet even this kind of contempt never de^ 

fregtdhiwt fw. he ialwiTRpiieferved a ftoady 

^(jppjldf ac^ AH his ownj c^asity, and beliey!e4 

iq^biiig4ib()y/ejhis rca^h' which iie.^ould a^ 

fi3y ^imp Garnefliy enfiejivQyr to a^ta^. ^ He 

forrafd ff hemes of thefam^ j^d. wit|;i f^ard 

|o knowledjg^ and to |brti^e, 9jn(^ ^Aaffgs^ 

J^^fdf with adyfincss to b^.p^i^dQ '^^^S^^^^ 

g^ wi^h ri^hfSjT^o, be ,^nJ9yed in forage lijila^l: 

sp^iod of ihis life*. For. < the. aiccjuiiiti^iXijQf 

joiowlecjge he was indj^ed far better qu^I|fie(^ 

than fpr that of {riches ; . for l;e was naturaUj 

jnguifitive aGd,^Q(irbiis of the conv^f^^tion. ^c^ 

^ho|je from ,wh9i» any information waf tp l^ 

^tainc4» W l^y no meatus folkitoua to.i^ 

3)T9ve.thQ%.qpportvniu?$ that were foq^Stig^j^ 

^Bifl^^^o^. njaiftng his fortun,? ^^^ ^^ he ,wa{> .j*^ 

^arka^ly retentiye 9f hi^ i^^^^Jt which, /l?^^^ 

-j^r^e hS/.w5|s^ poffeiTi^ ^f thfm, f^yjll^ 

^i:^mmw«t<5ftt«ltQAi^iBSn^:vv. : ..:«?.;>, 
:.-.. •■ ., While 
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; . T^ih h'e; w^8 tfe^is* ^^^rj^ ^i hia life i^ 
expedlation that the Qgeen would Ibme tiix^ 
recoiled: her promife, he had recourfe to the 
\ifiiaFpra<9:ice of writers, and puhfiihed ^pror 
jpofals^ for printing his- works by fubfcriptiaiii 
^o Which he iwas encouraged by the fucc^fs of 
'mdny who Raa not a better cHght to; the 
'favour of the publick ; but, whatever was thfe 
Veafon, he did not find the werid equally 
inclined to favt)uf him; and he obforved 
w^thfbrae difc^ntent, that, Apugh he offered 
Ms, -works at- jbalf ,^ gvine^, he was able to pr<\- 
xujre. j3Ut a fiBall number in comparifon with 
'^ thofo. who fuljfcribed twice as much .to . 

tDuclci 

I • * . ' *' > . ► 

I . 'Nor was it without indignatlx)n .that he 

dfaw his propofals negleded by the Queei^, 

t^ho patronifed Mn Duck's with uncommoa ' 

^rdour, and incited a competition among thofe 

rwbo attended: the court, who ■fliould moft 

;prinn6t^ his^ ijiterdl, and whofhould firft 

oflfer It-fftbf^riptipp.. This was a diftindion 

to whifch ;Mr-. S*vage made mo fcruple of af- 

,4erUug that his birth, his misfortunes, and 

,his .genius, gave him ^ -fairer tide, thaa 

could 










Si/p%ftt him tth'gmneasii '•' virljnom lo 

' But the money which his fubfcriptionsuji^ 
forded him was not leis volatile than that 
widS&^e^¥i<cdv«d -ISfOin Ms' Mi|V':ieiiei£Cs ; 
^»^^<^fSi^k'4ayfhnpAi6\i -^iiif-fiM^ tSm, ehe> 

Tj^ asic^'tei^-'hisf'piia^^ tdPts^^<fft^«fiip 
fiii^zt^jish ^msid^i mammi\ix9i'- 

i b3j£nc.HE nccl zo:iih?,zr.n ?,irf morfYT jsbnaiii 

frlquow^d r««yfe(hr'rranil(: asT/.Mis oproiHU^ 
gi^ obfui^ei^neiv^viMi^ ^reiDrl pmtitdlmdtf 
fi«^«r dat%8L "~7<i^oah themes foRthoptibA 
Iktit^on -veasr^mf o£:l^:&iieuri{«(aimile];ieata9l 
nor was h? ever.^»ar&lat.^ealitrdiAf|':)ifrhfln^ 
^X with 



fchemes, he was adjufting the print, 'telB^l^ 




or monthly ^nm^P^^^t M iW^t Ih 
the firft might fupply the cxpences of the 

IfiHt n£rfj sIiJeIov eial Jon znw mid h^bioi 
^s ^mi^ tfifa^r^^ ffef8fS^i^vinfe|9fi^«r 
^e«'e^to^i/iq4-'«>#fl!^fi)tJyr ^^fl^^Sfej^i 

wherever he bS?ffiftfc^ ^!3&{#fli«9i/Mjpi 
friends, whom his neceflities foon aUeoated ; 

£0bthat}ilK^^aA4>«^p«iiqnftirejb|i^|m^ONii{'it-- 

^pUbi|(nfqe 2tiiafB£ai)|rndni^3aivttBt bi^Mreijjtlri: 

ti&nad^^cBq basg &aK(e}f3«a}djp6ri£Ml etllil»r^ 

nefatqaottan:^ aacoodiifc /tQolvijiiEtai J^£lKai»rD9€t 

iQiHlaai^afarrcwboiB/aMraiS^ becx7a»/ net-. to; 

{0mJT«|egi98&a£ls9taiddincateijy:^ .^:{ a^w :j.^ 
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r To tte adqdifidcn of. fhis-<Jktf?rtfive 1^- 
(piamtaiice every circumftalice of hia life eot!* ; 
tribftited H^ exceBed in the arts of dtimet^ 
fetion, and t!herefore willingly praflfifed them ^ • 
He had feldora any home^ or even a lod^tig, 
iti-yivlAtK h^'CaiAd^he private ; and therefore 
was^driveh into pwbik-houfe&ibr tl^e coirauon 
conveniences of life and fupports of ilature* 
He was always ready ^ to Comply With ev^ry , 
invitartioUy halving no eftiployment to with-* 
hold him, and often no money to provide :for; 
himfclf ; and by dining with one company, 
he never foiled 6f obtaiilittg^ an intibdudion 
into another. •• 

• Thas diffiparted was bis Kfej ^nd thus ca-. 
foallA^fubiiftence ; yet didtiotthe diftraQion 
of feis 3^^feW»Lhi»del! him frdin r4fled:ion, -ncr 
A^ un^#«?ta!biy 4>f his condition deprefe Msr 
g^ety. 'W&en he had wandered aSoUt with- 
out any fortiiciate adventure by which be wa* 
hid iiMo a-ta*crn, hefomelirfles retired mtoi 
the fieWs, aad^was able to empiloy his hiind itf 
ftttdy, or amufe it with pleafing imaginations ; 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, feut 
when fome fudden misfortune had jufVfiH'^ri' 
}ipC)n him, and even then in a few moments 

he 
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4ie Wuldl diCeiftatigte hiijifetf from his pef- 
pleiity, addjjfJ the ^ubjeft .(€ ^converfatioil, 
>ahd apply fei^ mirMJ wkoUy. t& *th4 obje^ tbat 
ethers prefented to If. ' •< • " • •• . 

This life, unhappy as it may be .airead;^ 
imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
heW calamiti^ '-''ffte deaths crf»fci*Qui€ii-de- 
priTcd hiiil 6f all fee proipefts of preferrbeift 
Vith which he fo long entertained^ his imagJ- 
nation ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had fe^ 
fore given- him rcaibn to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promife, - hfe 
was now abandoned again to fortune!. * * 

He wae however, at that time, fuppoitel 
by a friend ; and* as it was not his cuftom to 
lode oiat for dUldjlt calamifles, ei^iroifbeliLn^ 
other pain than that which forced^ il£i}f QpuoH 
his fenfes, he was not much afflicted at his 
lols, and perhapsf comforted himftlf -tJbat'^his 
penlion woiild be now continued without l!h4 
annual tribute of a panegyric. *- . *' ^ . ^^."1 

,. Another ejqpeftation contributed likewifefft 
fupport* him -: • he had taken -a^ rifcJlution t4l 
wme a fecjphd -tragedy upoHitlie^ftory-ef Sir. 

Thomas 
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lew fines of his former pby, bar m ajtfl if m 
altendoa of the pba, added ae«r inddec u , 
^atifii-'ltQRjdiKdd tM«^ idyMtiMif 1^ 1^ it 
^*tt^Vi9<#:tt^iedj^ Adt ft mirSi^^ ^m 

nkizq.JO i :..: J....:-; : :.. •...''' • .;i T.) rTrioJ 

4frftitt^d>i,^WlMi Wbo^d x>aiy-dd b>^ iMU 




£wdl his works, by unitiag )&i- 
^oosm^ihisbeft. 

^ii^Bf^^iSSmR^pon^^^tlSm MF^d»#M 
e£i Z .UlaoVall 
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ggtoalbhtti W90 b^bbt. «o<Iq ^di lo nozi£i9}is 

cure the continuance of nis peniion, .^^i^ 
fiune of his favourers thought him culpable 

IS>^^^!fiS5ff^Sfe gniiixm ^d ,83liow aid Ifov/1 

.ildd ild xl]iw axioi} 
This (UfEcult talk he pertormed m fuch a 

fl»©n|id|fe»t^|,ipi<»fmoII^S J tfesij^gg^ ^<jf 
t'sV0L.m. 21 has 
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)ids uoitfed iufuch a.p;&anndr^ .tbatith«;mkt^ 
between them appears < natural j and it BMJJfe 
be juftly faid, that what no other man,Tiv<aulcl 
have thought on, it now s^pcatrs fcarecly pof-s 
fible for any man to mif$» 

The beanty of this peculiar combination . oi 
hnages is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore ic is 
nst neccffary to mention many Other deUcajt^ 
touches which may be found in it, and whicfe 
tvould defervedly be admired in any other 
f)erfonnance. ; t ^ , r 

To tjiefe proofs of his gettius , may ])e .addgn 
ed, from the fame poem, ,an inftanc^of Ji>i^ 
prudence^ ari^xcell^nce for whiGh he wa$infiE 
fth often diftinguiihed ; he dojes. not fcargiaBttfe. 
renjind th^ -King, in th^.moil deUeate.;abife 

artful maimer, of cdntinuing his penfion*^ r. 

..... p . , *- , 

" With regard to the fuccefs of this afldfefegL. 
lie was for fom^g time in fufpence, but was m 
txo: great degree foHcitous about it ; ^and c?6fe- 
tim^d i^ labour upon' bis ni?w tragedy ^wd^ 
great tratwjaSKty, tilt the friend v^ho^ had. fi»' 
*-c«l6da?aWe;iti|ist€ ftt{^rt;#^ ]^^ ^j^^oiNevistg^ 
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Ills family t6 another f)lace, totok odftfion to 
difimfs him* ft then became neceflary to en- 
quire more diligently what was deterinined in 
his affair, having reafon to fufpe£t that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received his penfion at the ufual 
dme. " • 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe me- 
thods of retrieving his intereft, which were 
moft likely to fucceed ; and fome of thofe 
who wcje employed in the Exchequer, cau- 
tioned him againft too much violence in liid 
proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
j Kgulated his condud by the advice of others^ 
^ve way to his pafiipn, and demanded of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his levc^, the reafon 
of the diftiti^ion that was made between him^^ 
^dth^ other ptnlioners of the Queen, wkh^ 
a degree ' of :roughnefs which perhaps det^r^^ 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed* 

^Whatever was the crime of which he ivag; 
adcufed or fuipeded, and whatever iMuence 
VMS ewployed againft him, he received fowl 
aftiSf'an ax:cQUnt that took from liim all hopes 

^^.: X 2 of 
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^^fegiiiMg hk jperilTori; and^hV^!ia(f-tfll*^^ 
it6 prdfp^A o£ ftrbfiftence buf fr6tri ' hU' ^1^- 
and he'^knyv^^ iio way of living f6t (Hc'^tf 
^tf^tiil^d to finilh it. •' • ^''^ 

iSa; peculiar were the mirfortun^jiof i dm 
inarii\>depriv^d of an eftate and tidd by a:^pafii 
txcidak' law^ expofed and abandoned by a xxm» 
ther, .:db£rtiidbd by ta^ mother of avforttine 
mhkhi his) father had allotted him, he jent^roi 
tHg:wcHldimthdut^^i friend }t and thought Jiis 
abili^es^lbrced^tliemielve? into eflf emi andi rq^ 
fogateSn^l be waa heveriabte to d>tain ^my^'iscd 
^kdv&sdage^ and Wlsate^er profpeiSbs aarofeno^cce 
dwaif^tdnte^ce^edf as^ bbgm t^eiippioaoh 
^bbixbnr> TSiei kipg?sJiik«hfi©m: InJihis .&9cml: 
jfj^e^tsRvsMid }i)hi&)d6^cat!bn«(i¥th37P)nncb» 
w^ioIg> gl»s^ofity^o^iisteK^ bih^'ldocafiinA bstk 
eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir ' Ro^ 
.6e¥tJ^Walp>6fe, Wht) valiledtfifti^JPfltforffilep- 

^^ri^' ptdifeae^'ttf d<H^^^ fc^bl^^^t*"*^ lifisi 

^Wlthb\it'V*egtdt rMthe 

^W^fc- aifer h^ death, ^withdi^^^fi^iip Biffl, 

^fe^liM^nly:^^^^ '^^' h^fbiqz^ 3d 

-v-iJi// '■ /^..^C fulnefs; 
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^1^5^% .fKu::^&; his^gE^ejty clouded eyeip. by 
1^^ (1^^ d^^&ppoimm though Ke was ia 

a jD^rt tioM reduced to thje lowed degree of 
diilrefs, and often wanted both lodgHig ^ipd 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
ei'the infunnountable obftinacy of his IjpSit: 
kit fbthta were worn out ; and he received 
fiotke, that at a coffee-houfe fome/cloirhes 
and Hilen were Idft for him : the peribn ,who 
Cent them did riot, I belieTe, inform hiorito 
whoiii he was to be oUiged, that hrmigUt 
^arte the peiplexity df acknowledgingilthe 
ben^; but though the offer: warfa fat^gef 
^ou3, it was made with' fame neglea: i>f 
liexempnies^ - which: Mr.. Savage fo muc^ /rtr 
isnted, that h& irefufed the prefent, and :d6^ 
joHiied^ti>:eciter the houfe /till the cfctthiesi that 
'liad iyeanodefigned for him were takeo^ away^/ 
-oJl 't:H j:';.:v • ' - • : .:- .. r '- .^-- ::: -^ 
^qolJi%:(diftrefe wis hqw ;ppblid^% ;:^QWn, 
,^^ Jjtis-friendsi therefore,* tho^gh;^ it:propf^ 
^y€pn^?ft r^Mne meafu^^ for his ye%fi|5fi;td 
1^^ qf tb|pm wrote a letter^ to hip, .i»^wl^ch 
he. expreffed his concern ^* for the^jpaifera^f 
" withdrawing of his penfion ;*' and gave 
Jiii|fe^iQp§?(>vvth^^^ fliort time he ih^uld 

-fe^o^ffljfclf./iippliednw^^ ^ cowpet^nce, 
^^diJ} X 3 '' without 
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**. without any dependebce on iboClb SMU^^ 
** ereatores which we are pleafed to cAUdKi' 

« Great." 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and 
iodepeudent fubfiftence, was, that he flioxild, 
retire into Wales, and receive an allows^ncft 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a^, 
fubfcription, on which he was to live ,pri-, 
vately in a cheap place, without afpiringany 
more to affluence, or having any farther c^rq^ 
of reputation, 

« 
This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted,' 

though with intentions very different from 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that' 
he fhould continue an exile from Londonfor 
ever, and fpend all the remaining part of hlfe^ 
life at Swanfeaj hut' he defigncd only to^ 
take the opportunity, which their fcheme 
offered him, of retreating for a fhort time, 
that he might prepare his play for th? (lage^* 
and his other works for the prefs, and then* 
to return tp London to exhibit his tragedy, 
imd live upon the profits; of his own labour* 

With regard to his works, he propiGife4- 

V?ry great improvements,^ which would h»yc{ 

4 require^ 



i«(jwrecPfmich time, or great ^ppKcatiofi} and' 
wHenhe had iiniflied them, hie defigned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers, by publilhing th^wn 
according to his propofals. _ ^ 

* As he was ready to entertain himfelf witli.^ 
lUfure pleafures, he had planned cut a fcheme 
cff Bfe for the country, of which he had no 
kri&wledge but from paftorals and fongs, H^ 
iibagihed that he fliould be tranfported to 
feenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which 
one poet has rcfleded to another; and had 
projeded a perpetual round of innbcent plea^ 
fures^ 6f which he fufpe(9:ed no interruption 
fioih pride, or ignorance, or brutality, 

r With thefe expectations be was fo cn^^ 
dha(nted, that when he was once gently re* 
jproaefaed by a friend for fubmitting to live 
upon a fubfcription, and advifed rather by 9, 
reftflute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
bimfdf, he could not bear to debar himfelf- 
ftKytti 4he happinefs which was to be found 
Inthecilmof a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftening] without intermiflion, to 
the nielody of the nightingale, which he bc'* 
Itemed w&s to be heard from every bramble, 
»t/d which -he did not fail to mention as a 

::»nu;i ' ■ ' ^ 4 very 



ill m jp ^ x> c^ m 



wmie this fcheme was npemngt «« finends^ 
bear ; and he foon difppvcred,^te'lSHt?tf6n». 




baJiirOgilty ,lSl^n«fe''nbat ihe "^sr^J)^S$ to 

greater height, thai^ the nntk^dinv&iiSpiiiv-as 

taken of fUrnifliing hm with clothes. In?. 

-^•s^jfe'Sa'BffcgcftinilQng^'hM;- aii^^ mfvM hinv 

.^rx.TeiJ though? 



1 



to fend for a taylor to take his vf^v^^sj^ 
then J:o confult how they fhoi4d equip lum. 

83ijij^i^ ^^atmeiir -^as 'nBf vety defitfat^'oec 
'Wafiir^ftOi a^SavAgVs &uiiraiiiiy^Wiufd'iuet€ 
^fi)^^6»el fe^Bnf on aiikVocekTionr biit-4 
'^hka'^cai^cMyi d^fetved meMo^", fhid 'fe' liSt, 
''t^' aflfetarag 'him in kv^ uno^Thbif "dif^oc, 
''ihfex^tf' the pecidiaflty of his diafaaerl^ tfj^a 
hearing the defign that was formeidf, 'h6' ^&c 

oiK'^^^tf ^i^^^^Y^ hi^X^cIi„difturbafiq^^,;ic 

Jtqw the anair enoeq^was never enquired, 

for tear oi renewing his uneaunels. It is 

oj j|^i^J^,e^t^^«p9ft .reQoJHtipfl, ^^^tgimitted 

rior#jithi% g<)fi4:fr]i«!^ t^ Safest feeffukJinpic «v<5id, 

£ o»ndollM%l(e.:dt£:0Ydred no t^satf^ta where 

rnl .aadJOiD d\'- r.l^i ;■■"-■-'-•" ■' ' ■ • ■' ■ 

i(9x*»i)H»»v«5M«'P^^i?Acc i fortwhtfnthe gen- 

Jrisrodj tlemaij. 
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tlemnQ^ vrho h^d firft; infi)bti«^ htm.M ther 
defign to fupport him by a {uhSmipdtinf^^^' 
ttempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrcoftnel, he could by no meari$ he 
prevailed upon to comply with the meafiifes 
that were propofed^ 

A letter was written for him * to Sir X'^^ 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicited $ir William's altiftance, . 
" for a man ^ho really needed it as much 
^ as any man could well do j'* and informed 
him, that he was retiring ^^ for ever to a 
•* place where he fliQuld no more )l;rouble his 
^ relations, friends, or enemieis ;'* he confeflf- ^ 
ed, that his paffion had betrayed him to fomej 
condudt with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily afk his par-' 
don- and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's 
paflion might be yet fjp high, that he would 
not " receive a letter fronj him,'* he^ed 
that Sir William would endeavour to fptten 
him ; and exprelled his hopes that he wQuld.> 
fomply i^wtfji his requeft, and th^-t " fo fmaft , 

_/../., • , „. . ♦ ^ifr. Pop*, ■ .' •■ ■ :'■■•'■ 
' . ** a rela* 



«« a ^elatjiofi iwdd tnct haiP^nlhb.^lfeJrt* 

Thai; wy map fhould prefume to 4i<SatQ- 
a letter to him^ ww iwt v^ry .^reeable to 
Mr. Savage ; and therefore be was^ befqre 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap«* 
prov^ it . But ^hen he read it, he found it 
contained fentitoents entirely oppofite to his 
own, and, as he afferted, to the truth ; and 
therefore, inftead erf copying it, wrote ^is 
fHend a letter full of mafculine refentment 
and warm expoftulations. . He very juftlyr 
obferved, that the ftyle was too fuppUcatory, 
and. the .reprefentation too abjeft, and that he 
ought at lea^ to have made him complain with. 
^^ the. dignity of a "p;entleman in diftrefs.**, 
rie declared ttat he would not write f he-, 
pafagi-aph in WhicH he was to afk Lord Tyr- 
connefs pardon j for, " he defpifed his par- 
^'^ddujj an^d therefore could not heartily,, and. 
^^ would not hypocritically, alk it/* He re- 
mar^dd, that his friend made a yei?y unrea-^ 
ibnalbte ^iftindipn between himfelf and him; 
for, fays he, when ypu mentipri men of 
high ranfe " in your own charaider,^' they are 
^^ thofe little creatures whi^ we are pleafcd 

*' to 
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tWiii ^^^iin haine^' • Jiaiisrvaity iaift^Acion^i 
bumble. He: then mtk cgreat ixropnef jr/ctatfj 
plfliiied tlie- itticonfequencesinrliich nS^tibit; 
ifi^^ed irom- fodi a letter^ .whichihiB celab^ 
tiOAft woHld pridtin their ovim ddSmce^ audi 
whu^riwout^ for re^er be produced ia8;a(rfiliil^ 
sofMscr 'to .ailli tha|:fTfaei ihoiild alkg6c;^^fl& 
tfatoiix f<t>r fae;^ aliaatTftxmteistded to publMh)iftl 
jHtinitet: iurtount i of the trfiatmeot i I'^bkli tihfi) 
1eaxftr:r€ceived4 It ^ to be retnetohemd^ (^ 
tfarerrhoiiour of the gnentieoian by whom 1tk» 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded tQi^Mr^ 
Savage's reafons, and agreed that it ought to, 

iiv^^ n:^!'i :mv.vx{ .,r<'C^ j'jI, -^ rckipj> 
ff After many alterations and dfelays* aluo-». 

arfnountta fifty pounds ?.year, though twenty 

eenerofilY or mi'nfeinfL tliat what naoL peen 

&m TO sDi!;T;^:>. :.rit rvVYK!:>\..:. .raojoiniji ag 
done PYrr?^ player without, lolicitfation, coula 

not.,npw he ettectea by app^catlon apa lar 

tereft': and oavagc had, a great dumber to 

court and to. obey for a pennon left than^thal: 

wliicli; Mrs, 01dfieI4 p^a him ' witHout/'exf- 

a^mg any fervilitjes. 

t Mr, 



'^H^&sNW^t ln)(^v«ffhra| fkti8Mtaky> wilU' 

aHow»tece^: tijough ;foanty,rwould\ ber>lAote{ 
tl^iV^djfficieDt. for ' him^ being: nb9pv*>dtttdraimw^ 
ed^lto xommeBce a rijgid tecbnomift,! atid it(ft 
live" sMCconKflg to the e^^d^jefr ruks^of firuft 
^ii^]f ;'^ '^fckr nothing was ^ in his opini^Ni more 
d^ti^ptibil^ than a man^ wl^ whenvfa^ 
kne^his iM:dme, exc6Qjied'k;Mand yi^tniii^ 
coh&IS^d^' that inftances of' fuch^ foiiy. went 
tdb common/ and lamented that fooke meqi 
Wdtte Tiot to ' be cruilQd^ with their .Dwib 
Hioneyi '^-^V x "* '■•- - u- ^^^ -r :-- v-\;I 
-^' --vV' > ^' ^- ?' ' ."•:; >^^: ~ , :-^^'. ^> ^^ ^^'/^v^o 

; Full of thefe falutary refolutionsi^fid^ldP? 
Lpftdon in J,uly I739» having taken leav* 
with/.OT^t tendernefs of his^ friends. 'iiid 
parted li^ tlie duthor pf this narrative 'Mdilt 
ttars in His eyes. He 'was fiirmffi^d S^iSf 
fifteenjCmneas. and informed, that tney womd 
be mlEcientr . not only ' jtor the expeifce 'of ,^ 
jourijey, but fojr his fuppart. m W aies for 
fome time i and that there remsgin^a Diit^^itQe 
more ict the firft^ coltedion. He prbniiie^ a 
:itna adherence to his maxims of pariimony* 
and went away in the fl:age»coa(Ui : oor cia 
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htft fideiidis <»qpeQ' td hftir froin 4iim, t#^e^ 
l^forttitfd them of bis arrivd or Stvitofe^* '' > ' 



•-/;»" 



But ^eh they leaft expeded, ' arrived a 
letter dated' the fourteenth day after his de- 
parture, in which he fent them word, that 1i$ 
was yet upon the road, and without money j 
and that he therefore coilld no^ proceed- with- 
out a remittance. They then fent him the^ 
money that was in their, bands, with which 
he was*! enabled to reach Briftpl, froni whence 
He' was to go to Swanfea by waten ' 

-h " ho, " ' ^ '^ ■'•'■ •• - J - ... - ■ :>. 

- ^\ fidft^'^s !^5./'^H^4 ^^ ^mWgo laid v^xi, j 
the fhippj^^g, io. tl^9.t he could not impedjately;.^ 
Sbtein a paffa|e ^^ aftd being therefore obliged 
to flay there fome time, he with his ufual^. 
felicity, ingratiated himfelf with many of 
the principal inhabitants, was invited to their 
houfes, ^UftiSguiflicd at theii? publick feafts, 
ari4 ' trefl«:e4 witH a regard that gratified 
hfef^&iity, and therefore eafily engaged hW, 
aSiSffion^-^ ^ ^ 



8LiX^ •^^-- 



kHexikdgzfk^vQty early after his retiremeaJ^ 

to complain of the condud of his friends in 

.j^|v>T London, 



however bonowAbly, their coatributioas; aiMl 
it k believe^ that^Uttle more .was.p^id.Utia- 
tiian the twenty pounds a y§ar,^ whick were 
ailowtfi him by tiie gentleman who propofed^ 
the fubfcription^ , . , 

^ After feme ftay at Briftol he retired to 
Swasiiea, the place originally ,propOifed. fot; 
liis refidence, where he Kved about a yjeai:,, 
very much diflatisfied with the diminutioxi^ o£ 
hi& falary ; but contra£ted^ as in other places, 
acquaintance With thofe who were moft djf- 
tinguifhed in that country^ among whom he 
hks celebrated Mr. Pdwd and Mrs. Jones, by' 
ibmc verfes which he inierted in TJbd Gentle^ 
mkrCs Magaa^nc %^ 

• ■''•' ' 1 •' • 
Here be completed his tragfidy, of w%hr; 

t^ifo ada were wanting when he left l.ond(»i*.. 

and was defirai,^ of comii;ig to town to brings 

it upon' the ftage. This delign was very 

warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his 

€hM*Tben?fa6feqr to put it into the hands of 



* Reprinted in the late coUeftion. 
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liiir. ITlMMalaB and Mr. Mallet^ ^l^i-k H^. 

t» ixcOTrc:^ jpofits^ wit «f wbklv»» aiMMalt 
pQa^9ibQ]aMbe;pt^liii^ - ; , ^^ 

^Tlu^, propoiai he reje£tcd wit)[i4lie,\«moft. 
coi^t^jpU. ,He was.bx no sn^ans ..cpfiy|suie4 
t^t tltip judgen\ent of thof?, to wjiomhf vfM.. 
reqyoif ed to il(bnut,^ was fup^rior tp. lus cy?p, 
He, was^ now determined, as he expreitfd It 
tp be :** hb longer kept in leading-ftnngs,' 
and had no elevated idea of ^' his bounty, 
" ifc%[^ ptnCum him out of^^he 

•f^itodf his owti labours/' 

*^Hc attempted in \VaJe$ to promote ^ fu}). . 
£^npticm fdf his Works, and had once hpp^9. 
of ^IGifeccfs i but in . a ihort time jjfterwfrds * 
fdrmai\ fcfolutipn of leaving tljat part ^9^ 
^ihe countiry, to whifch he thought it not 
J feafoftabte to be con^ grjitificajtiDn . 

d^t^ofe, wiio, iiaving promifed Him a| Ubcrat 
itfcbij^e, had no fooner baniChed' hiip to ^a 
remote cdfi^^^ they reduced his atlow- 

ancc to a ialary fcarcely equal to the ncccr--*' 

•■;" -••- ■ .. Kgi« 



ili^llil Wii *f)M<i6A ^t-lea^ W had' riot^^c-^ 

rdpondence with moft-rfiMs ^ontribiit6t*s,* 
and appeared to confider them as pcrfecu- 
t^i^^&^^6pjpi^^ HKe latter plirt 

ol^'^ftK1flfe'^d6a'ared/thaf thdf c6^ toward " 
h!fei; fiM^'Ws'd^irturefrbA 
**'bfeen perfidioiifnefs inipr6ving bri^perfidi-* 
•^^6afnete,' 4np inhuitiamtpr on inhumaijjty. » ^ 

; It if not.to .bftfvj^ 
of Mn Savage did^ |ipt (pijp^mgj ^gc^^ft^jp. 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he tho^^t , l^mfelf reduced 
to thieih^ *But It mlift' Ij^e ^granted, /that we. 
diminution or his aljowance^ was a great 
hitdMp, tnq that thofe who*, wltji&ew/t^^^ 
fi/BfcTi|)tioQ from a man, yW. ^upc>n the faltly 
or ijieil:^ promife, had gone into a Icirid -of 
Dinilnnient, kri^ abandonea alllhoiepy 3^'heia^ 
helia^ DeenVb'efore Telieved Tn hk ^^ftr^ffies* 
WUl^^na it ^o p^fr ta^ to vindicate tJiw. 

^ifef-.-:;.. u-:...-:^ r--^ ._-.:' -^t-f- 

It may be alleged^ and perhaps"* jutfiy^ 
^-hc was petulant and contemptuous ; that 
'"^OL- IIL Y ht 
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-he more frequently repro^clwd his, (ubfcribers 
tornot gm^ ,bimimope, tl^an than|^d theny' 
K>f wh« he received j ^ut it U to pi^ rem#m- 
iJererf, that his cpndudt, ^nd this is th* ,w<Hrft 
\fharge ihaf can be drawn up againfthiia, di^ 
th^ff tjo i'eal injury; and' that it thWefpre 
€>iight rath^er td have been pitied tban refttot- . 
^\ tX leaft,' the refcritment it might ^rovdkt. 
H5ught to-have been- generous andi in^jflyv 
i^ithete which hiis cohdtt<3: will hardly defervQ, 
^h« ftarves th^iiMin whom he has perfuaded 
td put himfelf into his power. - 

If might; have be^n, realbnably demanded* 
by,j$avage, that they Ihould, before they ha^ 
iakegL ^way^-yvhat they promifed, havener 
placed him jq^ his former ftate, that *they 
fliouJd have taken no advantages from the 
iif nation |o which th« appcarfUice tof Jfheir 
Icindac&^had. reduced hira> and that h? fl?^!^Jd 
]]^ave-beenf recalled to London before he wa»' 
jabandQn?<L y He might juftly reprefent, that 
h^ pugj^ ta have been confidcred ajs a l^ca 
ii^dhe^oik^ and Remand to be releafed.bQfi^^^e 
j6he|dj^&fhouldbe.loofed upon him^ '^ \ijt'' 

■ Mje endeavoured, inieQ;^ to^ xel^tjk.M^^ 

4on, 



'tidh, went to'Briftol, v(\x^tc a repetitm, oC 
\'he kinciriefs which he liad formeriy fpun.^ 
invited him to ftayi He was not only ca^ 
refled and treated,^ but had a ciQlk<Aion Hi^de 
for. hira of atiout thirty pounds^ widbi whiqli 
it had been happy if he had imm^^diately de^ 
parted for London; but his negligence; did 
not fuffer him to eoniider, that fuch proofe 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeifted^ 
and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effcQ. of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs ; and therejforc 
he took no care to improve the happy time, 
but was encouraged by one favour to hope 
for another, till at length generofity was' ex* 
fiaufted, and officioufnefs wearicfd. 

^''Another parr of his mifcondui^ was th* 
praflUce- of prolonging His vifits to unfeafdni^ 
aBfc hours, and dlfconcertiilg all the feiriiHei 
mtb .Which he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce' which all iim 
charms vf his converfation could not Com- 
'penfate; for vvhaf trader woiild purchafe fiich 
airy fatisfadion by ^e iofs of fojid gain, 
Whicli muft" be the confeqjj^nce of midnight 
tneri-inienV' as thbfe hours which wer9 

"' Y 2 gained 



} 
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gained,, ajt njght were generalfy lort'fil tfife- 

. Thus Mr* Savage, .after the curiofity of tlfe-'' 
inhabitants was gratified, found the nunibe?* 
of his friends daily" deer eaiiing, perhaps with-^* 
<)y^ fufpedyig for what reafon their conduft 
was, altered; for' he (till continued to harafs, 
with hi^ nocturnal 'intrufions, thofe that, yet 
countenanced hira, and admitted him to theiir 
houfes. " ' ^^ 

^.^u^t,fi^.4i3.?^^^ fp'end all the timfe'cf 'hh* ^ 
rj^^enf^ at,Briftol in vifits or at taveni^, fo*^ 
hp fofnctin>g5 i;eturned to his ftudies, ahkl'Rfei^ 
gaa, fev^^l . confid^rable defigris. Whj^ii Ife' 
fel^ an inclination, to write, he always Retired 
fe>i:%r^l^c ^pwledj^e of hijs friends, and -tay , 
hk4 mj9J?i <chk\xtp jp^rt of the fubiirb§; .tiir^he 
fouhd Jiii^ifelfr again defirous pf cpmjpanyy to 
kiBchr;itl ifllUikely rthat intervals ot abfeacc 
ijaidfiihiiBi.lBtf)rB wi^lcom?. . . ; , . 

i: He wasalwa.ysfull of his delign of rcdim- 
kigiinLowdQi^ tp: bring his tragedjr^uponjthe 
Ibge^ hut^.hftvilMS <^cglede4 to .<epag Vitji 
ihe money that was raifed for him, lie could 

^ - . ^ not 
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■^ * r f 

HjPt^aften^iairds procure a film fufficient to de* ' 
fray the expences of his journey; iloI^'^f^5 
hapft would a^frefli fupply have had any'iSlfteF 
6fi^ja,.than,. by putting immediate pleafures* 
ia,^ power, to have driven the thoughts of 
hy journey out of his mind. ' ' '/''''* 

' ^l^hiie he waa thus fpending the day in. 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs.' 
ftoJe upon him by imperceptible degree?^ 
Mi« condridt had already wearied lome of 
thofe'who were at iirft enamoured of his con- 
yejrfaticn;rbut he mighty perhaps, ftiU have 
deTolve4 toothers, whom he mtght have ^- 
tertained w^th equal fuccefs, had not the'^de- 
ci^y of hia dothes made, it no longer cfotlfifterit 
witli tjieir vanity to admit him to their tables^ 
or ^o aflbciate with him in publick places. He- 
nqwut^egan to find every man froni h6me' atf 
whole houfe he called ; itid was therefore Mtf 
longer ah^e to procure the liedeflkriei 6l' life^ 
biit wandered about th6 town^ flightedi ^aiiidi 
neglected, in queft of a dirtier, whkhiheijdtd 
n(^% 4ways obtain. 

J .To complete his mifery^ h€ was purfiied by 
me o£SicersT6j^ ftpall debts whick he had c^xk^ 

i .*- . 13' tractedf 
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-te^ed i Ac4' M^ ' itberefore . *b%edito:Jw^- 
d^aur fram.tbc &Dall hun^bo: «xf fsiriids, fiwfa 

V iKiiQm,hi9^ had ftiU reafen «o h^ype &r fii'ifiaii^^ 
His Duft^m was tc Ik in bed the gittatefl'.f«tt 
of the day, and to go out ia the dark is^tli 

^ the utmoft privacy, and after havii^ paid his 
vifit return again before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which was in the garret of hn lohfcutc 
mn. 
• 

• -Being thirs exclufled on ode hfcnd,' iiJ»4 
confined on the oth3er, he fufFcred the titittoft 
cxtreriiities of . poverty^ and» ojfoto feft«4 ia 
long thai: fee was fcized with faintnfcfe, abA 
feaH toft his appetite, not bci»g abte ta bea? 
theXihell of miat, till the adion of fel« fto-?; 
mitk was teftored by a cordial, 

. fi^e i^ounds froiA liQtid^n^ with tAieh he 
provided himfeif a dei^m <:>€^t, ^d iletor-^ 
^vfied to^go 10 L^doh, but unhAp^lly fpltnt 
hi? teoney at a i&L^buritfe tai^iirnv. i'faU* ^mu 
he again confined to Brift^y J^lw^tliw wafc 
every day hunted by bailiffs* lu) this exi» 
gence Im otkct tool-e foUfad * jtii^dy ii^ho 
S^ltfT^d Um io hi$ houfe^ i(ho«|^-.9tc|h« 
^ ^ : wfti4 
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n|$nijr|-iinn tatftifii^ for he cotild n)eitbtr be 
rptrfoideol txiv'go^. bedia^the nl^btt nor to 

' i Jt i^ §^fervabb, that in thefe. variouS: fceiijes 
,-^ mire;^,. he ^was always difengaged and 
^iihcqrfiil^^ he at . fome^ times purAied,.his ftu*- 
dies, and at others continued or enlarged hi$ 
cpiftolary correfpondence j nor was he ever 
-i^ faE^^ei^edr as^ etideavour. to pr9cure an 
*:lll¥X»afi3 of his allowance .by *ny <^li€ir me^ 
/ihottedth^ft-.^ccuffttioijt^vaord reproach^s^ : ,.. , , 

', j, tje had now no longer any hopes .of af- 

- jfi/la©c6 -frpm" his friends -at Briftol, who. as 
merchants, and, by, Gon^uence fufficiently 
ftudious of profit, cannot be, fuppofed t,9 

i iw«f^ -loefced; with njuch cqmpalfion upon ne-^ 
.felig^ricc and exfravagancf^ ox to think aiij 

- je»»llciice equivalent to a fault of fuch con- 
fequcnoe as negle<3: of cexioaomy. It is nar; 

-^-tttral to imagine, that many of thofe, who 
-; #ouW hswe telieved his real wants, wer^ 4if- 
^ idiaraged from the exertion of their benevo-? 
*^'fehce fey 'obfervation of the ufe which was 
%i^ of- th^irr favours, and gonvi<3:ion that 
ii^ii.:; y ^ ' relief 



the ©ific'iitenty ^ms-^vsmf'^fi^mi "ft" ** 

" .' , ^..ll-"? V-yli'. -V-V ,.;'.vb !•{ /(ix tc> (-{'jn '''* 

- A^ laft he 4uUt4d the' hotife;^f Ki^ fi^eria," 
aSd'rtturtied to Ms lodging 'kt' tli^"' Jriri; 'iteu" 
liitendfrig^'tbTet'outin a few day^ iW'Xtiii-' 
dbhi)' 'btrtf oh th'e'ibth oif'j£muiry"i74'2-^3," 
Iwivihg' bcfeh at fupper'^Vith' tw6 of Ills' fifferids j' 
Titi "Was it Eis retutri to ' his lodgings ah-^fted 
for a debt of about eijghti po^iid^i- whie!l''he 
owed at a cofTee-houfe, and condudled to the 
houfe-'of a^ft-enfP^^ifBcer? '^'the' a^^doiint 
WHiA he ^vei ©f this 'miS^rtiift'e,'Hti' a'lfefter 
tft'dne 6f 'the ^ehtfertien ^wJtHSvhfom'Jir had 
itippied,' • li too TCfaiiirllable tci-' be "^iJtolttted. ' • . 

" It was not a little unfortunate fbf liile, 
•* that I fpent yefterday's evening with j^ou ; 
*^'.1)dcaufe W'Hour'hiMertd nie trom' W 
* i]i^"6n my new Kd^gingj'hbWevfef/^ itive 
**'Aow'gbt one;'l>ut fuch. an orie'as'Tb^lKve 
<*^ ttdbody tvoliTd chufe. ' ''i: ^ '•'• ^'^ *• 



i.n. 



« Iwasaireffeci at the fuit of i^i's. 'llfaci,' 
*' jull'ais I was go!Sig up ftairs to hdd; it' Mr.' 
** BoWyer's; tut taken in fo jprivate V-iiftn- 
«♦ nci^^ that i belietie -iidbody :at ike Whift 

« Lion 
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nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated mc 
^* ly^'i^ thp ^m9^ <;iyiUty J .And )fycii w^n 
*^ ! i^ey . qpn^w^d j?ae <o ccajfinen^ient, ■ hy^t, 
" in jfuch a.pianaer, tW.Ivewly b«jiwye=,,lj 
** -co^W.liayie escaped, wiUch I wouldiratherj 
*^.be ruined than, Ua.Te done, i»otwidijfta«4iofii 
** the whole ajBooimt of my f|napce&,waJ5.iJ)u)t{ 
** three pence haJt^enay., ., , • . ;, ,(3 ^ ^.^rj 

.,.** In the. $rft place I n?*^ io(ifl;, ^*^v1x?4! 
**..,wUl. iftfluftriqufty coqopal ?hi$ from ^J^rpy, 
" §rT^?». ,bc9anfc ,1 wpvdd .not %ye,nies, 
** good-i»a^we fuflfer, tl^ajt^BiMn,., v?hijs^^|j 
*' know, flie would be apt to feel on this oc- 
*V4;afion. , , ■ . .- f . 

« ;^^t, I coqjurftypp, d^r ^i^v hj^ jaU, 
*l.^ ties of .fiacjadihipc, ;by np^^^^,tpj;^vti 
*' f*m9' ^^fyr thou^t -^U .»xy,^^cpfm;j;^ut 
" to have the fame pl<?3»t?ilJffJf)vP^f<?9Pfffe^ 
** naiice, and unruffled ferenity of mmd, 
« Ty^ich-(Ood..b? .ppaifeil^nj^jjiayc^nr «his, 
**;jm4, hayp ,had in a jnc^cii, f^ypr^pi^la. 
**. iffiUy^ - ?urth«TOor)2, J 7/9Jiarge,.,.y<?Hij; jf 
SSf^ y^luc^ my ,fr«ndft»|p »48j truly as,!; do 
•::'J '* ' " yours. 
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^ yours, X3©ttq utter, or eveaoKaiiakMirv the 

, *-^ Icaft r^fentment agaiuft M]iiiiJRr«id. c^fib«*>- 

',*' lieve ihe has ruined me^ but I fretffy.ifdr^ 

.^^ give her; and (though I t»^ill uti^ot mote 

. ^^\ have any intimacy with her). I .wanld^iat a 

^' due diftaiiGei tatter do her an aft of good, 

*^ than ill wilL Litftly (pard«nr:the;expref^ 

' ^* fijon), I abfohitdy comra&fld you nbttb of- 

.;**.fer me any pecuniary afliftance, Aor.to kt- 

. ^y teB^pt getting me any from any oat. Of 

J^ your friends* At another time, ;or\on any 

'^* o|her oe€afion, you may, dear, friend, be 

^•f. well afiUred, I wouW rather write to you 

^ in the fubmifEve ftyle of a recjueft, thaA 

•^ that of a peremptory commind. 

:., ,'"^ However, that my truly v?iluaWe fejend 

Jty. may not think I am too proud to a(k a fa-^ 

r Jf, vour,. let me entreat you to 3et me hiive 

, *VyQUS bgy to attend me for thi».(fifciy, jnct 

..*f bi^/for t^e fake -of faving njc.tJbe expence 

^'j of potters, bnt.fOT the delivery, of folne.kt- 

.** tera to people isrhofe names- i wo«td riot 

' ." havekiK)wn to ftrangei-s^ ' 

*' The civil treatment I- havp thjLi4 :^, met 

t ^* ^fironx tliofe whofe-prifoi3:er l.ami:i»wJbfi3 »i« 

\ " thankful 
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f^: t^kfiilUonhe iVixuiaglhty^ that^ though he 
^ hi^ dvD^;^^ fit tQ vUk me (oa my Inrth*^ 
^- iBii^lM;) ^ with ai&i&ions yet (fuch is hi$ great 
^^ giwdwft cny afflidum is jxot without al* 
^ icvMlkig circumibtnGes. I murmilr not ; 
^^ but am aU Mfignation to the divine will. 
*^ As to the.^/eorld, I hope that I fhall be eh- 
^ diued by Heaven with that prefence of 
^ mind, that ferene dignity in misfortune, 
^' that conftitutes the charaGer of a true na- 
" bleman j a dignity far beyond that of co- 
^^ iDnsets;- a nobility arifmg from the juft 
^* principles of philofophy, refined and exalt- 
^* ed by thofe of chriftianity.-'— — — 

He continued five days at the officer's, in 
hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the ncceflity of going to prifort* 
The ftate in which he pafled his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
juftly exprefied by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : " The whole day^'' lays 
he, ** has been employed in various peoples* 
filling my head with their foolilh chimeri- 
cal fyftems, which has obliged me coolly 
^'^ (ae &r as nature will admit) to digfeft, and 
^ faccotambdate myfelf to, every differedt 
-• -' • " perfons 






•^'tii&i^M fyftem!to/ariothcritiHift4ias3t^^ 

^ thing done*^-^{>romiied--T^ifl|^p^t4^^^ 
^ dered to fend, every hour, from -oar part 
^ of tibe tdwtt to^hfe othw."--*wrfi^^.a hum :L 

re9g4 ^and^ pfpplaia4fjd,^ ^und , tjja^. tx? g^vp b^jl. [ 
and pay the -fi^K w^af the fem^ ^^^ i^^^^TH 
lufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
e:X]^t^(;c^o£ eight pound8rj\atidth^rfcM:f^ after 
ha^jfifgpbedci for fome time at..tb(?,.o^se;r'Sf 
hmife, ' Vi kt 3in' jrameiife . expence^'f ^^, he ^hi^^j 
fenfesIih/^Aia Letter,:-!!^, iwas ^t fciigth- rcspg^^^^ 



-•rp 



. This fixpence.he Was enabled to fupport By 
the gcnerofity of Mr/ Naib at "fiatn, wVo,^^ 
upon, receiving from Him" an account or kis 
coa^tixfa,:/ita3toediiitpl)f . fen^ 
and fprbmtfedVto promote hisr ful?fq-ip^tQn ,3t» 
.Bath W5itb all bis mt^eft. ^ - r , 

Bj^.tiis removal to Newgate, be ohftiiht'd 
at leaft a freedom from fufpenfe, and' reft' 
from the difturbibg vlciffitudes of^h?)pc'an(dP 
difappointment ; he now found thal-*hii* 

friends 
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fif46%^s '^^itC'^only ' cbinf)aak>n«^ fmhoofWfe'^ 

<]f His'lfllsfDftltriiss ; andthtttforc^b^ i»o4^jg^P 

It muft however be,olifex|i^d:of /^x^ .gjyi^J^. 
man^ that he offered to releafe him by paying 
t^6 debt ; but that Mr. Savage n^uid lUMcdii- 
feif^i ^ 1 fbppofe becaufe he tfedUght he h«d' bif- 
foif e beeii Wo burthenfome ta- hihi. ' 

-' Hfc was -offefed by fohie;o^ his friends^ rtbat 
a collection (hould be made foir b^s enl^g&r 
mentj'bot be ** created the propofal," and- 
declared, '*'*he flittuld again, treat it> with dif-^^ 
" dain. As to writing any mendicantlettto^v 
" he had too high a fpirit, and determined 
** pplj tcp wpte to fojpe gijihifters of ftate, to 



•J ' i.'r .TK 



He 'continued tb cioAiplaln ^ofthtsfcdiathad- 

fent him 'inl^6 the ' countty;: and : bbjefbql Itoi 

them, that he had ** ^loft^'the |)rofit3:.xrf ^fai^f 

** play, which had beeji finifhed three years j'* 

and in another letter <3eclares his refofuti^^^ 

pjublifh 9i paixipblet, that the V^rM liiight' 

knqw how V he Ha^ been ufed.'" '''*'' '"'' ' ' '^^ 
. -m n»n. u.Urn vv • ,.; ^ V; >..!., .A V'T ^;'% 
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Thia paittipht*t was fitvir wtilt^j Itf Ke 
in a very'ftioit time nszoveted his lifiiqi'tfen-y 
quxHity, and cheeirftflly applied himfetf to 
more iooffetifive ftudie^. He m^td ft^ddil-yi 
declared, that he was proitiifed a yearly al- 
fowanee gf fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum j but he feemed to refign himfetf 
to that as well as to other misfortiipes, and! 
lofe the remembrance of it in his amulemeritS 
and employments. 

TTie cheerfuTnefs with which he bore hisi 
(fdnfiQeinent, appears fromf the fgHowiiig let- 
ter, which he wrote'j January the 30th, to Oii6 
(Sf Ills friends in Eondoii : 

" I now write to you from my confine- 
•• ment^fi'Niewgate, whefre t'haW bee?n^ ever 
^ lince . Monday laflr" ' Was '' fe'nnighf , a:nd 
^^wli^fi*e I ciyoy myfelf with much more 
*^ tfdtiT;^wili}ty thaH I h^vp known for upwar(^ 
*' of 4 twelvemonth paft; havnig a riQoni 
^ entirely tQ myfelf, and purfying the aiiiu 
*V'ipjQnt of my poetical ftudies, umj^tenrpjpied. 
" and^ agree;abje ,to^ my pxind. I thaas^l^ tlje 
** Ahnighty, I 4n)^np3¥ all QpHf^^ed ^'^pa^^ 
** ifilf; and, though my perfon is in confine- 

" ment, 
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£^^m^t, flgiy voknd can e^^patiate on^^mpkand 
*rf rWf€^^^j[u^ea$ with all Ac.freedotn Imagin- 
ff^ 2^^, I aoi^JBiow more cpaveifant ^vith Xht 
** .^VK than ever ; and if, infte^d of a Ni^wr 
J g^Cj-bird, 1 may be allowed to be a biyd of 
f\ ;h« ,M\ife3, I afiure you Sir^ I fing very 
^* Jfreely in my cage; fomctim.es indeed in 
^* the plaintive notes of tjie nightingale ; but, 
^S at others, in the cheerful flxains of the 



, rln anqther lej;ter he obierves, that he 
r^gea from one fubjeft to another, ; without 
confining; himf^lf to any particular uik }^ and 
that he was employed on^ ^Y^ek ijpo^ pri^iatr 
tempt, and the next upon another. 

,, Surely th^ fortitude^ of this j^tan^df^fe^yes, 
at.leaft, \o be mentioned with appl^fejjf^, 
whatever faults, may bejmputed to higi^^the 
virtue of fuffering. well, qapiioli b^^flenied. b^m. 
The two powers which, . in . thj^. Qp^nio%^ q£ 
Epiftetus, conftitutcd 2» wife ?n^pi.,are.tbQfe 
of bearing and forbearing, which pai|not, in- 
deed be affirmed to have been equally poueff- 
^d b^l^ayage;, and, indeed the \vant pf onft^oh- 
riged^hirti very frec^ueritly to pra<Stife the other. 

.::!:: -f * / ^ He 
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He was treated by Mr* Da^, the kiqper 
of the prifoa, with great humanityvjj^ >iifas 
fupported by him at his own taUe without 
any certainty of recompence; had a room to 
' himfelf^ to which he could at any time retire 
from all d2luTbancc ; was allowed to ftand at 
the door of the prifon, and fonietimes taken 
out into the fields j fo that he fufFered fewer 
hardihips in prifon than he had been accul- 
tomed to undergo in the grgateft part of his 
life- 

• The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
ibme overtures to the creditor for hh releafe, 
though without effeiSt J and continued^ du-^ 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
treajt him with the utmoft tendemefs and ci- 
vility* 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that 
ftate which makes it thoft difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
ferves this public attcftation; and the man, 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription was 

once 
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bncc engraved " to the honeft toll-gatherer/* 
lefs honours ought not to be paid " to the 
'* tender gaolen" 

. Mr. SaT2^e very frequently received vifits,' 
and fometimes prefents^ from his acquaint- 
ances : but they did not amount to a fub- 
fiftenee, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the gcnerofity of this keeper ; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to 
him the jparticul^ perfons from whom Ke 
received them, were very far from imprefP- 
ing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people of Briftol) and therefore he thought 
he could not more properly employ himfdf in 
prilbn, than in writing a poem called " Lon« 
^ don and Briftol delineated/' 

When he had brought this poeffi to itt 
prefent ftate, which, without confidering the , 
chafm, is not perfefl:, he wrote to London 
an account of his defign, and informed his 
£riend, that he was determined to print it 
wiUi his name; but enjoined him ncJt to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance* The gentleman, furprifed at his 
refolution, endeavoured to diffuade him from 

Vol. III. ^^ Z publifhing 
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pubHfliing it, at leaft from prefixing his 
name ; and declared, that he coujid not re- 
concile the injundlion of fecrecy. with his refo- 
lution to own it at its firft appearance. To 
this Mr, Savage returned an anfwer agreeable 
to his character in the following terms : 

" I received yours this morning ; and not 
*' without a little furprife at the contents. 
*' .To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
" ^fk me concerning London and Briftbl, 
,** Why will I add delineated? Why did Mr. 
'' Woolafton add the fame word to his Re- 
" LiGiON OF Nature? I fuppofe that it 
" was his will and pleafure to add it in his 
" cafe ; and i^ is mine to do fo in my own. 
" You are pleafed to tell me, that you un- 
" derftand not why fecJrecy is enjoined, and 
"yet I intend" to fet my name to it. My 
*' anfwer is— I have my private reafons, 
" which I am not obliged to explain to ajiy 

*• one. You doubt my friend Mr. S ~ 

." would, not approve of it—^And wl:^at is it 
,** to me whether he does or not? Do yqu 

" imagine that Mr. S- is to didate tp 

** me ? If any man who calls himfelf my 
" friend ftiould affume fuch an air, I wpuld 

** fpurn 
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^** iJJUm at his friendftiip with contempt. 
*^ You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
** him know it — And fuppofe I do, what 
** then ? Perhaps 1 can give reafotie for that 
** difapprobation, very foreign from what you 
*' would imagin6. You go on in faying, 
Suppofe I Ihould not put my name to it— • 
My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
^' fuch thing, being determined to the con- 
** trary : neither. Sir, would I have you fup- 
" pofe, that I applied to you for want of an- 
*' other pre£s : nor would I have you ima- 

" gine, that I owe Mr. S obligations 

" which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his ob- 
ftinate adherence to his own refblutions, how-, 
ever abfurd. A prifoner ! fupported by cha- 
rity ! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in 
Briftol, once carefled, efteemcd, and prefent- 
ed with a liberal colledion, he could forget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the* 
eagernefs of hi§ refentment, and publilh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably exped: 
that he fhould alienate thofe who then fup- 

^ Z 2 ported 
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* 

ported him, and proToke thofe whom he couM 
neither rdTift nor cfcape. 

This reiolution-i fronx the execution of 
which it is probable that pnly his death 
could have hindered him, is fufficient to 
ihew, how much he difregarded all confi- 
derations that oppofed his prefent paflions^ 
and how readily he hazarded all future ad- 
vantages for any immediate gratifications* 
Whatever was his predominant inclination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with rtj nor had oppofition any 
other ejEed than to heighten his ardour, and 
irritate his vehemence.r 

.This perifermance was however laidafide^ 
while he was^ employed in foliciting affiftance 
£x>m &veral ^eat per£bns ; atid one interri^p-^ 
tion fucceeding a^iotber, hindered him from 
ftipplyii>g the chafm, and perhaps from i;e- 
touching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finiftied in hk ewa 
opinion ; for it is very uaequal, and fbrnc o£ 
the Knes are rather inferted to rhyiae tcr 
othef s, than to fupport or improve the fenfe j 
but the firft and hSk parts are worked uf^ 
with great Ipirit and elegance*. 
.-- 9 His: 
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His time was ^ptnt in the prifon for th« 
Inoft part in ftudy, or in reteivixig viiit^ ; but 
fometimes he dttfoended to lower amufement% 
and diverted him£elf in the* kitdien with tht 
converfation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleafing to him to be mufih Without com- 
pany J and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contented 
With the firH that offered: for this he was 
fometimes reproved by his friends, vrho found 
him furrounded with felons ^ but the reproof 
was on that, as on other occasions, thrown 
away j be continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opihion of 
ethers. 

But here, as in every other fcenc of his 
life, he made ufe of fuch opportunities ai 
occtirred of benefiting, thofe who were more 
miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 
to perform any office of humanity to his fel- 
low-prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from corrcljponding* 

with any of his fubfcribers except one, who 

' yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 

a year which he had promifed him, and by 

23 whom 
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whom it was' cxpeded that he would have 
been in a very fhort time enlarged, beca^oie 
he had direded the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter bis name 
laccording to the forms of the court, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he -was continued a ptifoner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the 
hair was treated with very unufual refpedt. 

But the refentment of the city was after- 
wards. raifcd by fome accounts that had been 
fpread of the fatire, and he was informed 
that fome of the merchants intended- to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to 
detain him a prifoner at their own e^cpence. 
This he treated as an empty menace; and 
perhaps niight have haftened the publication, 
pnly to ihew bow much he was fuperior to 
their infults, had not all his fchemes been 
fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, 
be received from one . of his , friends *, in 

' • Mr. Pope. ' " 

whofe 
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whofe kindnefs he had the greateft confidence, 
and on whofe affiftance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as 
fudden refentment dictated. Henley, in one 
of his advertifements, had mentioned . P^^^^r'x 
treatment of Savage. This was fuppofed by 
Pope to be the confequence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Henley, and was^ there- 
fore mentioned by him with much refentment. 
Mr. Savage returmed a very folemn protefta* 
tion of his innocence, but however appeared 
much difturbed at the accufation. Some days 
afterwards he was feized with a pain in his 
back and fide, which, as it was not violent, 
was not fufpeded to be dangerous ;- but grow- 
ing daily more languid and deje£ted, on the 
25th of July he confined himfelf to his room, 
and a fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms 
grew every day more formidable, but his con- 
dition did not enable him to procure any af- 
fiftance. The laft time that the keeper faw 
him was on July the 31ft, 1743 ; when Sa- 
vage, feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an 
uncommon earneftnefs, " I have fomething to 
** fay to you. Sir ; •' but, after a paufe, moved 
bi? hand in a melanchply manner ; and, find- 
Z 4 ing 
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ing himfelf unable to recoiled what he vo^ 
going to communicate, faid, " 'Tie gone !'' 
The keeper fpon after left him ; and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St, Peter, at the expenceof the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard 
Savage, a man equally diftinguiflied by hif 
virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable fc^ 
his weaknefles and abilities- 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and 
melancholy afpeft ; of a grave and manly de4 
portment, a folemn dignity of mien ; but 
ivhich, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftenecj 
into an engaging ealinefs of manners. His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles^ 
but very feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in aii uncommon degree vi-* 
gorpus and a<3:ive. His judgment was accu-* 
rate, his appreh^nfion quick, and his nae- 
mory fo tenacious, that he was frequently 
cbferved to know what he had learned from 
others in a, feoyt time, better than thofe by 

whom 
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whom he was informed ; aod could frequent- 
ly recoiled inddBnts, with all their combioft* 
tion of ciFGUmftances, which few would have 
r^arded at the prefent time, but which the 
quicknefs of his af^ehenfion imprefled upoa 
him. He had the peculiar fdidty, that his 
attention never deferted hitn ; he was prefent 
to every object, and regardful of the moft 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of es- 
caping from his own refledions, and acqom-f 
snodating himfelf to every new fcene. 

To this qua^ty is to be imputed the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the fmail 
time whii:h he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
acquire it He mingled in curfory convert 
iation with the fame ftea^inefs of attention a$ 
others apply to a ledure ; and, amidft the ap- 
pearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
idea that was ftarted, nor any hint that could 
be improved. He had therefore made ii| 
cofiee-houfes the fame proficiency as otbera i^ 
their cloiets: and it is remarkable, that th^ 
writings of a man of little education and little 
reading have ah air of learning fcarcely to bo 
found in any other performances, but whic]b 
perhaps as often obfcures as embelliihes them. 

His 
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His judgement was eminently exaift both 
with regard to writings and to men. Thc^ 
knowledge of life was indeed his chief at- 
tainment; and it is not without fome fatif- 
faftion, that I can produce the fufTrage of 
Savage in favour of human nature^ of wJiich 
he never appeared to entertain fuch odious 
ideas as fome, who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have . publifhed^ 
either in oftentation of their fagacity, vindi- 
cation of their crimes, or gratification of their 
malice* 

; His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to 
pradtife all the graces. He was never vehe- 
ment or Joud, but at once modeft and eafy. 
Open and refpe£tful ; his language was viva- 
cious and elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave or humourous fubje£ts. He was generally 
^-^cenfured for not knowing when to retire; but 

r that was not the defe£t of his judgement, but 
of his fortune ; when he left his company, 
he was frequently to fpend the remaining 
part of the night in the ftreet, or at leaft 
was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which 

it 
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k is not ftrange that he delayed as long as he 
could ; and fometimes forgot that he gaye 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

' It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his 
abilities for the dire<9:ion of his own conduct : 
an irregular and diffipated manner of life had 
made him the Have of every paffion that 
happened to be excited by the prefencc of its; 
objeft, and that fiavery to his paflions reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diffi- 
pated. He was not mafter of his own mo- 
tions, nor could promife any thing for the 
next day. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing can 
be added t© the relation of his life. He ap- 
peared to think himfelf born to be fupported 
by dthers, and difpenfed from all neceffity of 
providing for himfelf; he therefore never 
profecuted any fcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to fecure the profits which 
his writings might have afforded him. Hig 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion cf 
his paffions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
cafily engaged, and eafily difgufted ; but he is 

accufed 
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aiccufed of retaining his hatred more tena- 
doufly than his benevolence. 

He was compaffionate both by nature and 
principle, and always r6ady to perform offices 
cf humanity; but when he was provoked 
(and very finail offences were fufficient^to 
provoke him), he would profecute his revenge 
with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion had 
fiibfided. 

His friendfliip was therefore of little value; 
for though he was j^ealous in the fupport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
be coniidered himfelf as difcharged by the 
£ril quarrel from all ties of honour or grati- 
tude ; and would betray thofe fecrets which^ 
in the warmth of confidence, had been ixsr- 
parted to him. This practice drew upc» 
him an univerfal accufation of ingratitude t 
ma can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet binifelf free from the load of an obji- 
^atioii; for be could not bear to ccwwreive 
luiii)ki«lf in a fta^ of dependence, his pridd 
feeing equally powerful with his other paf» 
fions, and appearing in the form of infolence 

at 
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at one time, and of vanity at another. Va- 
nity, the moft innocent fpecies of pride, was 
moft frequently predominant : He could not 
eafily leave off, when he had once begun to 
mention himfelf or his works ; nor ever read 
his verfes without ftealing his eyes from the 
page, to difcover, in the faces of his audience^ 
bow they were affected with any favourite 
pal&ge. ^ 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he was 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to rejedl that praife to 
which he had no claim. He did not foigct^ 
HI mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or amende 
, ed ; and was fo accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in The W&nd^rer to the ad- 
vice of his frieiids. 

His veracity was queftioned, but with little 
reafon j his ac<:ounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, were generally confiftent. ' 
Whffin he loved any man, he fuppreffed a[H 
his feults ; and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: but his 

charaders 
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charaders were generally true, fo far as he 
proceeded ; though it cannot be denied,- that 
his partiality might have fometimes the effeft 
of falfehood. ' 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for vir- 
tue, truth, and juftice : he knew very well the 
neceffity of goodnefs to the prefent and future 
happinefs of mankind ; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to pleafe 
by flattering the appetites, or perverting the 
judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes 
to influence mankind in any other charader, 
if one piece which he had refolved to fupprefs 
be excepted, he ha? very little to fear from 
the fl:ri£tefl: moral or religious cenfure. And 
though he may not be altogether fecure againft 
the objedions of the critic, it mufl: however 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
ductions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many writers who have been more la- 
viflily applauded cannot boafl:, that they hava 
an original air, which has no refemblance of 
any foregoing work, that the verfification 
and fentiments have a cafl: peculiar to them- 

felycs* 
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felves, which no man* can imitate with fuc*- 
cefs, becaufe what was nature in Savage, 
would in another, be aiFedation. It muft be 
confefledi that his defcriptions are ftriking, 
his images animated, his fidions juftly ima- 
gined, and his allegories artfully purfued; 
that his didlion is elevated, though fometimes 
fqi;cea, and his numbers fonorous and majef- 
tic, though frequently fluggifh and encum- 
bered. Of his ftyle, the general fault is harfli- 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity j of 
his fentiments, the prevailing beauty is fubli- 
mity, and uniformity the prevailing defeat. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who 
candidly confider his fortune, will think, an 
apology either neceflary or difficult. If he 
.was not always, fufficiently inftruded in his 
fubjeft, his knowljedge was at leaft greater 
than could have been attained by others in 
the fame ftate. If his works were fometimes 
unfiniflxed, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
aded from a man oppreffed with want, which 
he hafe no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy 
publication. The infolence and refentment of 
which he is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by pcrpe- 
. . : tual 
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tual hardfhipSy and eonftrained hourly to re-* 
turn the fpurns of contempt, and reprefs the 
Mfolence of profperity ; andYanitymayfitrcly 
jeadily be pardoned in him, to whom life af- 
forded no other comforts than barren prai&S, 
and the confcioufnefs of de£erving them* 

Thofe are no proper judges of his condudl, 
who have flumbered away their time on the 
down of plenty; nor will any wife man 
prefume to fay, " Had I been in Savage^s 
** condition, I fliould have lived or written 
" better than Savage/* 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
ufe, if thofe, who languiih under any part of 
Lis fufFerings, fliall be enabled ^o fortify their 
patience, by refle<9:ing that they fed only 
thofe affli(9ions from which the abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him j or thofe, who, 
in confidence of fuperior capacities or attain- 
ments, difregard the common maxims of life, 
jftiall be reminded, that nothing will fupply 
the want of prudeaee ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make 
Jjinowledge ufelefs, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible. ^ • 

swi'ft. 
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A N Account of Dr. Swift has been already 
'^^^ colledked, with great diligence and acute- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth^ according to a 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti- 
macy of our friendfhip. I cannot therefore 
be expected to fay much of a life, concerning 
which I had long fmce communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narration with fo much elegance of language 
and force of fentiment. 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according 
%p an account faid to be written by himfelf, 
the fon of Jonathan Swift^ an attorney^ andt 
was bom at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 
1667: according to his ow^n report, as deli- 
vered by Pope to Spence, he was, born at 

Vol, III^ A a Leicefter, 
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Ldcefter, the fon of a clergyman^ who was 
minifter of a pariiQi in Herefordfliire *. Dur- 
ing his life the place of his birth was udder 
termined. He was contented to be called an 
Irilhman by the Irifh ; but would occafionally 
call himfelf an Englifhman. The queftion 
may ' 'jylthout much regret, be left in the ob- 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

WJiatever w^s his birth, his education was 
Irifh. He was fpnt at the age of fix to the 
fchool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 
'(1682]! was admitted into the Uniyerfity of 
Dublin* 

- In his academical ftucjies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It mufl difappoint 
every reader s expeftation, that, when at the 
ufual time he claimed the Bachelprfhip of 
Arts, he was found by the examiners tJo 
con^icuoufly deficient for regular s^dtaiffion, 
and obtained his degree at lafl hj fecial Jar 
vQur ; a term ufed in tha^ univerfity to, denc^e 
want of merit- 

• Spence's Anecdote*, Vol.11, p. 273, r ,« 

Of 
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Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofed 
that he was much aftiaraed, and Ihame had its 
proper ^fie£t in producing reformation. He re- 
folved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a**day, and continued his induftry for feven 
yearsi, with what improvement is fufEciently 
known. This part of his ftory well deferves 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful adr 
monition and powetful encouragement to 
men, whofe abilities have been made for a 
tiijie ufelefs by their paffions or pleafures, 
and who^ having loft one part of life in idie- 
nefs, are tempted to throw away the remainder 
in defpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he conti- 
nued thre6 years longer at Dublin; and in 
this time, if the obfervation and memory of 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft fketch of his Tale of a Tuk 

W|jen he was about one-and-twenty 
(1688),. being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fupported him, left with- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, 
who then lived at Leieefter^ about the future 
;, courfe of his life, and by her diiedion folicit- 

A a 2 ed 
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ed the advice and patronage of Sir Williatn^ 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs* 
Swift's relations, and whofe father Sir Joha 
Temple,. Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendfhip with. 
Godwin Swift, by whom* Jonathan^ had been- 
to that time maintained. 

Temple received with fufficient kindnefs^ 
thq nephew of his father's friend, with whom 
he wasy when they converfed together, fo 
much pleafedvy that he detained him two year^ 
in his houfe* Here he became known to 
King William, who fometimes vifited Tern-* 
pie when he was difabled by the gout, and, 
being attended by Swift in the garden, fhew- 
ed him how to cut afparagjis in the Dutch 
way. 

' King William^s notfonsr were all military j 
and he exprefled his kindnefs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple rem\)ved to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 
fultcd by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bill then de- 

pendiog 
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^nding for making parliaments triennial, 
againft which King William was ftrongly pre- 
judiced, after having in vain tried to ihew 
the Earl that the propofal involved nothing 
dangerous to royal power, he fent Swift for 
the fame purpofe to the King. Swift, who 
probably was proud of his employment, and 
went with all the confidence of a young mar,, 
found his arguments, and his art pf difplay-^ 
ing them, made totally ineffectual by the pre- 
determination of the King ; and uied to men- 
tion tiiis difappointment as his firft antidote 
agaim'ft vanity. 

Before he left Ireland Tie contrafted a dif^ 
order, as he thought, by eating too much 
fruit. The original of difeafes is commonly 
obfcure, . Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can get, without any great incon- 
venience. The difeafe of Swift was giddinefs 
with deafnefe, which attacked him from timeto 
time, began very early, purfued him through 
life, and at laft fent him to the grave, depriv-^ 
ed of reafon* 

Being much oppreffed at Moor-park by 

this grievous malady, he was advifed to try" 

A a 3 his 
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1}U native air, and went to Ireland; but, 
finding no benefit, returned to Sir William, 
at whofe boufe he continued his ftudips, and 
is known to have read, among other books^ 
Cyprian and Irenceus* He thought exercifo 
of great neceffity, and ufed to run half: a 
mile up and down a hill every, two hours. 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firft degree was conferred left him no 
great fpndnefs for the Univerfity of Publin, 
and therefore he refolved to become a Matter 
oi Arts at Oxford. In the teftimoni^l which 
he produced, the words of difgrace were 
omitted, and he took . his Mafter*s degree 
(July '5, 1692) with fuch reception and re-^ 
-gard as fully contented bim» 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to 
pay bis mother at Leicefter an yearly vifit. 
He travelled on foot, unlefs fome violence of 
weather drove him into a waggon, and* ajt 
night be would go to a penny lodging, where 
he purchafed clean fheets for fixpence* This 
pradicc Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
pf groffnefs and vulgarity : fome may afcribe 
it to his defire of fiirveying human life through 
'' ^ .: ' all 
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air its varretiesj and others,-. peVhapsr ^(ri'fh 
equ^l probability, to a pdf&oft* ^hich feettis 
to have been' de^p fixed iii hisr lie^t, the lov^ 
of a fhiili-ng. 

In time h6 began to thiiik thUt his^ attenrf- 
ande at Mbor-pafk deferv^d foMe other re- 
commence than the plekfulre', however min- 
gled with improvement, 6f Temple's coriver-^ 
iation ; and grew fo impatient^ that ( 1 694) 
he went away in difcontent. 

Temple, conscious of haVing given rekfou 
for cdmplaint, is' facid to hatVe made hiiil De- 
puty Marter of tlie^KolIs in Ireland; wligich'i 
according to his kinfiiian's account, w^as aii 
office which he knew Him not able to dif- 
charge. Swift therefore refolved to enter 
into the Ohurch, in which He Had at firft no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainfKip co the 
Fadory at Lifbon ; but lleing recommended 
to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 
KHroot in Conhor^ of about a hundred pounds 
ayear. 

But the infirinities of Temple made a com-^ 

panxon like Swift fo necefTary, that he ihvit- 

A a 4 ed 
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cd him back, with a promife to procure him • 
Englilh preferment, in exchange for the pre^ 
bend which he defired him to refign. With 
this requeft Swift complied, having perhaps 
equally repented their feparation, and they 
lived on together with mutual fatisfac- 
tion ; and, in the four years that pafled be^ 
tween his return and Temple's death, it is 
probable that he wrote the Tale of a Tub and 
the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes 
to Temple, to the King, and to the Athe- 
nian Society, a knot of obfcure men, wh© 
publiflied a periodical pamphlet of anfwers to 
queftions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters, I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, faid, ** Coufin Swift, 
** you will never be a poet ;'* and that this 
denunciation was the motive of Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden, 

In X699 Temple died, and left a legacy 
with his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he 
had obtained, from King William, a promife 
of the firft prebend that fhould be vacant at 
Weftminfter or Canterbury, 

That 
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That this promife might not be forgotten. 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthumous 
works with which he was intrufted ; but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and fondnefs, revived in King William 
the remembrance of his promife. Swift 
awhile attended the Court; but foon found 
his folicitations hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berk-s 
ley to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary ; but after having done the 
bufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Bujh had perfuaded the Earl 
that a Clergyman was not a proper fecretary, 
^nd had obtained the office for himfelf In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in- 
conftancy muft have excited violent indig- 
nation. 

But he had yet more to fufFer. Lord Berkeley 
had the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and 
Swift expeded to obtain it ; but by the fccreta- 
ry's influence, fuppofed to have been fecuredby 
a bribe, it was bellowed on fomebody elfe j and 
Swift was difmifled with the livings oi Laracor 

and 
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and RAthhggm in tte (Rocefe of Meath, 
•ifehich togceheip did Aot equal^ huif the value* 
of the deaWe^y. 

• At Lai^acDii he intrea(fed the pairoch&t duty 
Isy Treading prayei<s on' Wednefdays and Fri^^ 
day&y and performed all the offices of h& 
j^rGfeffion With gre&t decency and exadinfefsi- 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, he 
» invited to Ir'eland the unfortunate Stella', a 
yourlg womari whdfe rianle wa& Jbhttfon, thd 
daughter of the fteward of Sir* William* Tern*-* 
file, whoj in confideratibn of Her fathei^s 
virtues, left her a tlioufand pounds* With 
Her came Mrs. Dingley, \vH6fe whole fortune 
\vas twerlty-feven pounds a year for her life. 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his Hours of re* 
laxation, and to them he opened* his bdfohl ; 
but they never refided in the fame houfe, nor 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They 
Uved ^t the Parfbnage, when Swift was 
away ; and when he returned, removed to a 
lodging, or to the hotjfe of a' neighbouring 
pletgyman. 

Swift 
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Swift was not one of thofe miirds which 
^maze the world with early pregnancy: hia, 
firJft work, except his few poetical Effays^. 
was the Dijfentions, in Athens and Romey pub— . 
iilhed ( 1 70 1 ) in his thirty-fourth year.. After 
its appearance^ paying a vifit to. fomebifhopv- 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with politicaj; 
knowledge. When he feemed to doubt Bur- 
net's right to the work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was a young man ;. and, ftill 
perfifting to doubt,, that he waa a very pofitivc 
wung man. 

Three years afterward ( 1 704) was publifli- 
ed 7l6^ Tale of a Tub : of this book charity 
may be perfuaded to think that it might be 
written by a man of a peculiar dHarader, 
without ill intention; but it is, certainly; of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its au^ 
thor, though it be univerfally. believed^* was 
never owned by himfelf,. nor very well prov- 
ed by any evidence;, but no other- claimant 
can be produced, and. he. did hot deny it 
when Archbifhop Sharpe and-the Duchefs of 
Somerfet, by (hewing it to the. Qgeen,. de- 
,bari'ed him from a bifhoprick* 

When 
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When this wild work firfl: raifed the attcn-* 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell^ meeting • 
Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by feeming 
to think him the author ; but Smalridge aa- 
fwered with indignation, *^ Not all that you 
** and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
** we fiiall have, fhould hire me to write the 

Tale of a Tub:' 
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The digreflions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley miift be confefled to difcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity ; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can* 
ftand its ground . agaioft Truth only a little 
while^ The honours due to learning have 
been juftly diftributcd by the decifion of 
pofterity. 

The Battle of the Books Is fo like the Com- 
bat des IJvreSy which the fame queflion con- 
cerning the Ancients and Modems had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not, in my opinion^ balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is 
peremptorily difowned* 

For 
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For fome time after Swift was probably 
employed in folitary ftudy, gaining the quali- 
fications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England^ and with what dili-* 
gence he attended his parifhes^ I know not. 
It was not till about four years afterwards* 
that he became a profefled author, and then 
one year (170S) produced I'he Sentiments of 
a Church-of-Engla^id Man; the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of Bickerjlqffi 
the Argument againji abolijhiiig Chrijiiamty ; 
and the defence of the Sacramental Tejl. 

The Sentiments of a Cburch'-of-Kngland 
Man is written with great coolnefs, mode- 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. The Argu-- 
ment againfi abolijhing Cbrifiianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony* One paffiige in 
it deferves to be feleded. 
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If Chriftianity were once aboliflied, how 
" could the freer thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 
•' ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
*' able to find another fubje£t fo calculated, 
" in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
** lities ? What wonderful produ<3:ions of wit 
^ fhould we be deprived of from thofe, whofe 

§ " genius^ 
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" genms, by continual pr&Q:ice, Jhaidi beeii 
•* wjaolly turned upon raillery and inv€<aive» 
** againfl: religion, and would therefore nev^r 
^* be able to Ihine, or diftinguifh themfelvcs, 
** upon any other fubje<3;? We are daily 
^ complaining of the great decline of wk 
*^ among ua, and would tdce away the greaft- 
** eft, perhaps the only, topick we have left 
^ Who would ever have fufpefted A%iU for 
^ a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
" inexhauftible ftock of Chriftianity had ncX. 
*' been at hand to provide them with mate- 
*' rials ? What other fubje£t, through all. art 
** or nature, could have produced Tindal for 
** a pcofiound author, or furnifhed him with 
" readers ? It is the wife choice of the fub-^ 
" ]eQi that alone adorns and diftinguifhes the 
" writen Fot had an hundred fuch pens as 
" thefe been employed on the fide of reli- 
'* gion, they would have immediately funk 
*^ into filence and oblivion." 

The reafonablenefs of a Te/I is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers published 

under the name of Bkkerjiaff^ induced Steele, 

. when 



yi^h^h Jie projjefted thie T/^ffer^ to aflame an 
appieilarioii Whi(^ h*d already gamed poffiei!^ 
fion of thfi readers notice. 

. Jn the year foljiowing he wrofe a Pry^for 
t^e A4v^n^cment of^dlgion^ ^jcjdrefled Xfi I^-ady 
B^rkejj^yj by wjioie kindnefsit is m>t unlikely 
thai bp w^s advanced to his beneftces.^ To 
this prpje<a, which is forme4 with gretf |iu« 
rity of intention, and difpUyed with, ipriteli- 
nefs and elegance, it. can only be objciQid^ 
that, like many projects, it is, if ©ot-gene-^ 
fally impr4#ipable, yet evidently b&pek^^t a^ 
it fupppf^^ ijiore zeal, concprd, and perfeve^ 
ranee, thsm a view of inankiijd gives >rfafoh 
fof ^xpe^aing. 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindication of 
Btckerftaff; and an explanation of an Ancleiit 
Prophecy^ part written after the fads, and the 
reft never completed, but well planned to ex- 
cite amazement. 

Soon after began th§^ bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed (17x0) 
by the primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for ^ remiffion of the Firft Fruits and Twen- 
tieth parts to the Iri£h Ciergy. With this 
I ' purpofe 
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purpcfe he had recourfe to Mr, HaHey, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man negkfled 
and opprefled by the laft miniftry, becaufe he 
had refufed to co-operate with fome of their 
fchemes. What he had refufed, has never 
been told; what he had fufFered was, I 
fuppofe, the exclufion from a biflioprick by 
the remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
icribes as the barmlefs tool of others hate^ and 
^ whom he reprefents as zSXffVN2,xA.% fuing for 
pardon* 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice ; he therefore foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it 
would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without perfuading him that he was trufted, 
and not very eafy to delude him by falfe per- 
fuafions. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of adion are fuppofed to have b^en formed ; 
and was one of the fixteen Minifters, or 
agents of the Miniftry, who met weekly at » 

each 



iacn bther*s houfes^ and were united by the 
bame of Brotb&. 

' BfeiAg nbt immediately cohfidered as an 
obdurate Tory^ he converfed indifcriminately 
with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
iStecle ; who, in the Tatler^ which began in 
17 TO, corifeffes the Jid vantages of his con- 
Vcrfation^ and mentions fomething contribut- 
ed by him to his papen But he Wks riov^ 
immerging into political controverfy; foif 
the fame year produged the Examiner^ of 
which Swift wrot6 thirty-three papers. In 
UrgUm^nt he may be allowed to have the ad- 
Vantage ; for where a wide fyfttem of con- 
dufl:,. and the Whole of a publick character, 
is laid open to enquiry, the accufer having 
the choice of faiSls, muft bie very unfkilful if 
he does not prevail ; but with regard to wit^ 
1 am afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
found equal to thofe by which Addifon op^ 
]pofed him* 

Early in the next year he publifhcd a Pro^ 
ptfal for correBing^ Improving^ and af certain-* 
ing the Englijh Tongue^ m a ■ Letter to the 
Earl of Oxford j written without much 

^OL. IIL , B b know- 
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knowledge of the general nature of fcuii^agci 
^nd without any accurate enquiry into the 
hiftpry of other tongues. The certainty atid 
ftability which, contrary to all experience^ he 
thihks attainable, he propofes to fecurevby 
inftituting an academy ; the decrees of which 
every man would have 'teen wilKng, a^d 
many would have been proud to difobey, 
and which, being renewed by fucceffive elec- 
tions, would in a fhort time have. differed 
from itfelf. ' ' ' 

He. wrote the fame year a Letler it? the Qc* 
tober Cluk^ a number of Tcwy Gentlemen 
fent from the country to Parliament, vsho 
formed themfelves into a club, to die number 
of about a hundred, and met to animate the 
zeal and raife the expedlations of each other* 
They thought, with great reafon, thai the 
. Minifters were lofing opportunities \ thkt fti#- 
ficient ufe was not made of the ardour df the 
nation ; they called loudly for more 'changes, 
and ftronger efforts ; and demanded the pu- 
nifhment of part, and the difmiffioii of %he 
reft, of thofe whom they confidefed as pub- 
lick robbers. '- -: 
... . ....•: mj) 

Their 
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\ ,:VChmr ^gemefs was ntpt gratified by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro- 

: baWy flow becaufe flic was afraid, and Har- 
ley was flow becaufe he was doubtful; he 

\* 'Was a tory only by neceflity, or for conve- 
mcncej and when he had power in his hands, 
had no fettled purpofe for which he fliould 
citaploy it ; forced to gratify to a certain de- 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
willing Xo make his recpncilement to the 
Whigs utterly defperate, he correfponded at 
once with the two expedants of the Crown, 
and kept, as has been obferved, the fucceflion 
undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing ; and with the fate of a double- 
dealer, at lad he loft his power, but kept his 

^ enemies^ 

Swift feem« to have concurred in opinion 
♦ with the Ofiober Club ; but it was not in his 
power to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulated as tnuch as he could, but 
with little efieft. He that knows not whir 
. ther to go, is in no hafte to move. Harley, 
; who was perhaps not quick by nature, became . 
yet more flow by irrefolution ; and was con- 
tent to hear that dilatorinefe lamentini as na- 
B b 2 ' turaL 
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tural, which he applauded in hiinfelf as po- 
litick* 

Without the Tories, however, nothing- 
could be done ; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muft be appeafed ; and the 
conduct of the Minifter, if it could not be 
vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed# 

Swift now attained the zenith of his politi- 
cal importance :' he publifhed (171 2) theCb«- 
du& of the Allies^ ten days before the Par- 
liament affembled. The purpofe was to per- 
suade the nation to a peace ; and never had 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, who 
had been amufed with bonfires and triumphal 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry on thet 
General and his friends, v/ho, as they thought 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations, 
were confounded between fliame and rage, 
when they found that mmes bad been exbaujl^ 
edy and millions dcjlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad- 
vantage to ourfelves ; that we had been brib- 
ing our neighbours . to fight their own quar- 
rel ; and that amongft our enemies we might 

number our allies. 

- - Thai 



- That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
"war was unneceffarily protracted to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he 
could have continued his annual- plunder. 
But Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what 
he has rfince written, that a commiffion was 
drawn which would have appoint;<ed him Ge* 
neral for life, had it not become iAeffedual by 
•the refolution ojF Lojd Cowper^ whp ri^fufed 
the feaL 

Whatever is received^ (ay the fchools, is r/- 
ceiyed in proportioh i^ the recipient The power 
of a political treatife depends much upon the 
difpofition of the people j the nation wasi 
then combuftible, **and a fpark let it on fire* 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja* 
nuary elevea thoufand ^ were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a natidn of readers. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no agency of power or influence was 
wanting* It furnifhed arguments for conycr- 
fation, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
pariiamentary refolutions. 

B b 3 Yet, 
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Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perufali wiH 
confefs that its efficacy was fupplied by the 
paffions of its readers ; that it operates by the - 
mere weight of fai3:s, with very little affifti 
ance jfrom the hand that produced them. 

Tl^is ye^^r (1712) Ijc publiflied hi* Reflect 
tions on the Barrkr Treaty y which carries 66 
the defign of his ConduR t0the Allies ^ ari4 
ihews how little regard in thkt negotiation 
had been (he^n to the intercft of England* 
and how much of the concjuered country had 
bepn demanded B'y the Dutchl * 

TJiis was followed by Remarks on tb,^ Bir 
Jhop of Sarurns IntroduBion to bis third Vdiufne 
of the Hi/lory of the Reformation ; a pamphkf 
which Burnet publijlied as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach of Popery. Swift, 
who feemp to have difliked the Bifbop with 
fomething more than political averfion, treatt 
Jiiip like one whom ht is glad of gin opportUr 
pity tp infultr 

Swift, being now the declared favourite . 
and fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftty, r 
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Ka$ treated by all that depended on the Court 
-^ith the refpe£t which dependents know how 
to pay. He foon began, to feel part of the 
mifery of gf eatnefs ; he . that could fay he 
knew him, confidered himfelf as having for- 
tune in his powen Commiffions, folicita- 
tions, remonftrances, crowded about him ; 
hewas^expedled to do every man's bufmefs, 
lo procure employment for one, and to retain 
it.jfor another* In aflifting thofe who ad- 
4r€fled him, he reprefents himfelf as fufE- 
cie^tly diligent; and defires to have other^ 
beKeve, what he probably" believed hijmfelf, 
that by his interpofition majay Whigs of me- 
rit, and among them Addifon and Congreve, 
W^re continued in their places. But every 
^iBan of known influence has fo many peti-. 
^tii.o^& whi^h he ^cannot gi;ant, that he muft 
/ueoeflarHy offend more than he gratifies, be- 
caufe the preference given to one affords all the 
reft ar rcafon for complaint, fVien I give . 
.m»^y a place y faid Lewis XIV. / make an 
Jmfidred difcontented^ and one ungrateful^ 

Much has been faid of the equality and 

x||idependence which he preferved in his <;on- 

^.^faUon isSth the Miniflers, of the franknefs 

Bb4 of 
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of his remonftrances, and the familiarity df 
his friendfliip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fingle incidents are fet againft the general 
tenour of behaviour. No man, however, can 
pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, thai^ 
by fuffering his Hberty in their prefence to agr 
grandize him in Jiis own efteern. Between 
different ranks of the community there is ne- 
ceflarily fpme diftance : he who is called byWs 
iUperior to pafs the interval, may properly ac-s 
cept the invitation ; but petulance and obtru-r 
lion are rarely produced by magnaniinity ; nor 
have often any nobler caufe than the pride of 
important, and the malice of inferiority. He 
who knows himfelf necefTary may fet, while 
that neceffity lafts, a high value upon himfelf ; 
as, in a Ipwer condition, a fervant eminently 
Ikilful may be fancy ; but he is fauoy only be^ 
caufe he is fervile. Swift appears to have pre- 
ferved the kindnefs of the great when they 
wanted him no longer ; and therefore it muft^ 
be allowed, that the childilh freedom, to which* 
he feems enough inclined, was overpowered 
by his better qualities. 

' His difmtereftednefs has been likewife men-^ 
tioned; a ftrain of heroifm, which would 

have 



^ave been in his condition romantick and fu- 
perfluo^s. Eccleftaftical benefices^ when they 
become vacant, miift be given away^ and 
the friends of Power may, if there be no in- 
herent difqualificatlon, reafonably expe6J 
them. Swift accepted (171 3) the deanery of 
St. Patrick, the beft preferment that his 
friends could venture to give him. That 
Miniftry was in a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to^ 
the author of the I'ak of a Tub^ and would 
not without much difcontent and indignation 
have bom to fee him inftalled in an Englilh 
Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds froift 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
draught of a thoufa^d upon the Exchequer, 
which was intercepted by the Queen's death, 
and which he refigned, as he fays himfdf, 
tntilta gemens^ with many a groan. 

In the midft of his power and his pcJiticks^ 
be kept a journal of his vifits, his walks, his 
interviews with Minifters, and quarrels with 
bis fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs. John- 
ipn and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew 
: that 
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that whatever beifel him wa$ interefting^^^d 
no accouQtts could be too minute* ^hc^^ 
thefe diurnal trifles^ were properly expoj(e4 
to eyes which had never received ^yij 
pleafure from the prefence of the Deftp, 
may be^ reafonably doubted : they have, 
however, fome odd attraction; the reader, 
finding frequent mention of names which 
he has been ufed to confider as import'- 
ant, goes on in hope of information ; and, 
as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if 
he is difappointed he can ha,rdly complain. 
It is eafy to perceive, from every page;, 
that though ambition preifed Swift into a 
life of buftle, the wifh for a life of cafe 
was Always returning. 

He went to take pofTeflion of hig deanery, 
as foon as he had obtained it j but he was 
nblfnSbred t6 ftay in Ireland more than a 
fbrtlii^ht before he was recalled to Englaml, 
thlit he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbrbfce, who began to look On one 
ainother with malevolence, which every day 
xncreafed, and which Bolingbrpke appeaftri to 
retain in his laft years, 

. Swift 
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-' Swift contrived an interview, from ^bich 
tfeey both departed difcontented : he procured 
a fecond, which only convinced him that the 
fcud was irxeconcileable ; he told them his 
opinion, that all was loft. This denunciation 
was contradifted by Oxford, but Bolingbtokc 
whifpered that he was right* 

Before this violent diflenfion had fhattered 
&c Miniflxy, Swift had publifhed, in the be-- 
ginning of the year (1714), The publick Spi^ 
rit of the Wbigs^ in anfwer to The Crifisj z 
pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the Houfe of C4ommons* Swift ^as now fo 
far aliengtpd from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence. ' 

' In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation^ 
that, refolving not to be offended with mpu- 
nky^ the Scotch Lords in a body demanded 
An audience of the Queen, J^nd folicit^d re- 
paration. A proclamation was iffued, in 
which three hundred pounds was offered for 
jiifcovery of the authon From this ftorm 
•' -. t ' ' ■ he 
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lie was, as he x^^X^^^ fecund by n Jlclght j 
©f what kind, or by whofe prudcnoe, is sjot 
known ; and fuch was the increafe qF his re-^ 
putation, that the Scottifli Nation applied agmm 
that be would be their friends 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was da- 
raoured at in Parliament,, particularly by two 
men, afterwards of great note, Atjlabic: and 
WalpoU^ 

But, by the* difunion of his great friendsj^ 
liis importance and his deiigns were now at 
an end j and feeing his fervices at laft ufelefs^ 
he retired about June (1714} into Berkfhire, 
where, in the houfe of a friend, lie wrote 
what was then fuppreffed, but has fince ap* 
Ipeartd under the title t)£\Free Thoughts ontbf 
prtfent State of Affairs^ 

While ' he was waiting in this retirement 
for events which time or chance might bring 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke down 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks ; 
•and nothing remained but to withdraw from 

tha 
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the implacability of triumphaat Whiggifin^- 
and flielter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

' The accounts of his reception in Ireland^ 
given by Lord Orrery and Dn Delany, are 
fo different, that the cf edit of the writers, 
both undoubtedly veracious, cannot he faved, 
but by fuppofing, what I think is true, tiiat 
they ipeak of different times. When Delany 
fays that he was received with refped^ he 
ftieans for the firft fortnight^ when he came 
to take legal polTejQion ; and when lord Or- 
rery tells that he was pelted by the populace, 
he is to be undarftood of, the time when, 
after the Queeu*s death, he became a fetded 
lefident. 

The Archbifhop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
jurifdidlion ; but it was foon difcovered, thai 
between prudence and integrity he was fel- 
dom in the wrong ; and that, when he was 
right, his fpirit did not eafily yield to op- 
pofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a 
party and the intrigues of a court, they ftill 

kept 
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kept his thoughts in agitation^ as- thi :fjtiL 
fludtuates a while when the ftorxh has ceafed* 
He therefore filled his hours with fome hif- 
torical attempts, relating to the Change tftbe 
Mini/iers and the ConduS of the Minfftry. 
He likewife is faid to have written a Hiftory 
of the Four laji Tears of ^ueen ^nne^ which 
he. began in her lifetime, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never pi^b- 
liihed. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book 
under that title was publifhed, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas j of which I can only 
fay, that it feemed by no means to corre- 
fpond with the notions that I had formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery ^nd old Mr. 
Lewis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, com- 
menced Irifhman for life, and was to con- 
trive how he might be beft accommodated 
in a country where he confidered himfelf as 
in a ftate of exile. It feems that his firft re- 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rufhed upon him, at this time, with fuch in- 
ccffant importunity, that they took poflefBon 

of 
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£i6f -his mind, when, lie firft wiaked, for many 
years together, 

J 

He opfened his houfe by a publick tabic 
two days a week, and found his entertain- 
^ ments ^adually frequented by more and 
tnore vifitants of learning among the men, 
and of ekgance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnfon had left the country, and lived in 
lodgings not far from the deanery. On his 
publick days Ihe regulated the table, biit apr 
peared at it as a mere gueft, like other 
Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. ,Worral, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whofe hoAfe was recommended 
by the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his , 
wife. . To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difpofed by care to pay fome debts 
which he had cpntrafted, and he continued 
it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not fuffered to 
obftru<S the claims of his dignity ; he was 
• ferved in plate, and ufed to fay that he wz$ 
the pooreft gentleman in Ireland that eat .up* 

on 



on plated !^hd the richei): that lived witEotjt^il 
coach. . . , 



How he fpeitf the reft of bis time§ %fid:y 
how. he employed his hotirs pf ftwdy^ k»9 
been enquired with hopelefs curibofity* Fot 
who can give an account ofanother'sftudies? . 
fiwift was not likely to admit any to his pri- 
yacics^ or. to impart a minute account &i im 
bufiiiefe or hi&ieifure* 

Soon aftet: (1716), iri his fortyrnlnth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnfbn 
by Dr. Aihe, Bifliop of Clogher, as Dr* 
Madden told me^ in the garden. The mar- 
riage madfe no change in their mode of life; 
th^y lived in differenf houfes, as before ; nof ^ 
did fhe ever lodge in the deanery but whefi 
Swift was feized with a fit of giddinefs. ** tt 
** would be difficult,*' fays Lord Orrery, ** to 
*' prove that they were ever afterwards toge- 
^ ther without a third perfon*'* 

'The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a pri- 
vate manner, known and regarded onlyb^ ^' 
his- friends, till,, about the year 1720, he, by 

iparii- 
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a pamphlet, recommended to the Irifh the ufe, 
and confequently the improvement, of their 
manufacture. For a mkn to ufe the J>roduc- 
dons of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what he makes himfelf 
is a natural paffion. But to excite this paf- 
fion, and enforce this right, appeared fo crJ* 
minal to thofe who had an intereft in the 
Engliili trade, that the printer was imprifon- 
ed ; and, as Hawkefworth juftly obferves, 
the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofai, 
the author was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homjigh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her admiration q£ wit,* 
and ignominioufly diftinguifhed by the n^me 
ofFaneJ/hj whofc conduct has been already 
fuflSiciently difcuflTed, and whofe hiftory i^ 
too well knowiji to be minutely repeated. 
She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus the Dean^ called Cadenus by 
tranfpofition of the letters, took plcafure in 
directing and inftrudling ; till, from being 
proud of his praife, fhe grew fond of his" 
perfon. Swift was then about forty-feven, 
at an age when vanity is ftrongly excited by 

Vol. III. C c the 
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the amorous attention of a young womatf* 
If it be faid that Swift fhould have checked a 
paffion which he never meant to gratify, re-: 
courfe muft b«e had to that extenuation which 
he fo much defpifed,*'»2^« are but men : pur^ 
haps however he did not at firft know his 
own mind, and, as he reprefents himfelf, 
was undetermined. For his admiffion of her 
GOUrtfhip, and his indulgence of her hopes after 
his marriage to Stella, no other honeft plea can 
be found, than that he delayed a difagreea'D.]^ , 
difcovery from time to time, dreading the im- 
mediate burfts of diftrefs, and watching for a 
favourable moment. She thought herfelf ne- 
gled:ed, and died of difappointment ; having 
ordered by her will the poem to be publiih- 
cd, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence, . and confefled his love. The eflfeft 
of the publication upon the Dean and Stella ia 
thus related by Delany. ^ 



f 



" I have good reafon to believe, that they 
*^ both were ^greatly fhocked and diftreffed^ 
^' (though it may be differently) upon this 
** occafibn. The Dean made a tour to the 
** South of Ireland, for about two months, 

at this time, to diflipate his thoughts, and 

give 
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** give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
*' (upon the earneft invitation of the owner) 
^' to the houfe of a cheerf^ getierou^ good- 
" natured friend of the' Ijfean^s,* ►whom fhe 
%iT>alfo much loved alj^pfonotlred. There my 
" informer often faw her ; and, I have rea^ 
** fon to believe, ufed his utmoft endeavours 
•* to relieve, fupport, and araufe her, in thia 
^^ fad iituation. 

.^•'**' One little incident he told me of, ott 
" ' that occafion, I think I fhall never forget* 
" As her, friend was- an hofpitable, open- 
*' hearted man, well-beloved, and largely 
*' acquainted, it happened one day that fomd 
*' gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who weiji 
^' flrangers to Stella's fituation ; and as the 
** poem of Cadenus and Vanejfa was then the 
general topic of converfation, one of them 
faid, ' Surely that Vaneifa muft be an ex- 
traordinary woman, thit could infpire thtf 
" Dean to write fo finely upon her.' Mrs* 
*^ Johnfon fmiled, and anfwered, " that fhe 
*' thought that point not quite^ fb clear ; for 
" it was well known the Dean could write 
" finely upon a broomftick*" 

C c i. The 
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The great acquifition of efteem and influ- 
ence was made by xht Drapier^s Letters in 
1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in 
StafFordfhire, a man enterprifing and rapa- 
cious, had, as is faid, by. a prefent to the Du- 
chefs of Munfter, obtained a patent, empower- 
ing him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds of halfpence and farthings 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarrafling. 
fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was poffi- 
ble to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale- 
houfe could not refufe to fupply a man that 
Jiad filver in his hand, and the buyer would 
l^ot leave his money without change^ 

The project was therefore plaufible. The 
fcarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-penee ; and was about to turn 
bis brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures 
of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debafed to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapier^ to Ihew the folly of receiving, 
and the mifchief that muft enfue, by giving 

gold 
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gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a 
third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed; the new coin 
was univerfally refufcd ; but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the King's pa- 
tent as highly criminal ; and one Whitftied, 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet, and fent out the 
Jury nine times, till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial verdid, now 
prefented the Drapier^ but could not prevail 
on the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub* 
lifhed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
poijnds for difcovering the author of the Fourth 
Letten Swift had concealed himfelf from his 
printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran* 
fcribed the paper. The man, immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, flroUed 
from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, and 
part of the next day. There was reafon enough 
to fear that he had betrayed his mafler for the 
reward ; but he came home, and the Dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, and leave 
the houfe j " for," fays he, " I know that my 
C c 3 « Uf? 
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" life is in your power, and I will not bear, 
^* out of fear, cither your infolence or negU- 
*^ gence." The man excufed his fault with 
great fubmiffion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houfe while it waj5 in his 
power to endanger his matter ; but the Dean 
refolutely turned him out, without taking 
farther notice of him, till the term of in-» 
formation had expired, and then received 
him again, . Soon afterwards he ordered him 
arid the reft of the fervants into his prefence^i, 
without telling his intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-fervant was no 
longer Robert the butler ; but that his inte- 
grity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of 
St. Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds a year : yet he 
ftill continued for fome years to ferye his old 
niaftef as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the ap-* 
pellation of The Dean. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, 
and inftrudior of Ireland ; and gained fuch 
power as, confidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any man has ever enjoy- 
ed without greater wealth or higher ftation. 

He 
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He was from this Important year the oracle 
of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 
by confeqtience was feared and -courted by all 
to whom the kindilefs of the traders or the 
populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 
fign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 
way foever the eye or the ear was turned, 
jTome tokens were found of the nation's gra-- 
titude to the Drapier^ 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had re- 
fcued Ireland from a very opprefiive and pre- 
datory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
had gained he was diligent to keep, by ap-. 
pearing forward and Jealous on every occar* 
lion where the publick intereft was fuppofed 
to be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence ; for when, upon fome at- 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbifhop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
exafperating the ^people, he ^exculpated him^ 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
*^ they would have torn you to pieces." 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon* 
interrupted by domeftic mifery. Mrs. John- 
fon, whofe converfation was to him the great 
C c 4 fofteuQK, 
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foftener of the ills of life, began in the year 
of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; and two 
years afterwards was fo wafted with fickr 
nefs, that her recovery was confidered as 
hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbrpke to pafs the wink 
ter with him in France ; but this call of cala- 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his prefcnce contributed to reftore her to im- 
perfedk and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (1727) 
he returned to England ; where he colledted 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in conjundion 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and 
apologetical Preface. 

This important year fent likewife into the 
world Gullivers Travels y a produdion fo new 
and ftrange, that it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion of merriment and amazer 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, 
, that the price of the firft edition was rs^ed 
before the fecond could be made ; it was read 
by th^e high and the lowj^ the learned and illi- 
terate. 
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terate. Criticirm was for a while loft in 
wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diftindlions came 
to be made, the part which gave leaft plea- 
fure was that which defcribes the Flying I/land^ 
and that which gave moft difguft muft be the 
hiftory of the Houybnbnms. \ 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his new work, the news of the king's ^eath 
arrived j and he kifled the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceflion. 

- By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with dfcnne diftinftion, and 
was well received by her in her exaltation % 
but whether fhe gave hopes which fhe never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expecta- 
tions which fhe never meant to raife, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
ibme medals which fhe engaged to fend him. 

I know 
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I know not 'whether flje had not, in het 
turn, fome reafon for complaint. A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating as re- 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in- 
genious Iriftiwoman, who was then begging 
^fubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
^as fobfcfibcd ihe 'n^me of Swi/l^ and it has 
all the appearances of his diAion and fentir 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand,^ 
'and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 
thfe inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufation ; but never denied it : he 
Ihuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big when he fays nothing. 

He feemed defirous enough of recommen- 
cing courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafham had. performed in former 
times ; but his flatteries were, like thofe of 
the other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

He was fcized not long afterwards by a fit 
of giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs 

and 
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and danger of Mrs* J^ohnfon. H^ then left 
Xhe houfe of Pop^, as it feemi, with -very- 
little ceremony, finding that twa Jick friends 
cannot Imc together ; and did not write to him 
^ill hd found himfelf atrGhefter. - 

He returned to a home of forrow: poor 
jStella was finking into 4:he grave, and^ after 
a languifliing decay of about two months, 
died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1728* How much he wiflied her life, hisi 
papers ihew; nor can it be doubted that hd 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that himfelf 
|iad haftenedit* ^ • , • ♦ 

Beauty and the power' of pleafing, the 
greateft' external advantages that woman can 
defire or poflefs,' were fatal to the unfortu- 
nate Stella. The man ' whom fhe had the 
misfortune to love was, as Delany obTerves, 
JFond of fingularity, and defn-ous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, different from 
the general courfe of things and order of Pro- 
vidence. From the time of herarrival in Ire- 
land he feems refolved to keep her in his power, 
^nd therefore hindered a match fufliciently ad- 

van»- 
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vantageous, by accumulating unreafonable de- 
mands, and prefcribing conditions that could 
not be performed. While fhe was at her 
own difpofal he did not confider his pofleffion 
as fecure ; refentment, ambition, or caprice, 
might feparate them; he was therefore re- 
folved to make ajfurance double fure^ and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to 
which he had annexed the exped;ation of all 
the pleafures of perfefl: friendfhip, without 
the uneafinefs of conjugal reftraint. But with 
this ftate poor Stella was npt fatisfied ; fhe 
never was treated as a wife, and to th$ world 
fhe had the appearance of a miftreft. She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in time he, 
would own and receive her; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners 
and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when he offered to acknowledge her, 
that // was too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowful refentment, and die4 under the 
tyranny of him, by whom fhe was in the 
highefl degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excentrick 
tendernefs, by which the laws of nature were 
violated to retain her, curiofity will enquire j 

but 
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but how fhall it be gratified? Swift was a 
lover; his teftimony may be fufpedcd. De- 
lany and the Irifh faw with Swift's eyes, and 
therefore add little confirmation. That fhe 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
a lover makes it very probable j but Ihe 
had not much literature, for fhe could not 
fpell her own language ; and of her wit, fo 
loudly vaunted, the fmart fayihgs which Swift 
himfelf has coUeded afford no fplendid fpe- 
cimen. 

The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady on 
her Marriage^ may be allowed to doubt whe- 
ther his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would aflonifh him* 
Stella's fupreraacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; fhe was great, becaufe her afTo- 
ciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publifhed on the 

Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 

fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, 

•j- • as 
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as Dr. Madden told me, I'elated her ruelari^ 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan^ when he attended 
her as a clergyman to prepare her for death } 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but 
only with regret. Swift never mentioned her 
without a figh* 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland^ 
in a country to which .not even power almoft 
_defpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous^ 
could reconcile him. He.fometiiiiefc wiflied 
to vifit England, but always found fome rea- 
fon of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once more to fee him J 
butifmfy fays he, we muji part^ as all human 
beings have parted.^ 

After the death of Stella, his betievolenctf 
was contraded, and his feverity exafperated j| 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he Was deferted. But he con-^ 
tinned his attention to the publick, and wtot^i 
from time to time fuch diredlions, admonU 
tions, or cenfures, as the exigency of affairs^ 
in his opinion, mad6 proper j and nothing 
fell from his pen in vain; 

In 
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la a fhort poem on the Prefbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteftation^ 
he beftowed one ftridure upon Bettefworth^ 
a lawyer emipept for his infolence to the 
clergy, which, from very confiderable repu-* 
fation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
verfal contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift, and de-^ 
manded whether he was the author of that 
poem ? " Mr. Bettefworth," anfwered he^ 
*' I was in my youth acquainted with great 
*' lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to 
*' fatire, advifed me, that, if any fcoundrel 
*' or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
" Ihould afk, Are you the author of this paper f 
*' I fhould tell him that I was not the author ; 
" and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth, 
" that I am not the author of thefe lines." 

Bettefworth was fo little fatisfied with thia 
account, that he publickly profeffed his refo- 
lution of a violent and corporal revenge ; but; 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftrid: em- 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence. 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that S^ift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred poundsi 
a year. 

% Swift 
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Swift was popular a while by iftotW 
mode of beneficence. He fet afide fome 
hundreds to be lent in fmall fums to the 
poor, from five fhillings, I think, to five 
pounds* He took no intereft, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a fmall fee ihould 
be given lo the accomptant ; but he required 
that the day of promifed payment fliould be ex- 
actly kept, A fevere and punctilious temper 
is ill qualified for tranfadtions with the poor; 
the day was often broken, and the loan was 
not repaid. This might have been eafily 
forefeen ; but for this Swift had made no pro- 
vifion of patience or pity. He ordered his 
debtors to be fued. A fevere creditor has no 
popular character ; what then was likely to 
be faid of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity ? The cla- 
mour againft him was loud, and the refent- 
ment of the populace outrageous j he was 
therefore forced to drop his fcheme, and own 
the folly of expedting punctuality from the 
poor. 

His afperity continually increafing, con- 
demned him to folitude ; and his refentment 
of folitude Iharpened his alperity. He wa^ 

not. 
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fltt, howiBfJrcr," totailjr deferted r fottie men of 
karaing^' airtd fofne wdz&en of el^nce, often 
Vifitedhito ; and he wrote from tiilae to time 
either V6rife of profe \ of his verfe^ he wiH- 
itvgly gave copies, and is fbppofed to have felt 
no difcontfent when he faw thenal printed^ 
His favourite maxim Was vive la bagattUc ; 
he thought trifles a neceflary part of life, arid 
perhapsr found them hecefiary to himfel£ It 
jfeetnd impoffibie to him to be idle^ and hi* 
difoixiefs made it difficult or dangerous to be 
long' ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly dili-* 
gent^ The love of eafe is always gaining^ 
Upon age^ and he had one temptation to 
|)itty amufements peculiar to himfelf | what- 
ever he did, he was fiire to hear applauded ; 
9nd fiich was his predominance ovef all that 
approached, that all their applaufes were pro- 
bably fmcere. He that is much flattered^ 
foon learns to flatter hlmfelf : we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or fhame, and 
how can they aft upon the man who hears 
nodiing but his own praiies \ 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddineft 
titA deafhdfs grew more frequent, and his 
Vol; III. D d dcafncfe. 
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(fcafnefe made: con vcfcfation difficult; ihsrf* 
grew Ukewife more fevere, till in. 1,736, as- 
he was writing a poem called The Leghji 
Gluhy he was feized with a fit fo. painful,- and,, 
fb long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour, .' 

. He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer; hut waa 
kfs frugal of his wine than o^ hia meat.^ 
When his friends of either fex came to him, 
\pL expefkation of a dinner, his cuik)m.wa8 
td gave every one a (hilling, that they; imaght 
pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At 
lafl: his avarice grew too powerful for his 
fcindnefs.;. he would refufe a. bottle of wine^ 
and in Ireland no man villts where he cannot 
drink. 

' Having thus excluded converfation, and 
. defifted from ftudy, he had neither biifinefs 
nor amufement ; for having, by fome ridi- 
culous refolution or mad. vow, determined 
never to wear fpedades, he could make litde 
wfe .of books in his lafcer., years; his .ideas^ 
• ' , therefore. 
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thcrtf9fef.t)6ilig' neither , renovated by dif- 
courfe, nor; increaTed by reading, wore gra- 
dually away, and .left his mind vacant to the 
vexations, of the. hour, till at lafl; his anger 
was heightened -into madaefs. 

. He, howf yer permitted one book tp ..be 
publifhed, which had been the produdtion of 
former years; Polite Conveffation^ which scp-' 
peared in |i 738* The Dir^aions for Servmts 
was printed /oon a^ter his deith. .Thgfe two 
perfDrmanceSj ihew a mind inceflantly atten- 
tive, an4, when, it was not employed, upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muft have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obferved; for 
fuch a fiupiber of particulars could never 
have bteii affembled by the power oif re- 
coUedion. 

He grew: more violen^ ; and, his mental 
powers: declined till (,1741.) it was foundme-^ 
ceflary that legal guardians (hould be ap- 
pointed c£ Hs perfon aiid fortune. He now 
k)ft diftinftiiona His midfiefs was compound^ 
«d of rage land fatuity. •. . Tb*. . laft^jfage * jjiat 
' ' • D d 2 he 
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he knew was thit of Mrs. WhitewAy, aoJ 
her he ceafed to know in a little time. His 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfulsj 
but he Would never touch it while the fcrvant 
ftaid, and at laft^ after it had ftood perhaps 
an hour, would eat it walking ; for he con- 
tinued his old habity and was on his feet ten 
hours a-day* 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 
In his left eye, which fwdled it to the fize of 
an egg, with boils in other parts j he was kept 
long waking with the pain, and was not 
ifcafily refh*ained by five attendants from tearing 
. cut his eye. 

The tumour at laft fubfided ; afld a Sion 
Interval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery ; but in a few days he funk into 
lethafgick flupidity, motionlefs, heedleis, and 
fptcihlth. But it is fkid, that, after a year 
of total filence, when his houifekeeper, cm 
the 30th -of November, told Mm that the 
ufual bonfires and illuminations Werje. p(rc- , 
paring to celebrate ixh lorth-day, ht an- 

fweredy 
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iwercd^ It is all folly \ they had bctUr let it 
4don€^ . . ' - 

It is remembered that he afterwards fpokc 
now and then, or g^ve fome intimation of a 
meaning ; but at laft funk into perfcd filence, 
which continued till about the end of Oi^ober 
JL744, when, in his feyenty-eighth year, h<S 
spired without a ftruggle, 
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WHEN Swift is confidered as an author, 
It is juft to eftimate his powers by their effeds. 
In the reign of Queen Anne hie turned the 
ftream of popularity againft the Whigs, and 
muft be confefled to have dictated for a tiine 
the poUtical opinions of the Englifh nation. 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppreffion ; and fhewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had fuch 
force a^ authority was unable to refift. He 
faid truly of himfelf, that* Ireland was hU 
debtor. It was from the time when he firft 
began to patronize the Irifh, that they may 
date their riches and profperity. He taught 
them firft tp know their own intereft, their 
w^eight, and their ftrength, and gave them 
fpirit to aflert that equality with their fellow- 
fubjeds to which they have ever fined been 
making vigorous advances, and to claim thofe 
rights which they have at laft eftabliflied. 
Nor can they be changed with ingratitude to 
their benefador ; for they reverenced him as 
^ guardian, and obeyed him as a didator. 

In his works, he has given very different 
fpecimens both of fentiment and expreffion. 
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His 7ale of a Tub has little refemblance to 
his other pieces.. It exhibits a vehemenc6 
and rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of ima-^ 
ges, and vivacity of diction, fuch 4^ he af- 
terwardi never pofleffed, or never exerted. 
It is of a mode fo diftin£t and peculiar, that it ' 
muft be confidered by itfelf ; what is true of 
that, is not true of any thing elfe which he 
has written. 

In his other works is found an equable te- 
Dour of eafy language, which rather trickles 
^han flows. His delight was in fimplicity/ 
That ^ he has in his works no metaphor, as 
has been faid, is not true ; but his few meta- 
phors feem to be received rather by necefiity 
than dhoice. He ftudied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his ftridures are not exad, yet it is 
not often that fglecifms can be found; and 
whoever depends on his authority may gene- 
nerally conclude himfelf fafe. His fentences 
^re never too much, dilated or contracted ; and 
it will Qotbe eafy to find any embarraflment in 
the complication of his claufes, any inconfe- 
quence in his connections, or abruptnefs in his 
tranfitions, 

D d 4 m% 



Hk ftyte was well fuited to his diotkg^ts^ 
which ar^ oeyer fub^ili^cd by nice 4liiquifl<c 
lions, decorated by fparkiing conceits, de-. 
.T;^ed by anaj^itiovs fenteaces, or varie^^ed 
J)y far-fovght learning. lie pays no court 
to the pa^ffions; he excites neithei^ furprife 
por admiration ; he always underftan^s him-z 
i*df : and his reader always under^aads him : 
the perufer of Swift wants little previous 
knowledge; it will be fufficient that he is^ 
acquainted with common words and co^imon 
things ; he is neither required to mount ele- 
vations, nor to explore profundities j his paf? 
fage is always on a level, along folid grpuiuL 
without asperities, without obftru^on. 

This eafy and lafe conveyance ef meaning 
it was Swift's 4^^*^^^ *o attain, and for ha^dng 
attained he deferves praife,^ though p^rhaj^ 
not the higheft praife. For purpofes merely 
didafiick, when fomething is tq be told that 
was not known before, it is the beft mode^ 
but againft that inattention by which knpwn, 
truths are fiifFered to lie negle£bed, it makes, 
no pyovifion j it inftru6:s, but does not per-5 
fuade. 

By his political education he was affociate4 
ifyith the Whigs j but he deferted them when 

thpy 
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Hjcy dc£Eited their principles, yet without 
running toto the contr»y extreme ; he con-i^ 
tinued throij^iout his life to retain tixe difpon 
fitioq which he afiign« to the Cburcb-of-Eng-^ 
im^ Man^ of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State^ and yr|th the Tories of 
(he Church* 

He wfts a churchman xadonally zealous | 
Jie defired the profpeiity, and maintained the 
honovir of the Clergy r pf the Diffeaters he 
did not wifli to infringe the toleration, but he ' 
$)ppofed tlveir eacroachments, 

To hi« d^ty ^1$ Pean he ww very atten-^ 

4vet Jie managed the revenues of his 

4:hurch with exadl oeconomy j and it is faid 

iy Delany, that more money w^s, under his 

diredion, laid out in repairs than had ever 

been in the fame time fmce its firft eredlion. 

Oi his choir he was eminently careful ; andj^ 

though he neither loved nor underflood inu- 

fick, took care that all the fingers were well 

qualified, admitting none without the teftif-^ 

paony pf Ikilful judges* • 

In his church he reftored the practice of 

weekly communion, ?ind diftributed the fa- 

• cramcntal 
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^ramental ekn>ei}t§ in the mod: folemn and 
devout manner , witl^i his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the 
' evening anthem, th^t it might not be neglir 
' gently performed* . 

He read the fervice rather with a Jirong 
nervous voice than in a graceful manner] his 
fvoice was Jbarp and high-toned^ rather than 
bfirmoniou^r^ 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching ; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political controverfies, 
he could only preach pamphlets. This cenfure 
of himfelf, if judgement be made from thoffe 
fermons which have been publifhed, w^as un«- 
reafonably fevere. ' 

The fufpiclons of his irreligion proceeded 
in a great meafure from his dread of hypocri^ 
fy ; inftead of wifhing to feen^i better, -he de^ 
lighted in feeming wbrfe . than he was. He 
w^ent in London to early prayers, left he 
.ihould be feen-at church; he read prayers 
%Q, hjis fervant6 every rporning with fuch deijr 
. J teiTQiiS 
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;*erous fecrecy, tliat©r. Delany was fix months 
in his houfe before he knew it. He was i^t 
£)nly careful to hide the good which he did, 
but willingly incurred the fufpicioij of evil 
.which he did not. JSe forgot what himfelf 
had formerly afferted, that hypocrify is lefe 
mifqhievous than open impiety# Dr. Delany, 
with all his zeal for his honour^ has juftly con- 
demned this part of his charader. 

The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, which, though he waflied himfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He ftubbornly refilled any tendency 
jto laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
yigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a matter that few 
could bear. That he. was difpofed to do his 
feryants good, on important occafiohs, is no 
great mitigation; benefadion can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peevifhnefs is perpetual. He 
^'^ ' did 
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did not fparc the fervants of oAcrs, Oace, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waited in th^ 
room. That man basy jincc we fat to tbt tabie^ 
committed fificen faults. What Ac faulty 
were, Lord Orrerjr, from whom I heard the 
^ory, had not been attentive enough to dil^ 
cover. My number may perhaps not be 
c:^adt 

In his oeconomy he pradifed a peculiar and 
offenfive parfimony, without difguife or apo- 
logy. The pradtice of faving being once ne- 
ceffiuy, became habitual, and grew firft ridi-^ 
culous, and at laft deteftable. But his ava- 
rice, though it might exclude pleafure, was 
never fuffered to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ; and if th? j)urpofe to which he 
deftined his little accumulations be remember^ 
ed, with his diftribution of occafionat charity^ 
it will perhaps appear that he only Uked one 
mode of expence bettor than another, and 
faved merely that he might have fomething tQ 
give. He did not grow ridi by injuring hi^ 
fuocefTors, but left both Laracoi: and the 
Deanery more vali^abk dian l^c found them. 

^WitK 



•^Witll all ttds talk of his covetoufiMrs and 
gjsneroiltf , it fhould be remembered that he 
was never rich. The revenue of his Dean^ 
ery was not much mare than fevcHfi hundred a 
year; 

Hb beneficence was not graced with ten* 
demefe or civility ; he relieved without pity^ 
and affifted widiout kindnefs^ fb that thofe 
who were fed by him could hardly love hinu 

• 

He m^e a rule to himfelf to give but one 
piece at a time, and therefore always ftored his 
pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did^ he leemed wHling to do 
in a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fuf* 
fidently confidoiag thajt iingularity, asitim* 
^es a omtempt of the general pradice, b a 
idnd of defiance which juftly j^ovokes the 
hoitiiity cf ridicule; he tbieitfore who indulges 
pwuliar hsbits is worfe than othen> if he he 
not better; 

Of his humour, a flttry tdd by Pbpe may 
aSbrda%^mea% 
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* " Dr. Swift has an odd^ blunt way, tlia^ 
**^ is miftaken, by llrarigers, for ill-nature. 
** — ^*Tis fb odd, that there's no defcribihg it 
** but by fads. Til tell you one that firft 
comes into my head. One evening. Gay 
and I went tQi fee him : you know how in- 
timately we were SU adqiiaintefd. On bur 
•* coming in, • Heyday, gentlemen (fays the 
•• DoSor), what^s the meaning of this vifit?- 
•*^ How came you to leave all the great Lords^ 
•*. that you are fo fond of, to come hither to 
^ fee a poor Dean ?* — ^Becaufe we would ra- 
^ ther fee you than any of them.-^' Ay, any 
** one that did not know fo well as I do, 
^' might believe you. But fince you are 
^ come, I niuft get (bnie fupper for you, 
•* I fuppofe.' No, Dodor, we have fupped 
^ already. — ^ Supped already ? that's impof- 
** fible! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet»— 
*^ That -s very ftrange ;' but, if you had ixot 
^ fupped, I muft have got fomcthing for 
•*^ you;— Let me fee, -^ what fliould I have 
f^ had ? A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would 
" have done very well y two (hillings— -tarts, 
•* afhillihg: but yoji.will drink ^^ glafs of 
** wine with me, though you fuppecj fo much 

♦ Spencc. 

" before 
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^^ before 'yoyfiifual time only to fpare my 
*•* pocket V — ^No, we had rather talk with yoii 
"than drink with you.—* But if you had 
^ fopped with toe, as in all rcSifon you ought; 
" to have done, you muft then have drunk 
" with me. — ^A bottle of wine, two fliillings 
^' — t^v^oand two is four, and one is five : 
*' juft twoyand-fix-pence ,a-piece. There^ 
^ Pope, .there's half a crown for you, *nd 
^* there's . another for you, Sir ; for I won't 
" £ave any thing by you, I am determincd.'7-n 
1* This was all faid and done with his ufual 
•' ferioufnefs. pn fuch occafiqns ; and, in Ijpit^^ 
•' of every thing we could: fay to the con*- 
*^ trary, he adually obliged us to take thq 
money." 



iC 



In the intercourfe of familiar life, he in- 
dulged hia .diipofition to petulance and lar-^ 
cafm^ and.thbught himfeif' injured if the 
licentioufnefs of his raillery, the fieedom of 
his cenfures, or the petulance of his firolicks, 
vras refented or reprefled. He predominated 
over his companions ivith very high afcend*- 
jency, .and probably would bear none over 
whom he could not predominate. To give 
him advice was, in the ftyle. of his friend Do- 
t . lany, 
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hfiy, t0 ventute t% ^eidt /o Inm^ Tfeid euf^' 
tbmary fuperiority fooft grew tocr delfcati fc^ 
ttnthj and Swiff, wkfe all his penetration^ 
allowed .him:felf to be dofighted v^ith loW 
ifettery. 

Oft all common occafiofts, he^ habimail/' 
alie<fl8 a ftyle of artt)gance, and fi^tes ra-^ 
. thef than perfuadee. This authoritative mxS 
jtoagifterial language he expeSed to he re- 
ceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity j but* 
he apparently flattered his own arirogaiice bj^ 
an afTumed imperioufnefs, in which he warf 
ironical only to the relentfiil, and to tite fub- 
jsniffive fufficiently fcriouSk 

He told ftories with great felicity, and de-^ 
Mghted in doing what he knew himfi^ to do 
well. He^ was therefore capdrated' by tha 
rdrpe£tfiil filence of a fteady Hftenef, and told 
the fame tales too c^eik 

He did* not, however, claim the ri^t of 
talking alone ; for it was his rule, when he 
had fpoken a minute^ to give roo^ by a 
paufe for any other fjpeaker. Of time, on aH 
cfccafions, he was an exa^ computer, and 
2 knew 
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Jkti^w the minutes required to every common 
Operation* 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was ia 
tis converfation, what appears fo frequently 
in . his Letters, an afFedation of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambition of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negledl of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftablifhed 
as the barriers between one order of fociety 
and another. This tranfgrefSon of regularity 
Was by himfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of fouL But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himfelf in his power ; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if his 
Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evi- 
dence, he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied. He feems to have wafted life in 
difcontent, by the rage of negled:ed pride, 
and the languilhment of unfatisfied defire. 

Vol, IIL E e He 
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He is querulous and faftidious, arrogant and 

malignant ; he fcarcely fpeaks of himfelf but 

with indignant lamentations, or of others but 

with infolent fuperiority when he is gay, and 

with angry contempt when he is gloomy* 

From the Letters that pafs between him and 

Pope it might be inferred that they, with 

Arbuthnot and Gay, had engroffed all the 

underftanding and virtue of mankind, that 

their merits filled the world ; or that there 

was no hope of more. They fhew the age 

involved in darknefs, and fhade the pidure 

with fuUen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him into 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tindion of his hopes, and his ejedion from 
gay feenes, important employment, and 
fplendid friendfliips ; but when time had en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation,, the 
complaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs. 
But queruloufnefs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had ceafed 
to feel. His reiterated wailings perfuaded 
8 Bolingbroke 
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■Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit 
his deanery for an Englilh parifli ; and Bo- 
lingbroke procured an exchange, which was 
rejeded, and Swift (till retained the plcafure 
of complainings 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in ina- 
lyfing his charadler, is to difcover by what 
depravity of intellect he took delight in re- 
volving ideas, from which almoft every other 
mind fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of 
pleafure, even when criminal, may folicit 
the imagination ; but what has difeafe, de-^ 
formity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope. He does not confider 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
defcribed his Yahoos before the vifit, and he 
that had formed thofe images had nothing filthy 
to learn. 

E e 2 I have 
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I have here given the character of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to my pCTception; but 
now 'let another be heard, who knew hina 
better; Dr. Delany, after long aoquaint* 
ance, defcribes him to Lord Orrery in theie 
terms : 
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My Lord, when you confider Swift's 
•* fmgular, peculiar and moft variegated 
^ vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
^ though not always fo rightly direded), 
*' delightful in many inftances, and falutary, 
** even where it is moft ofFenfive ; when you 
•* confider his ftrift truth, his fortitude in re- 
•* fifting oppreflion and arbitrary power ; his 
^ fidelity in friendfliip, his fincere love and 
** zeal for religion, his uprightnefs in making 
" right refolutions, and his fteadinefs in ad- 
** hering to them ; his care of his church, its 
*' choir, its occonomy, and its income ; his 
" attention to all thofe that preached in his 
** cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
*' pronunciation and ftyle; as alfo his re- 
" markable attention to the intereft of his 
*' fucceflbrs, preferably to his own prefent 
" emoluments ; invincible patriotifm, even 

to 
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*' to a country which he did not love ; his 
** very various, well-devifed, well-judged, 
** and extcnfive charities, throughout* his 
*' life, and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
** of his wife's) conveyed to the fame Chrift- 
** ian purpofes at his death ; charities from 
*' which he could enjoy no honour, advan- 
*' tage or fatisfadion of any kind in this 
" world. When you confided his ironical 
^' and humorous, as well as his ferious fchemes, 
** for the promotion of true religion and vir- 
^' tue J his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firft 
** Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakable 
** benefit of the eftablilhed Church of Ireland; 
^ and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
*' ' giving occafion to the building of fifty new 
*' churches in London. 

" All this confidered, the charader of his 
^* life will appear like that of his writings ; 
" they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
" re-examined with the utmoft attentioh, 
and always difcover new beauties and ex- 
cellences upon every examination. 

E e J « They 
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*' They will bear to be confidered as the 
" fun, in which the brightnefs will hide the 
** blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
rance, pride, malice, malignity, or** envy^, 
interpofes to cloud or fully his fame, I will 
take upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
wiU not lafi long. 



" To conclude — no man ever deferved 
*' better of any country than Swift did of 
" his. A fteady, perfevering, inflexible 
" friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
*' counfellor, under many fevere trials and 
" bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard 
^' both of his liberty and fortune, 

*' He lived a blefling, he died a benefac- 
" tor, and his pame will ever live an honour 
" to Ireland." 



IN 
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I N the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there 
is not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. They are often humorous, 
almoft always light, aud have the qualities 
which recommend fiich compofitionSj, eafmels 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft part 
what their author intended. The didion is 
correQ:, the numbers are fmopth, and the 
rhymes cxadt. There feidom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreffion, or a redundant epithet ; 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ftyle, they confift of proper words in 
proper places. 

To divide this Colledion into claffes, and 
fliew how fome pieces are grofs, and fome 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 
jthe author could not biC ignorant, who cer^ 
jtainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
Jais humour. 

E e 4 It 



It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifli 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought from any writer, an-?- 
cient or modem. This is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellences and all his defedls has fo well 
maintained his claim to be cqnfidered a^ 
crigioal. 
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TTTILLIAM BROOME was born in 
^ ^ Chefliire, as is faid, of. very mean 
parents- Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence. He was educated upoQ 
the foundation at Eaton, and was captaia of 
the fchool a whole year, without any va*^ 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a 
fcholarihip at King's College. Being by this 
.delay, fuch as is faid to have happened very 
larely, fup^rannuated, he was fent to St. 
John's College by the contributions of hi» 
friends, where he obtained a fmall exhir 
Jiitioi}. 

At hia College he lived for fome time in 
jjje fame chamber with the w^lUmown Ford> 

by 
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by whom I have formerly heard him defcrib-r 
ed as a contrafted fcholar and a mere verli— 
fyer, unacquainted with life^ and unlkilful in 
converfation. His addition to metre was 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
tailed him Poet. When he had opportu-- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
himfelf, as Ford likewife owned, from great 
part of his fcholaftick ruft* 

He appeared early in the world as a trans- 
lator of the IHads into profe, in conjundiion 
with Ozell and Oldifwprth. How their feYe^* 
ral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Tolan^^s opinion, tp that of 
Pope : it has long ftnce vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Ma- 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his efteem, that he was employed, I be-f 
lieve, to make extradls from Euftathius for 
riie notes to the tranflation of the Iliad; and 
in the volumes of poetry publifhed by Lintot, 

• commonly 
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commonly called Popes Mifceliamesy mmy of 
his early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
dofely conned:ed. When the fuccefs of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a verfion of the 
Odyjfey^ Pope, weary of the toil, called Fen- 
ton and Broome to his affiftaiice ; and, taking 
only half the work upon hlmfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fentdn, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life ; 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen 
pf writing all the notes. 

*- 
As this tranflation is a very important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon, what grounds I eftablifh 
my nan:ation. That the , verfion was pot 
wholly Pope's, was always known: he had 
mentioned the afliftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
4iflfercnt parts, which however mentions only 
five books as writ tea by the coadjutors ; the 

fourth 
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fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; the fixth, 
the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himfelFj 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
^erwards to a new voluoae of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A .natural curiofity^ 
ikfter the real copcjuft of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm Ian- 
guage> that he thought the relation given int 
the note a lie ; but that he was not able to 
afcertain the feveral {hares. Th^ imteUigence 
which Dr. Warburton could pot afford me^ 
I obtained from Mr. Langton,, fo whom Mn. 
$pence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope piirchafed thi$) 
afliftance was three hundred pounds paid to 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with 
as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted >to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
itcarfay ; Broonie's is very diftin6tly,told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's 

own eftimate^ Broome was unkindly treated 

If four books could merit three hundred 

7 pounds. 
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pounds, eight and all the notes,, equivalent at 
lead to four, had certainly a right to more 
than fix« 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as 
injured, and there was for fome time more 
thsLXi coldnefe between him and his employer.. 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
lorer of money^ and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpeftfuUy in the Dunciad^ but quoted 
him more than once in the Bathos^ as a pro- 
ficient in Xht Art of Sinking ; and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
diftinguifhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among the Parrots who repeat ana-- 
tbers words in fucb a boarfe odd tone as makes 
them feem their own. I have been told that 
they were afterwards reconciled ; but I am 
afraid their peace was without fiiendfhip. 

He afterwards publifhed a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted^^ wiA corredion^, 
in the late compilation. 

He never rofe to very high dignity in the 
chiu-ch. He was fome dme reftor of Stur-' 

fton 
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fton in Suffolk^ where he married a wealthy^ 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
lited Cambridge (1728), became Doflor of 
Lawg. He was (in Auguft 1728) prefented 
by the Crown to the redory of Pulbam in 
Norfolk^ which he held with Oakley Magna ia 
Suffolk^ given him by the Lord Comwallis^ to 
whom he was chaplain, and who added the 
vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then refigned 
Pulhamy and retained the other two. 



Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfclf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed in the 
Gentleman s Magazine^ under the name of 
CAe/ler. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he 
was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verfifyer ; his lines are 
fmooth and fonorous, and his didtion is fele£l: 
and elegant. His rhymes are fometimes un- 
fuitable j in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 
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thyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
anothen Thofe faults occur but feldom ; and 
he had fuch power of words and, numbers as 
fitted him for tranflation ; but, in hi§ origi- 
nal works, recollection feems to have bce» 
his bufmefs more than invention. His imi- 
tations are fo apparent, that it is part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of 
fome former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
moft popular writers, for he feems fcarcely 
to endeavour at concealment ; and fometimes 
h« picks up fragments in obfcure corners. 
His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflidlions objeds of a fmile j 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I ftiould not have expected to find an imi- 
tator ; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthean 

tongue 
Can. charm the pangs of death with dcathlefs 

fong ; 
C^n9i flinging plagues with eafy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures objeSlsofafmile. 

To 
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To dete£t his imitatiofis were tedious andf 
tifele& What he takes he feldom makes 
worfe J and he cannot be juftly thought a 
mean man whom Pope chofe for an aflbciate, 
and whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope's enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dif- 
tich: 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; biJt they 

fay 
Broome went befofe^ and kindly fwept the way* 
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